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Tue Hegelian School, and in particular Zeller, have 
shown us the place of the earlier thinkers in the history 
of Greek thought, and the importance of a knowledge of 
their work for all who wish to understand Plato and 
Aristotle. Since- Zeller’s monumental work, several 
writers (e.g. Benn, Greek Philosophers, vol. i. London — 
1883; Tannery, Science helléne, Paris 1887; Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy, London 1892) have traced for us 
the history of this development, but the student who 
desires to go behind these accounts and examine the 
evidence for himself still finds the material difficult 
of access. This material consists of numerous short 
fragments preserved by later writers, and of accounts 
of the opinions of these thinkers given mainly by 
Aristotle and by the Greek doxographists (i.e. students 
_of early thought who made epitomes of the opinions 
of the masters). The Greek text of the doxographists 
is now accessible to students in the admirable critical 
edition of H. Diels (Berlin 1879). The Greek text 
of the fragments has been published in numerous short 
monographs, most of which are not readily accessible 
to the student to-day; it is contained with a vast 
deal of other matter in Mullach’s Fragmenta Graecorum 
Philosophorum (Paris 1883-1888, vol. i.—iii.), but the text 
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is in many places so carelessly constructed that it does 
not serve the purposes of the scholar. 

In the present work it has been my plan to prepare 
for the student a Greek text of the fragments of these 
early philosophers which shall represent as accurately as 
possible the results of recent scholarship, and to add 
such critical notes as may be necessary to enable the 
scholar to see on what basis the text rests. From this 
text I have prepared a translation of the fragments into 
English, and along with this a translation of the impor- 
tant passages bearing on these early thinkers in Plato 
and Aristotle, and in the Greek doxographists as col- 
lected by Diels, in order that the student of early Greek 
thought might have before him in compact form practi- 
eally all the materials on which the history of this 
thought is to be based. It has been difficult, especially 
in the case of Herakleitos and the Pythagoreans, to draw 
the line between material to be inserted, and that to be 
omitted ; but, in order to keep the volume within mode- 
rate limits, my principle has been to insert only the 
passages from Plato and Aristotle and from the doxo- 
graphists. 

The Greek text of Herakleitos is based on the edition 
of Bywater; that of Xenophanes on the edition of the 
Greek lyric poets by Hiller-Bergk ; that of Parmenides 
on the edition of Karsten; and that of Empedokles on 
the edition of Stein. I have not hesitated, however, to 
differ from these authorities in minor details, indicating 
in the notes the basis for the text which I have given. 

For a brief discussion of the relative value of the 
sources of these fragments the student is referred to the 
Appendix. 
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My thanks are due to several friends for their kind 
assistance, in particular to Professor C. L. Brownson and 
Professor G. D. Lord, who have read much of the book 
in proof, and have given me many valuable suggestions. 
Nor can I pass over without mention the debt which all 
workers in this field owe to Hermann Diels. It is my 
great regret that his edition of Parmenides’ Lehrgedicht 
failed to reach me until most of the present work was 
already printed. Nevertheless there is scarcely a page 
of the whole book which is not based on the foundation 
which he has laid. 

ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 


Yate University: 
November 1897. 
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THE 


FIRST PHILOSOPHERS OF GREECE 


Tr. 
THALES. 


Accorpine to Aristotle the founder of the Ionic physical 
philosophy, and therefore the founder of Greek philo- 
sophy, was Thales of Miletos. According to Diogenes 
Laertios, Thales was born in the first year of the thirty- 
fifth Olympiad (640 z.c.), and his death occurred in the 
fifty-eighth Olympiad (548-545 z.c.). He attained note 
as a scientific thinker and was regarded as the founder 
of Greek philosophy because he discarded mythical 
explanations of things, and asserted that a physical 
element, water, was the first principle of all things. There 
are various stories of his travels, and in connection with 
accounts of his travels in Egypt heis credited with intro- 
ducing into Greece the knowledge of geometry. Tradition 
also claims that he was a statesman, and as a practical 
thinker he is classed as one of the seven wise men. A 
work entitled ‘ Nautical Astronomy ’ was ascribed to 
him, but it was recognised as spurious even in antiquity. 
Literature: F. Decker, De Thalete Milesio, Diss. Halle, 

1865 ; Krische, Forsch. auf d. Gebiet d. alt. Phil. 

i. pp. 34-42; V. also Acta Phil. iv. Lips. 1875, 


pp. 828-330; Revue Philos. Mar. 1880; Archiv 
f. d. Geschichte d. Phil. ii. 165, 515. 
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2 THE FIRST PHILOSOPHERS OF GREECE 


(a) PASSAGES RELATING To THALES IN PuaTo AND 
IN ARISTOTLE. 


Plato, de Legg. x. 899 sn. And as for all the stars 
and the moon and the years and the months and all 
the seasons, can we hold any other opinion about them 
than this same one—that inasmuch as soul or souls 
appear to be the cause of all these things, and good souls 
the cause of every excellence, we are to call them gods, 
whether they order the whole heavens as living beings 
in bodies, or whether they accomplish this in some other 
form and manner? Is there any one who acknowledges 
this, and yet holds that all things are not full of gods ? 

Arist. Met. i. 3; 983 b 6. Most of the early students 
of philosophy thought that first principles in the form 
of matter, and only these, are the sources of all things ; 
for that of which all things consist, the antecedent 
from which they have sprung, and into which they are 
finally resolved (in so far as being underlies them and is 
changed with their changes), this they say is the ele- 
ment and first principle of things. 983b18. As to the 
quantity and form of this first principle, there is a 
difference of opinion; but Thales, the founder of this 
sort of philosophy, says that it is water (accordingly he 
declares that the earth rests on water), getting the idea, 
I suppose, because he saw that the nourishment of 
all beings is moist, and that warmth itself is gene- 
rated from moisture and persists in it (for that from 
which all things spring is the first principle of them) ; 
and getting the idea also from the fact that the germs 
of all beings are of a moist nature, while water is the 
first principle of the nature of what is moist. And 
there are some who think that the ancients, and they 
who lived long before the present generation, and the 
first students of the gods, had a similar idea in regard 
to nature; for in their poems Okeanos and Tethys were 
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the parents of generation, and that by which the gods 
swore was water,—the poets themselves called it Styx ; 
for that which is most ancient is most highly esteemed , 
and that which is most highly esteemed is an object to 
swear by. Whether there is any such ancient and early 
opinion concerning nature would be an obscure ques- 
tion; but Thales is said to have expressed this opinion 
in regard to the first cause. 

Arist. de Coelo ii. 18; 294 a 28. Some say that 
the earth rests on water. We have ascertained that the 
oldest statement of this character is the one accredited 
to Thales the Milesian, to the effect that it rests on water, 
floating like a piece of wood or something else of that sort. 

Arist. de Anima i. 2; 405 a 19. And Thales, 
according to what is related of him, seems to have 
regarded the soul as something endowed with the 
power of motion, if indeed he said that the loadstone 
has a soul because it moves iron. i. 5 ; 411 a7. Some 
say that soul is diffused throughout the whole uni- 
verse; and it may have been this which led Thales to 
think that all things are full of gods. 

Simpl. in Arist. de Anima 8 r 82, 16.2—Thales posits 
water as the element, but it is the element of 
bodies, and he thinks that the soul is not a body 
at all. $81, 21 p—And in speaking thus of Thales 
he adds with a degree of reproach that he assigned 
a soul to the magnetic stone as the power which 
moves the iron, that he might prove soul to be a 
moving power in it; but he did not assert that this 
soul was water, although water had been designated 
as the element, since he said that water is the ele- 
ment of substances, but he supposed soul to be un- 
substantial form. 20 r 73, 22. For Thales, also, 


IT suppose, thought all things to be full of gods, the 
gods being blended with them ; and thig is strange. 


' Cf. Herm. J. G. P. 10 (Dow. 653). 
* In references to Simpl. in Arist. de Amma and Physica, the first 


numbers give folio and line, the second, page (and line) in the edition 
published by the Berlin Academy. 
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(b) PassaGES RELATING TO THALES IN THE 
DoxoGRaPHIsTs. 


(Theophrastos, Dox. 475) Simpl. Phys. 6 r; 28, 21. 
Of those who say that the first principle [apy7] is one 
and movable, to whom Aristotle applies the distinctive 
name of physicists, some say that it is limited; as, for 
instance, Thales of Miletos, son of Examyes, and Hippo 
who seems also to have lost belief in the gods. These 
say that the first principle is water, and they are led to 
this result by things that appear to sense; for warmth 
lives in moisture and dead things wither up and all 
germs are moist and all nutriment is moist. Now 
it is natural that things should be nourished by that 
from which each has come; and water is the first 
principle of moist nature . . .; accordingly they assume 
that water is the first principle of all things, and they 
assert that the earth rests on water. Thales is the first 
to have set on foot the investigation of nature by the 
Greeks; although so many others preceded him, in 
Theophrastos’s opinion he so far surpassed them as to 
cause them to be forgotten. It is said that he left 
nothing in writing except a book entitled ‘Nautical 
Astronomy.’ 

Hipp. i.; Dow. 555. It is said aha Thales of Miletos, 
one of the seven wise men, was the first to undertake the 
study of physical philosophy. He said that the begin- 
ning (the first principle) and the end of all things is water. 
All things acquire firmness as this solidifies, and again 
as it is melted their existence is threatened; to this are 
due earthquakes and whirlwinds and movements of the 
stars. And all things are movable and in a fluid state, 
the character of the compound being determined by the 
nature of the principle from which it springs. This 
principle is god, and it has neither beginning nor end. 
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Thales was the first of the Greeks to devote himself to 
the study and investigation of the stars, and was the 
originator of this branch of science ; on one occasion 
he was looking up at the heavens, and was just saying 
he was intent on studying what was overhead, when 
he fell into a well; whereupon a maidservant named 
Thratta laughed at him and said: In his zeal for 
things in the sky he does not see what is at his feet.’ 
And he lived in the time of Kroesos. 

Plut. Strom.1; Dowx.579.2 Hesays that Thales was 
the earliest thinker to regard water as the first principle 
of all things. For from this all things come, and to it 
they all return. 

Aet. Plac. i. 2; Dow. 275. Thales of Miletos regards 
the first principle and the elements as the same thing. 
But there is a very great difference between them, 
for elements are composite, but we claim that first 
principles are neither composite nor the result of 
processes. So we call earth, water, air, fire, elements ; 
and we call them first principles for the reason that there 
is nothing antecedent to them from which they are 
sprung, since this would not be a first principle, but 
rather that from which it is derived. Now there is 
something anterior to earth and water from which they 
are derived, namely the matter that is formless and 
invisible, and the form which we call entelechy, and 
privation. So Thales was in error when he called water 
an element and a first principle. i.3; 276. Thales 
the Milesian declared that the first principle of things is 
water. [This man seems to have been the first philo- 
sopher, and the Ionic school derived its name from 
him; for there were very many successive leaders in 
philosophy. And Thales was a student of philosophy in 


’ Cf. Plato, Theaet. 1744; Diog. Laer. i. 34. 
* Epiphan. iii. 1; Dow. 589; Herm. 7.G. P. 10; Dow. 653. 
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Egypt, but he came to Miletos in his old age.] For he 
says that all things come from water and all are resolved 
into water. The first basis for this conclusion is the 
fact that the seed of all animals is their first principle 
and it is moist; thus it is natural to conclude that all 
things come from water as their first principle. Secondly, 
the fact that all plants are nourished by moisture and 
bear fruit, and unless they get moisture they wither 
away. ‘Thirdly, the fact that the very fire of the sun 
and the stars is fed by the exhalations from the waters, 
and so is the universe itself. 7; 801. Thales said that 
the mind in the universe is god, and the all is endowed 
with soul and is full of spirits; and its divine moving 
power pervades the elementary water. 8; 307. Thales 
et al. say that spirits are psychical beings; and that 
heroes are souls separated from bodies, good heroes are 
good souls, bad heroes are bad souls. 8; 307. The 
followers of Thales et al. assert that matter is turned 
about, varying, changing, and in a fluid state, the 
whole in every part of the whole. 12; 310. Thales 
and his successors declared that the first cause is im- 
movable. 16; 314. The followers of Thales and Pytha- 
goras hold that bodies can receive impressions and can 
be divided even to infinity; and so can all figures, lines, 
surfaces, solids, matter, place, and time. 18; 315. The 
physicists, followers of Thales, all recognise that the 
void is really a void. 21; 321. Thales: Necessity is 
most powerful, for it controls everything. 

Aet. ii. 1; Dox. 827. Thales and his successors hold 
that the universe is one. 12; 340. Thales et al. hold 
that the sphere of the entire heaven is divided into five 
circles which they call zones ; and of these the first is 
called the arctic zone, and is always visible, the next is 
the summer solstice, the next is the equinoctial, the next 
the winter solstice, and the next the antarctic, which is 
invisible. And the ecliptic in the three middle ones is 
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called the zodiac and is projected to touch the three middle 
ones. All these are cut by the meridian at a right angle 
from the north to the opposite quarter. 13; 341. The 
stars consist of earth, but are on fire. 20; 349. The 
sun consists of earth. 24; 353. The eclipses of the sun 
take place when the moon passes across it in direct line, 
since the moon is earthy in character ; and it seems to 
the eye to be laid on the disk of the sun. 28; 358. 
The moon is lighted from the sun. 29; 3860. Thales 
et al. agree with the mathematicians that the monthly 
phases of the moon show that it travels along with 
the sun and is lighted by it, and eclipses show that it 
comes into the shadow of the earth, the earth coming 
between the two heavenly bodies and blocking the light 
of the moon. 

Aet. ii. 9-10; 376. The earth is one and spherical 
inform. 11; 877. It is in the midst of the universe. 
15; 379. Thales and Demokritos find in water the cause 
of earthquakes. 

Aet. iv. 1; 384. Thales thinks that the Etesian 
winds blowing against Egypt raise the mass of the Nile, 
because its outflow is beaten back by the swelling of the 
sea which lies over againstits mouth. 2; 386. Thales 
was the first to declare that the soul is by nature always 
moving or self-moving. 

Aet. v. 26; 438. Plants are living animals; this is 
evident from the fact that they wave their branches and 
keep them extended, and they yield to attack and relax 
them freely again, so that weights also draw them down. 

(Philodemos) Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 10; Dox. 531. 
For Thales of Miletos, who first studied these matters, 
said that water is the first principle of things, while god 
is the mind which formed all things from water. If 
gods exist without sense and mind, why should god be 
connected with water, if mind itself can exist without 
a body ? 
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i 
ANAXIMANDROS. 


Anaximanpros of Miletos was a companion or pupil 
of Thales. According to Apollodoros he was born in 
the second or third year of the forty-second Olympiad 
(611-610 z.c.). Of his life little is known; Zeller infers 
from the statement of Aelian (V. H. iii. 17) to the effect’ 
that he led the Milesian colony into Apollonia, that he 
was a man of influence in Miletos. He was a student 
of geography and astronomy ; and various inventions, 
such as the sundial, are attributed to him. His book, 
which was referred to as the first philosophical treatise 
in Greece, may not have received the title ‘epi 
dvcews’ until after his death. It soon became rare, and 
Simplicius does not seem to have had access to it. 
Literature : Schleiermacher, Abh. d. Berl. Akad. 1815 ; 
Op. Phil. ii. 171; Krische, Forschungen, pp. 42- 
52; Teichmiiller, Studien, pp. 1-70, 545-588; 
Biisgen, Das dzrepov Anax. Wiesbaden 1867; 
Liitze, Das daepov Anax. Leipz. 1878; J. Neu- 
hauser, De Anaxz. Miles. Bonn 1879, and in more 
complete form, Bonn 1883; Tannery, Rev. Phil. 
v. (1882); Natorp, Phil. Monatshefte, 1884 ; 
Tannery, Archiv f.d. Gesch. d. Philos. viil. 448 ff. ; 
Diels, ibid. x. (1897) 228 ff. 


(a) FRAGMENTS oF ANAXIMANDROS. 


1. Arist. Phys. iii. 4; 203 b18 ff. The words a@avatov 
yap kal dvoreOpov and by some the words mepieyeu 
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dmavta Kab mavra KuBepvay are thought to come from 
Anaximandros. 

2. In Simpl. Phys. 6 x (24, 19); Dox. 476, it is 
generally agreed that the following guna 2 is from Anaxi- 
mandros: Kata TO YX PE@V * diddvar yap avTa adAndoLs 
ricw Kal dikny Tis aduxias.' 

Translation.—1. ‘Immortal and _ indestructible,’ 
‘surrounds all and directs all.’ 2. ‘(To that they 
return when they are destroyed) of necessity; for he 
says that they suffer punishment and give satisfaction 
to one another for injustice.’ 


(b) PassaGHs RELATING TO ANAXIMANDROS IN 
ARISTOTLE. 


Arist. Phys. i.4; 187a12. For some who hold that 
the real, the underlying substance, is a unity, either 
one of the three [elements] or something else that is 
denser than fire and more rarefied than air, teach that 
other things are generated by condensation and rare- 
faction. . . . 20. And others believe that existing 
opposites are separated from the unity, as Anaximandros 
says, and those also who say that unity and multiplicity 
exist, as EHmpedokles and Anaxagoras; for these separate 
other things from the mixture [piypya).? 

Phys. iii. 4; 203 b7. There is no beginning of the 
infinite, for in that case it would havean end. But it is 
without beginning and indestructible, as being a sort of 
first principle; for it is necessary that whatever comes 
into existence should have an end, and there is a conclu- 
sion of all destruction. Wherefore as we say, there is 
no first principle of this [i.c. the infinite], but it itself 


' The fragment is discussed at length by Ziegler, Archiv f. d. Gesch. 
d. Philos. i. (1883) p. 16 ff. 


* Cf. Theophrastos (Dow. 478) under Anaxagoras, infra. 
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seems to be the first principle of all other things and to 
surround all and to direct all, as they say who think that 
there are no other causes besides the infinite (such as 
mind, or friendship), but that it itself is divine; for it 
is immortal and indestructible, as Anaximandros and 
most of the physicists say. 


Simpl. Phys. 82 r; 150, 20. There is another 
method, according to which they do not attribute 
change to matter itself, nor do they suppose that 
generation takes place by a transformation of the 
underlying substance, but by separation; for the 
opposites existing in the substance which is infinite 
matter are separated, according to Anaximandros, 
who was the earliest thinker to call the underlying 
substance the first principle. And the opposites 
are heat and cold, dry and moist, and the rest. 


Phys. iii. 5; 204 b 22. But it is not possible that 
infinite matter is one and simple; either, as some say, 
that it is something different from the elements, from 
which they are generated, or that it is absolutely one. 
For there are some who make the infinite of this 
character, but they do not consider it to be air or water, 
in order that other things may not be blotted out by 
the infinite; for these are mutually antagonistic to one 
another, inasmuch as air is cold, water is moist, and fire 
hot; if one of these were infinite, the rest would be at 
once blotted out; but now they say that the infinite is 
something different from these things, namely, that from 
which they come. 

Phys. iii. 8; 208 a 8. In order that generation 
may actually occur, it is not necessary to prove that the 
infinite should actually be matter that sense can per- 
ceive; for it is possible that destruction of one thing is 
generation of another, provided the all is limited. 

De Coelo iii. 5; 303 b11. For some say that there 
is only one underlying substance; and of these some 
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say that it is water, some that it is air, some that it is 
fire, and some that it is more rarefied than water and 
denser than air; and these last say that being infinite 
it surrounds all the heavens. 

Meteor. 2; 355 a 21. It is natural that this 
very thing should be unintelligible to those who say 
that at first when the earth was moist and the universe 
including the earth was warmed by the sun, then air was 
formed and the whole heavens were dried, and this pro- 
duced the winds and made the heavens revolve.' 

Metaph. xii. 2; 1069 b 18. So not only is it very 
properly admitted that all things are generated from 
not-being, but also that they all come from being :— 
potentially from being, actually from not-heing ; and this 
is the unity of Anaxagoras (for this is better than to say 
that all things exist together [ood mayra}), and it isthe 
mixture [u@yua] of Empedokles and Anaximandros. 

Plut. Symp. viii. 730 5. Wherefore they (the Syrians) 
reverence the fish as of the same origin and the 
same family as man, holding a more reasonable 
philosophy than that of Anaximandros; for he 
declares, not that fishes and men were generated 
at the same time, but that at first men were gene- 
rated in the form of fishes, and that growing up as 


sharks do till they were able to help themselves, 
they then came forth on the dry ground. 


(c) PASSAGES RELATING TO ANAXIMANDROS IN 
THE DoxoGRAPHISTs. 


(Theophrastos, Dox. 477) Simpl. Phys. 6r; 24, 26. 
Among those who say that the first principle is one 
and movable and infinite, is Anaximandros of Miletos, 
son of Praxiades, pupil and successor of Thales. He 
said that the first principle and element of all things 
is infinite, and he was the first to apply this word to 


Cf. Theophrastos, Dow. 494, infra, p. 12. 
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the first principle; and he says that it is neither water 
nor any other one of the things called elements, but 
the infinite is something of a different nature, from 
which came all the heavens and the worlds in them ; 
and from what source things arise, to that they 
return of necessity when they are destroyed; for he 
says that they suffer punishment and give satisfaction ! 
to one another for injustice according to the order of 
time, putting it in rather poetical language. LHvi- 
dently when he sees the four elements changing into 
one another, he does not deem it right to make any one 
of these the underlying substance, but something else 
besides them. And he does not think that things come 
into being by change in the nature of the element, 
but by the separation of the opposites which the eternal 
motion causes. On this account Aristotle compares him 
with Anaxagoras. 

Simpl. Phys. 6 v; 27, 23; Dox. 478. The trans- 
lation is given under Anaxagoras, infra. 

Alex. in Meteor. 91 r (vol. i. 268 Id.), Dor. 494. Some 
of the physicists say that the sea is what is left of 
the first moisture ; ? for when the region about the earth 
was moist, the upper part of the moisture was evapo- 
rated by the sun, and from it came the winds and the 
revolutions of the sun and moon, since these made their 
revolutions by reason of the vapours and exhalations, 
and revolved in those regions where they found an 
abundance of them. What is left of this moisture in 
the hollow places is the sea; so it diminishes in 
quantity, being evaporated gradually by the sun, and 
finally it will be completely dried up. Theophrastos 
says that Anaximandros and Diogenes were of this 
opinion. 

| Archiv f. d. Geschichte d. Phil. i. p. 16 sqq. 
* Aet. iii. 16; Dow. 381. 
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Hipp. Phil. 6; Dow. 559. Anaximandros was a pupil 
of Thales. He was a Milesian, son of Praxiades. He 
said that the first principle of things is of the nature of 
the infinite, and from this the heavens and the worlds 
in them arise. And this (first principle) is eternal and does 
not grow old, and it surrounds all the worlds. He says of 
time that in it generation and being and destruction are 
determined. He said that the first principle and the 
element of beings is the infinite, a word which he was the 

earliest to apply to the first principle. Besides this, motion 
is eternal, and as a result of it the heavens arise. The 
earth is a heavenly body, controlled by no other power, 
and keeping its position because it is the same distance 
from all things; the form of it is curved, cylindrical 
like a stone column ;'! it has two faces, one of these is 
the ground beneath our feet, and the other is opposite to 
it. The stars are a circle” of fire, separated from the 
fire about the world, and surrounded by air. There are 
certain breathing-holes like the holes of a flute through 
which we see the stars; so that when the holes are stopped 
up, there are eclipses. The moon is sometimes full and 
sometimes in other phases as these holes are stopped up 
or open. The circle of the sun is twenty-seven times that 
of the moon, and the sun is higher than the moon, but the 
circles of the fixed stars are lower.* Animals come into 
being through vapours raised by the sun. Man, however, 
came into being from another animal, namely the fish, 
for at first he was like a fish. Winds are due to a 
separation of the lightest vapours and the motion of 
the masses of these vapours; and moisture comes from 


1 Aet. iii. 10; Dow. 376. Cf. Plut. Strom. 2; Dow. 579. 

2 «UKAos, the circle or wheel in which the stars are set, and in which 
they revolve. The circle of the moon is farther from the earth, and 
last comes the circle of the sun. 

5 Of Aet. ii. 15-25, infra 
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the vapour raised by the sun! from them;? and 
lightning occurs when a wind falls upon clouds and 
separates them. Anaximandros was born in the. third 
year of the forty-second Olympiad. 

Plut. Strom. 2; Dox. 579. Anaximandros, the com- 
panion of Thales, says that the infinite is the sole cause 
of all generation and destruction, and from it the 
heavens were separated, and similarly all the worlds, 
which are infinite in number. And he declared that 
destruction and, far earlier, generation have taken 
place since an indefinite time, since all things are in- 
volved in a cycle. He says that the earth is a cylinder 
in form, and that its depth is one-third of its breadth. 
And he says that at the beginning of: this world 
something [7 Diels] productive of heat and cold from 
the eternal being was separated therefrom, and a sort of 
sphere of this flame surrounded the air about the earth, 
as bark surrounds a tree; then this sphere was broken 
into parts and defined into distinct circles, and thus 
arose the sun and the moon and the stars. Farther he 
says that at the beginning man was generated from all 
sorts of animals, since all the rest can quickly get food 
for themselves, but man alone requires careful feeding 
for a long time; such a being at the beginning could 
not have preserved his existence. Such is the teaching 
of Anaximandros. 

Herm. J. G. P. 10; Dox. 653. His compatriot Anaxi- 
mandros says that the first principle is older than 
water and is eternal motion; in this all things come 
into being, and all things perish. 

Aet. Plac. i. 8; Dox. 277. Anaximandros of Miletos, 
son of Praxiades, says that the first principle of things 
is the infinite; for from this all things come, and all 


' Aet. ili. 6; Dow. 374. 2 Cf. Aet. iii 3; Dow. 367. 


Or 
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things perish and return to this.' Accordingly, an 
infinite number of worlds have been generated and 
have perished again and returned to their source. So 
he calls it infinite, in order that the generation which 
takes place may not lessen it. But he fails to say what 
the infinite is, whether it is air or water or earth or 
some other thing. He fails to show what matter is, 
and simply calls it the active cause. For the infinite is 
nothing else but matter ; and matter cannot be energy, 
unless an active agent is its substance. 7; 302. Anaxi- 

mandros declared that the infinite heavens are gods. 
Aet. ii. 1; Dox. 827. Anaximandros (et al.): 
Infinite worlds exist in the infinite in every cycle; 
Dox. 329, and these worlds are equally distant from 
each other. 4; 331. The world is perishable. 11; 
340. Anaximandros: The heavens arise from a 
mixture of heat and cold. 13; 342. The stars are 
wheel-shaped masses of air, full of fire, breathing 
out flames from pores in different parts. 15; 345. 
Anaximandros et al.: The sun has the highest posi- 
tion of all, the moon is next in order, and beneath it 
are the fixed stars and the planets. 16; 845. The 
stars are carried on by the circles and the spheres in 
which each onemoves. 20; 348. The circle of the sun 
is twenty-eight times as large as the earth, like a chariot 
wheel, having a hollow centre and this full of fire, 
shining in every part, and sending out fire through a 
narrow opening like the air from a flute. 21; 351. 
The sun is equal in size to the earth, but the circle from 
which it sends forth its exhalations, and by which it is 
borne through the heavens, is twenty-seven times as 
large as the earth. 24; 354. An eclipse takes place 
when the outlet for the fiery exhalations is closed. 25; 
355. ‘The circle of the moon is nineteen times as large 
1 Epiphan. iii. 2; Dow. 589, " 
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as the earth, and like the circle of the sun is full of fire; 
and eclipses are due to the revolutions of the wheel ; for 
it is like a chariot wheel, hollow inside, and the centre 
of it is full of fire, but there is only one exit for the fire. 
28; 358. The moon shines byits own light. 29; 359. 
The moon is eclipsed when the hole in the wheel is 
stopped. 

Aet. iii. 8; Dox. 867. Anaximandros said that 
lightning is due to wind; for when it is surrounded and 
pressed together by a thick cloud and so driven out 
by reason of its lightness and rarefaction, then the break- 
ing makes a noise, while the separation makes a rift of 
brightness in the darkness of the cloud. 

Aet. iv. 8; Dox. 387. Anaximandros et al.: The 
soul is like air in its nature. 

Aet. v. 19; Dox. 480. Anaximandros said that the 
first animals were generated in the moisture, and were 
covered with a prickly skin; and as they grew older, 
they became drier, and after the skin broke off from 
them, they lived for a little while. 

Cie. de Nat. Deor. i. 10; Dox. 581. It was the 
opinion of Anaximandros that gods have a beginning, 
at long intervals rising and setting, and that they are 
the innumerable worlds. But who of us can think of 
god except as immortal ? 


III. 
ANAXIMENES. 


Anaxiwenes of Miletos, son of Eurystratos, was the 
pupil or companion of Anaximandros. According to- 
Apollodoros, quoted by Diogenes, he was born in the 
sixty-third Olympiad (528-524 B.c.). Diels! has, how- 
ever, made it seem probable that this date refers to his 
prime of life, rather than to his birth. Of his life 

nothing is known. 
Literature: Krische, Forschungen, i. 52-57; Teich- 
miller, Studien, 71-104; Revue Phil. 1883, p. 6 ff.; 


Archi f. d. Geschichte d. Phil. i. pp. 815 ff. and pp. 
582 ff. 


(2) FRAGMENT ACCREDITED To ANAXIMENES. 


Collection des anciens alchimistes grecs, Livre ie 
Paris 1887, p. 83, ll. 7-10, Olympiodoros. plav dé 
KWoupevny amELpov apynv TavTaVv Tov dvTwY ed0éaley 
"Avakimévns Tov agpa. Réyer yap obras: éyyus éorw 6 ap 
Tod aowparov Kal bte Kat’ Expovav Tovtov ywopeba, 
dvaykn avtov Kal dmevpov elvar Kal mrovowov Sua rd 
pndérore éxnelrrew. 

Translation—Anaximenes arrived at the conclusion 
that air is the one, moyable, infinite, first principle of 
all things. For he speaks as follows: Air is the nearest 
to an immaterial thing; for since we are generated in 


' Rhein. Mus. xxxi. 27. 
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the flow of air, it is necessary that it should be infinite 
and abundant, because it is never exhausted.! 


(b) PasSAGES RELATING TO ANAXIMENES IN ARISTOTLE, &c. 


Arist. Meteor. ii. 1; 854 a 28. Most of the earlier 
students of the heavenly bodies believed that the sun 
did not go underneath the earth, but rather around the 
earth and this region, and that it disappeared from view 
and produced night, because the earth was so high 
toward the north. 

Simpl. de Coelo 278 b 45; Schol. Arist. 514a 88. He 
regarded the first principle as unlimited, but not 
as undefined, for he called it air, thinking that air 
had a sufficient adaptability to change. 

Simpl. Phys. 82 r 149, 32. Of this one writer alone, 
Theophrastos, in his account of the Physicists, uses . 
the words pdvwors and rixvwois of texture. The 
rest, of course, spoke of pavorns and wukvorns. 

Simpl. Phys. 257v. Some say that the universe always 
existed, not that it has always been the same, 
but rather that it successively changes its character 
in certain periods of time; as, for instance, Anaxi- 
menes and Herakleitos and Diogenes. 

Arist. de Coelo ii. 18; 294 b18. Anaximenes and 
Anaxagoras and Demokritos say that the breadth of the 
earth is the reason why it remains where it is. 

Arist. Meteor. ii. 7; 865 (a 17),b 6. Anaximenes says 
that the earth was wet, and when it dried it broke apart, 
and that earthquakes are due to the breaking and falling 
of hills; accordingly earthquakes occur in droughts, 
and in rainy seasons also; they occur in drought, as has 
been said, because the earth dries and breaks apart, 
and it also crumbles when it is wet through with waters. 

Arist. Metaph. i. 8; 984.5. Anaximenes regarded 
air as the first principle. 

' For a discussion of the above fragment, v. Archiv f. d. Geschichte 
d. Phil. i. 315. 
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Plut. Prim. Frig. vii. 3, p. 947. According to Anaxi- 
menes, the early philosopher, we should not neglect 
either cold or heat in being but should regard them 
as common experiences of matter which are inci- 
dent to its changes. He says that the compressed 
and the condensed state of matter is cold, while 
the rarefied and relaxed (a word he himself uses) 
state of it is heat. Whence he says it is not 
strange that men breathe hot and cold out of the 
mouth ; for the breath is cooled as it is compressed 
and condensed by the lips, but when the mouth is 
relaxed, it comes out warm by reason of its rare- 
faction. 


(c) PASSAGES RELATING TO ANAXIMENES IN 
THE DoXOGRAPHISTS. 


Theophrastos; Simpl. Phys. 6r 24, 26; Dox. 476. 
Anaximenes of Miletos, son of Eurystratos, a companion 
of Anaximandros, agrees with him that the essential 
nature of things is one and infinite, but he regards it as 
not indeterminate but rather determinate, and calls it 
air; the air differs in rarity and in density as the nature 
of things is different; when very attenuated it becomes 
fire, when more condensed wind, and then cloud, and when 
still more condensed water and earth and stone, and all 
other things are composed of these; and he regards 
motion as eternal, and by this changes are produced.! 

Hipp. Philos. 7; Dox. 560. Anaximenes, himself a 
Milesian, son of Eurystratos, said that infinite air is the 
first principle,? from which arise the things that have come 
and are coming into existence, and the things that will be, 
and gods and divine beings, while other things are pro- 
duced from these. And the form of air is as follows :— 
When it is of a very even consistency, it is imperceptible 
to vision, but it becomes evident as the result of cold or 


" Cf. Arist. Phys. i. 4; and de Coelo iii. 5. 
*V. Epiph. adv. Haer. iii. 3; Dom. 589. 
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heat or moisture, or when it is moved. It is always in 
motion ; for things would not change as they do unless 
it were in motion. It has a different appearance when 
it is made more dense or thinner ; when it is expanded 
into a thinner state it becomes fire, and again winds are 
condensed air, and air becomes cloud by compression, 
and water when it is compressed farther, and earth and 
finally stones as it is more condensed. So that genera- 
tion is controlled by the opposites, heat and cold. And 
the broad earth is supported on air;! similarly the sun 
and the moon and all the rest of the stars, being fiery 
bodies,” are supported on the air by their breadth.* And 
stars are made of earth, since exhalations arise from 
this, and these being attenuated become fire, and of this 
fire when it is raised to the heaven the stars are con- 
stituted. There are also bodies of an earthy nature‘ in 
the place occupied by the stars, and carried along with 
them in their motion. He says that the stars do not 
move under the earth, as others have supposed, but 
around the earth,° just as a cap is moved about the head. 
And the sun is hidden not by going underneath the 
earth, but because it is covered by some of the higher 
parts of the earth, and because of its greater distance 
from us. ‘The stars do not give forth heat because they 
are so far away. Winds are produced when the air that 
has been attenuated is set in motion; and when it comes 
together and is yet farther condensed, clouds are produced, 
and so it changes into water. And hail is formed when 
the water descending from the clouds is frozen; and 
snow, when these being yet more filled with moisture 
become frozen ; ® and lightning, when clouds are separated 
by violence of the winds ; for when they are separated, 
| Aet. iii. 15; Dow. 380. * Act. ii. 13; 342; ii. 20; 348; ii. 25 ; 356. 


3 Aet. ii. 22; 352. 4 Aet. ii. 13; 342. 
5 Aet. ii, 16 ; 346. . § Aet. ili..4; 370. 
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the flash is bright and like fire.! And a rainbow is pro- 
duced when the sun’s rays fall on compressed air ;? and 
earthquakes are produced when the earth is changed yet 
more by heating and cooling.* Such are the opinions 
of Anaximenes. And he flourished about the first year 
of the fifty-eighth Olympiad. , 

Plut. Strom. 3; Doz. 579. Anaximenes says that air 
is the first principle of all things, and that it is infinite in 
quantity but is defined by its qualities; and all things 
are generated by a certain condensation or rarefaction of 
it. Motion also exists from eternity. And by compres- 
sion of the air the earth was formed, and it is very broad ; 
accordingly he says that this rests on air; and the sun 
and the moon and the rest of the stars were formed from 
earth. He declared that the sun is earth because of ° 
its swift motion, and it has the proper amount of heat. 

Cie. de Nat. Deor. i. 10; Dox. 581. Afterwards 
Anaximenes said that air is god,‘ [and that it arose] 
and that it is boundless and infinite and always in 
motion; just as though air without any form could be 
god, when it is very necessary that god should be not 
only of some form, but of the most beautiful form ; or as 
though everything which comes into being were not 
thereby subject to death. 

Aet.i. 8; Dox. 278. Anaximenes of Miletos, son of Eu- 
rystratos, declared that air is the first principle of things, 
for from this all things arise and into this they are all 
resolved again. As our soul which is air, he says, 
holds us together, so wind [ie. breath, rvedua] and 
air encompass the whole world. He uses these words 
‘air’ and ‘wind’ synonymously. He is mistaken in 
thinking that animals are composed of simple homo- 

' Aet. iii.3; 368. ? Aet. iii.5; 873. 


* Cf. Aet. iii. 15 ; 379 infra and Arist. Meteor. ii. 7, supra. 
4 Aet. i. 7; 302. 
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geneous air and wind; for it is impossible that one 
first principle should constitute the substance of things, 
but an active cause is also necessary ; just as silver 
alone is not enough to become coin, but there is need of 
an active cause, %.e. a coin-maker ; [so there is need of 
copper and wood and other substances]. 

Aet. ii. 1; 827. Anaximenes et al.: Infinite worlds 
exist in the infinite in every cycle. 4; 331. The world 
is perishable. 11; 339. The sky is the revolving vault 
most distant from the earth. 14; 344. The stars 
are fixed like nailheads in the crystalline (vault). 19; 
347. The stars shine for none of these reasons, but 
solely by the light of the sun. 22; 352. The sun is 
broad [like a leaf]. 23; 852. The stars revolve, being 
pushed by condensed resisting air. 

Aet. iii. 10; 877. The form of the earth is like a 
table. 15; 879. The dryness of the air, due to 
drought, and its wetness, due to rainstorms, are the 
causes of earthquakes. 

Aet. iv. 8; 387. Anaximenes et al.: The soul is 
like air in its nature. 


IV. 
HERAKLEITOS. 


Accorpine to Apollodoros, Herakleitos son of Blyson 
flourished in the sixty-ninth Olympiad (504-501 B.c.). 
An attempt to fix the date from his reference to the expul- 
sion from Ephesos of his friend Hermodoros (Frag. 114) 
has resulted in a somewhat later date, though it is by no 
means impossible that Hermodoros was expelled during 
Persian rule in the city. Beyond the fact that Herakleitos 
lived in Ephesos we know nothing of his life; of the 
many stories related about him most can be proved 
false, and there is no reason for crediting the remainder 
His philosophic position is clear, however, since he refers 
to .Pythagoras and Xenophanes (Fr. 16-17), and 
Parmenides (Vss. 46 sqq.) seems to refer to him. His 
book is said to have been divided into three parts :— 
(1) Concerning the All; (2) Political; (8) Theological 
Even in antiquity he was surnamed the ‘dark’ or the 
‘ obscure.’ 


Literature: Schleiermacher, Op. Phil. ii. 1-146; Ber- 
nays, Ges. Abhandl.i.; Lassalle, Die Philosophie 
Herakleitos des dunklen, Berl. 1858; P. Schuster, 
‘ Heraklit von Ephesos,’ in Act. soc. phil. Lips. 
18738, 111 ; Teichmiiller, Newe Studien zur Gesch. 
d. Begriffe, Gotha 1876-1878; Bywater, Heracl. 
Eph. Keliquiae, Oxford 1877; Gomperz, ‘Zu 
Herakl. Lehre,’ Sitz. d. Wien. Ak. 1886, p. 977 ff. ; 
Patin, Herakl. Hinheitslehre, Leipzig 1886, ‘ Quel- 
lenstudien zu Heraklit,’ in Festschrift f. L. Urlichs, 
1880, Herakleitische Beispiele, Progr. Neuburg, 
1892-1893 ; EH. Pfleiderer, Die Philosophie des He- 
raklits im Lichte der Mysterienidee, Berlin 1886 ; 
also Eheim. Mus. xlii. 158 fi.; JBB. f. protest. 


Theol. xiv.177 ff. ; E. Wambier, Studia Heraclitea, 
Diss. Berlin 1891. 
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(a) FRAGMENTS or HeraKxwertos. 


1. ov« ued GA TOD Adyou akovcavTas bporoyéeLy 
coo got, &y TavrTa civat. 

2. rod b& Noyou Todd’ eovTos aie adEvvEerou yivovtat 
avOpwrot Kal mpocbev i) akodoar Kal axovoavtes TO 
Tp@ToOV. YyivoLevov yap TavTwY KaTa TOV AOyou TOVbE 
amEtpoice eoikact TElpwpevor Kal éréwv Kal Epywv ToLov- 
Téwv OKolwy eyo Sunyedpat, Siatpé@v ExacTov Kata dicw 
kai ppalov bkws yer. Tovs 5 adddovs avOpwrovs av- 
Gaver oKooa eyepOévtes Trovéouat, bxkwomeEp OKdou ehdovTES 
étiNavOavovTat. 

3. a&vverou axovoartes Kagoiat eoikact: Paris avToict 
papTupée. TapeovTas aTreivar. 

4. xaxol paptupes avOpadmoiot odOarpol Kal Ota, 
BSapBdpovus wWuyxas éyovTwv. 

5. od dpoveovert TovavTa ToANol oKdToLGL eyKUpeovet 
ove pabovTEes ywookover, EwuToior 5é SoKéovaL. 

6. akodoar ovK érictdmevor ovd’ Eitrety. 


Sources and Critical Notes. 


1. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 9 (cf. Philo, Leg. all. iii. 3, p. 88). 

Adyouv Bernays, déyuatos MS., Bek.: elva: Miller, cidéva: MS., 
Bern. Bgk. 

2. Sext. Emp. adv. math. vii. 132; (except last clause) Hipp. Ref. 
haer. ix. 9. In part: Arist. Rhet. iii. 5, 1407 b 14; Clem. Al. Strom. 
v. 14, p. 716 (=Euseb. P. EH. xiii. 13, p. 680) ; Amelius in Euseb. P. E. 
xi. 19, p. 540, (and elsewhere). Cf. Philo, Quis rer. div. haer. 43, p. 505 ; 
Joh. Sic. in Walz, Rhett. Gr. vi. p. 95. 

tov déoyros vulg. except Sext. Emp. : fero) (for aévveror) MS. Hipp. : 
amrefpotot. Bern., &retpor cioly Hipp., &reipo. Sext. Emp. 


3. Clem. Al. Strom. y. 14, p. 718 (Euseb. P. H. xiii. 13, p. 681); 


Theod. Ther. i. 13, 49: d&meva: MS. Clem. 
4, Sext. Emp. adv. math. viii. 126; Stob. Flor. iv. 56; cf. Diog. 


Laer. ix. 7. 
5. Clem..Al. Strom. ii. 2, p. 482; cf. M. Antoninus, iv. 46. 


éxéoos Gataker, dxkdoor vulg.: eyxupéovor Schuster, eyxuprevovow 
vulg. 
6. Clem. Al. Strom. ii. 5, p. 442. 
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TRANSLATION. 


1. Not on my authority, but on that of truth, it is 
wise for you to accept the fact that all things are one. 

Hippolytos quotes this with Fragment 45, to show that 

Herakleitos taught the underlying unity of all 

things. On the word Adyos (meaning both discourse 


and the truth the discourse contains), v. Zeller, i.” 
630, n. 1. 


2. This truth, though it always exists, men do not 
understand, as well before they hear it as when they hear 
it for the first time. For although all things happen in 
accordance with this truth, men seem unskilled indeed 
when they make trial of words and matters such as I am 
setting forth, in my effort to discriminate each thing ac- 
cording to its nature, and to tell what its state is. But 
other men fail to notice what they do when awake, in 
the same manner that they forget what they do when 
asleep. 

Hippolytos quotes this passage with reference to a 
universal all-pervading reason. 

3. Those who hear without the power to understand 
are like deaf men ; the proverb holds true of them—‘ Pre- 
sent, they are absent.’ 


Quoted by Clement in illustration of Ey. Lue. xiv. 35. 


4. Eyes and ears are bad witnesses for men, since 
their souls lack understanding. 


Sextus Emp. interprets this as meaning ‘rude souls 
trust the irrational senses.’ Cf. Zeller, i. 716, n. 5. 
5. Most men do not understand such things as they 
are wont to meet with; nor by learning do they come to 
know them, though they think they do. 
6. They know not how to listen, nor how to speak. 


Clement compares this with Eccles. vi. 85. 
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7. av pn Edna, avédriotov ovK eeupHoes, avebe- 
pevyntov zov Kal arropov. 

8. ypuoov of Sifjpevor yiv modd)v dptacovar Kal. 
evploKovot ONLYoP. . 

9. ‘ayyuBacinv. 

10. dvcws kpirtecOar pirel. 

11. 0 dvak [0b 76 pavreiov éore TO] ev Aeddois ove 
Neyer OUTE KPUTTEL, GAA onpalvel. 


/ \ t , > }- \ 
12. oiBudArda OF pawwouevm ocTopaTt ayéXacTa Kal 
/ 4 
akadroTioTa Kal apupicta POeyyowevn xiNiwv éTréwv 
> / lal lal \ \ \ 
eEvxveerar TH Pavan dua Tov Geor. 


se 4 ” b 4 4 fa a2eN / 
13. dc@v dYpis akon wa0nows, TadTa éym TpoTipew. 


14. admictovs apudicBntovpévay Trapexopmevor Be- 
Batwras. 


15. ofOarpol Tav OTav axpiBécTEpor pwapTupEs. 





7. Clem. Al. Strom. ii. 4, p. 437; Theod. Ther. i. p. 15, 51. 


éAmnobe Steph., €Amnat Byw. Schus.: eevphoere Steph., etev- 
phoes Schus. On punctuation vy. Gomperz, Archiv f. d. G. d. 
Phil. i. 100. 
8. Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 2, p. 565; Theod. Ther. i. p..15, 52. 
9. Suidas, under aéuqpioBareiy and ayxiBareiv. 
10. Themist. Or. v. p. 69 (xii. p. 159). Cf. Philo, Qu. im gen. iv. 1 
p. 237, de profug. 32, p. 573, de somn. i. 2, p. 621, de spec. legg. 8, p. 
344; Julian, Ov. vii. p. 216 oc. 


11. Plut. de pyth. orac. 21, p. 404 &; Stob. Flor. v. 72, Ixxxi. 17; 
Iambl. de myst. iii. 15. Cf. Lucian, vit. auct. 14. 
7d payreioy appears only in Plutarch, and should probably be 
omitted. 
12. Plut. de pyth. or. 6, p. 3974. Cf. Clem. Al. Strom. i. 15, p. 
358; Iambl. de myst. iii. 8; Pseudo-Herakl. Epist. viii. 
13. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 9. 
MS. écov, corr. Miller. 


14. Polyb. iv. 40. 
15. Polyb. xii. 27; cf. Hat. i. 
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7. If you do not hope, you will not find that which 
is not hoped for; since it is difficult to discover and 
impossible to attain. 

Clement compares this with Isaias vii. 9. With Gom- 
perz’s punctuation : ‘ Unless you expect the unex- 
pected, you will not find truth ; for, &c.’ 

8. Seekers for gold dig much earth, and find little 
gold. 

9. Controversy. 

10. Nature loves to hide. 

‘So we worship the creator of nature, because the 
knowledge of him is difficult.’ 

11. The Lord [whose is the oracle] at Delphi neither 
speaks nor conceals, but gives a sign. 

12. And the Sibyl with raving mouth, uttering 
words solemn, unadorned, and unsweetened, reaches with 
her yoice a thousand years because of the god in her. 

Quoted by Plutarch to show that allurements of sense 
are out of place in the holy responses of the god. 
Both this fragment and the preceding seem origi- 
nally to have referred to the nature of Herakleitos’s 
teaching ; it is obscure, and yet divine. 

18. What can be seen, heard, and learned, this I 
prize. 

Hippolytos contrasts this with Fr. 47, and in this con- 
nection the translation of Schuster, ‘Am I to prize 
these (invisible) things above what can be seen, 
heard, learned ?’ seems the more natural. 

14. (For this is characteristic of the present age, 
when, inasmuch as all lands and seas may be crossed by 
man, it would no longer be fitting to depend on the 
witness of poets and mythographers, as our ancestors 
generally did), ‘bringing forth untrustworthy witnesses to 
confirm disputed points,’ in the words of Herakleitos. 

15. Hyes are more exact witnesses than ears. 


Cf. Bernays, Rhein. Mus. ix. 261 sqq. 
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/ / 
16. rodvpabin voov Exew od SibacKer: “Holodov yap 
x 29/ \ t : 
av edidake «al Uv0ayopyy atris te Bevoddvea kal 
“Exaraiov. 
/ / 
17. Hv@ayopns Mvnodpyou iotopiny HoKxnoe avOpo- 
Tov pddiota wavtov' Kal [é«reEdwevos ta’tas Tas 
\ / fal 
cuyypapas| érolnoe EwvToD codinv, Torvpablny, KaKo- 
Texvinv. 
¢ / / 
18. oxoowv Noyous ijKovea ovdels adixvéetat és TODTO, 
ee 
@MOTE ywooKEW OTL Copoy got TAYTOV KEYwpLoMEVOD. 
\ / lal 
19. & 10 coor, [érictacbat yveuny 4 KvBepvatar 
\ 
mavta dia TavTov]. (65) AeyecOar ovK 20érer Kal 2Oéree 
Znvos ovvoma. : 
/ an 
20. Koopov < TOvde > Tov avTOV amdyTwY OTE TLS OEdV 
ovTe avOpa@rrav érroince, AN Hv aiel Kal zore Kal Forat 
rn OVA 
mop aelCwov, am@Tomevov méTpa Kal aTrooBEevydpevov péTpa. 





16. Diog. Laer. ix. 1. First part: Aul. Gell. WV. A. praef. 12; Clem. 
Al. Strom. i. 19, p. 373: Athen. xiii. p. 610 8: Julian, Or. vi. p. 187 D; 
Proklos in Tim. 31 Fr. 

moAuuab7 MSS. Clem. Athen. 
17. Diog. Laer. viii. 6. Cf. Clem. Al. Strom. i. 21, p. 396. 
Schleiermacher omits éxActdauevos 7. Tr. cvyypapas: Vulg. émoinoaro 


éavrod, the text is. from Laurent. ed. Cobet: Casaubon kaAo- 
Texviny. 


18. Stob. Flor. iii. 81. 

19. Laer. Diog. ix. 1; Plut. de Is. 77, p. 382c. Cf. Kleanthes, H. Z. 
36; Pseudo-Linos, 18, Mul. Byw. 65; Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14, p. 718 
(Euseb. P. H. xiii. 13, p. 681); Cf. Bernays, Rhein. Mus. ix. 256. The 
fragments are combined by Gomperz, 1. c. 

fre of éyxuBepynoee Diog. Laer., rod ppovotvros ¢ KuBepyara rd 
ctpray, Plut., yvouns 7) . . . mdvra xuBepyds. Kleanth. 

20. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14, p. 711 (Euseb. P. E. xiii. 13, p. 676). 
First clause: Plut. de anim. procr. 5,p.10144. Last clause: Sim. in 


Arist. de coelo, p. 132, Kars.; Olympiod. in Plat. Phaed. p. 201, Fine 
Bywater traces the thought through writers of Stoical school. 


pérpy Euseb. ed. Steph. p. 132. 
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16. Much learning does not teach one to have 
understanding ; else it would have taught Hesiod, and 
Pythagoras, and again Xenophanes, and Hekataios. 


17. Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchos, prosecuted in- 
vestigations more than any other man, and [selecting 
these treatises] he made a wisdom of his own—much 
learning and bad art. 


18. No one of all whose discourses I have heard has 
arrived at this result: the recognition that wisdom is 
apart from all other things. 


VY. Teichmiiller, i. 109 ff. on the idea of katharsis in 
Herakleitos. 


19. Wisdom is one thing: [to understand the intel- 
ligence by which all things are steered through all 
things]; it is willing and it is unwilling to be called by 
the name Zeus. 


The first two clauses follow Fr. 16 in Diog. Laer. ; 
the idea in parenthesis often appears in Stoic 
writers. 


20. This order, the same for all things, no one of 
gods or men has made, but it always was, and is, and 
ever shall be, an ever-living fire, kindling according to 
fixed measure, and extinguished according to fixed 
measure. 


Zeller, i. 645 n. 1, discusses the various interpretations, 
and prefers to translate the first phrase ‘ This 
world, the same for all,’ 7.e. including gods and men. 
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"21. mupds tporal mp@tov Oddacca: Oaddoons Sz Td 
Mev Hou yi, TO OF Tyuuov mpnornp. 


\ > / rn 
22. mupos avrayelBerar mdvta kal wip dmdvtor, 
(4 fal / \ 
@oTEP KpvTod XpHmaTa Kal ypnudTwV ypvoos. 


23. Oddacoa SiaxéeTar Kai peTpéetar és TOV adTov 
oyov oKoios mpocGev Hv %) yevéoOar tyft. 


24. ypnopoctvn .. . KOopos. 


25. Sf wip tov ys Odvarov, Kal anp SH Tov mupos 
Odvatov: tOwp Sh Tov agpos Oavarov, yh Tov bdaTos. 


26. mavra TO Tdp eredOov Kpwwéer Kal KaTadmpeTar. 
27. To px) SdvOv ToTE TAS ay TLs NAO ; 


28.° ra 58 wavta oiakifer Kepavvos. 





21. Clem. Al. Strom. y. 14, p. 712 (Euseb. P. H. xiii. 13, p. 676), Cf. 
Hipp. Ref. haer. vi. 17. 


wip tporas Hus. D, mupds tporas Hus. F G, ed. Steph.: @adAacca 
Rus. F. ; elsewhere @aAdoons. 


22. Plut. de HI8, p. 38848; cf. Philo, de mcor. mun. 21, p. 508; 


Diog. Laer. ix. 8; Herakl. alleg. Hom. 43; Euseb. P. H. xiv. 3, p. 720 Xe. 


Probably only the word dmeiBoua: comes from Herakleitos; cf. the 
two forms of Fr. 31 in Plutarch. 


23. Clem. Al. Strom. y. 14, p. 712 (Euseb. P. H. xiii. 13, p. 676). 
Euseb. omits yi, Schuster reads yjv: mpdc8ev Hus., mp@tov Clem. 


24. Philo, Leg. all. iii. 3, p. 88, de vict. 6, p. 242; Hipp. Ref. haer. 
ix. 10. Cf. Plut. de HI9, p. 389 0. 


25. Maxim. Tyr. xli. 4, p. 489. Cf. M. Antoninus, iv. 46. Plut. de 
ET 18, p. 392 c (Hus. P. H. xi. 11, p. 528) and de prim. frig. 10, p. 949 , 
gives simply upbs @dvaros aépos yéveots. 


26. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 10. 
27. Clem. Al. Paedag. ii. 10, p. 229. tis, ra Schleierm., 7: Gataker. 


28. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 10. Cf. Klean. H. Z. 10. Philodem. de 
piet. p. 70, Gomp. 
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91. The transformations of fire are, first of all, sea ; 
‘and of the sea one half is earth, and the other half is 
lightning flash. 

Zeller, i. 647n. 1, regards zpyoryp as identical with 
xepavvds of Fr. 28. Burnett, Harly Greek Philo- 


sophy, p. 158 n. 58, suggests fiery stormeloud, 
Seneca’s igneus turbo. 


22. All things are exchanged for fire, and fire for all 
things; as wares are exchanged for gold, and gold for 
wares. 

23. (The earth) is poured out as sea, and measures 
the same amount as existed before it became earth. 


V. Lassalle, ii. 68; Heinze, Logos, p. 25; Schuster, 
p. 129; Zeller, i. 690 n. 1. 


24. Want and satiety. 


Context: Fire is intelligent and the governing cause 
ofallthings. Herakleitos calls it want and satiety. 
In his opinion want is the process of arrangement, 
and satiety the process of conflagration. 

25. Fire lives in the death of earth, and air lives in 
the death of fire; water lives in the death of air, and 
earth in that of water. 

Not accepted by Zeller, i. 676, who regards it as a 
Stoic version of Fr. 68. 

26. Fire coming upon all things will test them, and 
lay hold of them. 

Burnett suggests that the reference to a judgment 


(kpuvéer) Was inserted by Hippolytos to obtain the 
Christian idea of a judgment. 


27. How could one escape the notice of that which 
never sets ? 


Cf. Schuster, p, 184; Zeller, i. 649 n. 2; Teichmiiller, 
i. 184. 


28, The thunderbolt directs the course of all things. 
Cf. Fr. 19. 
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ev > te 4 / 
29. HAvos ovx vrrepRyceTar wétpa* ei SE pr}, Epwies 
/ 
pv Sixns érikoupor 2€evpycovaer. 
7 A \ c / / e ” 
30. jovs Kal eortrépns Téppata % apKtos, Kal aytior 
a ” 
THs apKTov ovpos aiOpiov Aros. 
>? \ - 

B31. ef yun HrLos Hv, eddpovn av Hp. 

< , > 5 se! / ef 

32. véos éf’ nuepn HALos. 

e , 
34.* dpa wavta Pépovar. 
/ 

85. duddoKxados 62 wrElot@v “Holodos: todrov éml- 
oravTat WrEioTa eldévat, Satis Hugpnv Kal evppovny ovK 
éyivwoke: ETL yap Ev. 

c XN ¢€ / > 4 \ 
36. 0 Geos tépn evppovn, xeywov Oéepos, TodAEWos 
ee: / / : a 
eipnvn, KOpos Niyos* arovodTat O& OKwoTrEP bKOTAY cUL- 
4 / / ’ 
pry <Ovopa> Ovodpace: dvowaterat ca? Sovnv Exacrov. 





29. Plut. de evil. 11, p. 6044; de Iside 48, p.370p. Cf. Hipp. Ref. 
haer. vi. 26; Iambl. Prot. 21, p. 132. 

Pseudo-Herakl. Hp. ix. reads roAdAal Sikns “Epivies, auaprnudtwy 
gvaaxes: Plut. 370 p reads AavOdvew nol tH mdvtwy yevéoer 
KaTapomevov, ek maxns Kal dvtimabelas thy yeveow exdvTwr ; 
fawov 5& ph brepBhoec8ar rods mpoonKovtos bpous- ei dt pwn, 
yadérras [kAGbas, Hubman] ui dikns emicovpous ekeuvpjoey. 


80. Strabo, i. 6, p. 3. Vulg. adds yap after jois. 

31. Plut. Aq. et ign. 7, p. 9574. Cf. Plut. de fort. 3, p. 98; Clem. Al. 
Prot. 11, p. 87; Somn. Scip. 1, 20. 

32. Arist. Met. ii. 2, p. 355a9; Alexander Aph. in Met. 1. 1. 93 a; 
Olymp. in Met. 1.1.; Prokl. in Tim. p. 3348. Cf. Plotin. Hnn. ii. 1, p. 
97; Plato, Polit. vi. p. 4988 (and Schol.); Olymp. in Plat. Phaed. p. 
201 Fine. 

33. Diog. Laer. i. 23 yields no fragment. / 

34. Plut. Quazs. Plat. viii. 4,p. 1007". Cf. Plut. de def. orac. 12, 


p. 4164; M. Antonin. ix. 3. 
35. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix.10. MSS. edppootvny, corr. Miller. 


36. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 10 (ef. v. 21). 


After Aids Bergk inserts from Hippolytos ravayrla drayra autos 
yéos. Bergk adds olvos after Skwomep, Schuster after @vduacr ; 
Bernays suggests @vwua after ovpmyn, Zeller ahp, Diels wip. 


MSS. read cupmryi. 


* I keep Bywater’s numbers, though I omit some of his fragments. 
Such omissions are referred to in the critical notes. 
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29. The sun will not overstep his bounds ; if he does, 
the Erinnyes, allies of justice, will find him out. 


30. The limit of the evening and the morning is 
the Bear; and opposite the Bear is the boundary of 
bright Zeus. 


Strabo regards this as a Homeric expression for the 
fact that the northern circle is the boundary of 
rising and setting. Zeus aithrios means the clear 
heavens. 


31. If there were no sun, it would be night. 
32. The sun is new every day. 


88. (Herakleitos and Demokritos* bear witness that 
Thales was an astronomer, and predicted eclipses, etc.) 


34. The seasons bring all things. 


‘Time is not motion of a simple sort, but, so to speak, 
motion in an order which has measure and limits 
and periods. ‘The sun, guardian of these,.... 
appoints and announces the seasons, which, accord- 
ing to Herakleitos, bring all things.’ 


35. Hesiod is the teacher of most men ; they suppose 
that his knowledge was very extensive, when in fact he 
did not know night and day, for they are one. 


36. God is day and night, winter and summer, war 
and peace, satiety and hunger; but he assumes different 
forms, just as when incense is mingled with incense; 
every one gives him the name he pleases. 


7p) 
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> , a ak \ } = 
37. &6 mavTa Ta dvTa Kavos yévoLTo, pives ay 
Svaryvoiev. 


(- r 
38. fai :uyal dopavrar Kal’ “Acdnv.t 
\ \ / \ 4 
39. Ta ~uxpa Oéperat, Oepuov ~iryerar, bypoy abaive- 
Tat, Kappanéov voriverar. 
/ 
40. cxidvnor Kal cuvayer, mpoceor Kal arrest. 
41—42. rotapotcr dis rotou abroio. ob« dv éuBains: 
ef o 
ETepa yap (Kal Erepa) érippéer Hdara. 
/ lel £, / (< 
43. peuhetar TO “Opnpm “Hpdkrevros eiardvre: os 
” ” 6 n ww s fal , bd Li > / 
Epis ex Te Gedy Ex 1 avOpwrwv arodoLTo oviyjoecbat 
yap pnoe wavtTa. 
; ; 
44. rodNewos TavTwyv pv TaTnp éote Tavrwv Sz 
Bactrevs, cai rods pev Oeods edevEe Tos S: avOpdrrovs, 
Tovs wey SovAous erroince Tos 53 ZdevOépovs. 





37. Arist. de sensw 5, p. 443 a 21. 

38. Plut. de fac. in orbe lun. 28, p. 943 8. Patin, Hinheitslehre, p. 23, 
points out that this so-called fragment is probably due to a misunder- 
standing of the passage in Aristotle (Fr. 37). 


39. Schol. Tzetz. ad Exeg. in Iliad. p. 126, Hermann. Cf. Hippo- 
krates, wep) dialrns 1, 21; Pseudo-Herakl. Hpist. y. 


40. Plut. de HI 18, p. 3928. V. Pseudo-Herakl. Hpist. vi. 

41. Plut. Quaes. nat. 2, p.912a. First half: Plato, Krat. 402; 
Arist. Metaph. xiv. 5, p. 1010a13; Plut. de sera num. vind. 15, p. 559 ¢; 
de EI 18, p. 3924; Simplic. in Arist. Phys. 17 p. 77, 32; Ibid. f. 308 v. 

Plato and Simpl. read és rby airdy woraudv. Byw. inserts xal 
€repa; cf. his fr. 42 infra. 


42. Arius Didymus in Euseb. P. H#. xy. 20, p. 821. [Cf. Sext. Emp. 
Pyrrh. hyp. iii. 115.) rorapotor roto: abroic: euBalvovow Erepa Kal Erepa 
Udara emipper. 

43. Simpl. in Arist. Cat. p. 104 4 ed. Basil. (Scholl. in Arist. 88 b 28) ; 
Schol. Ven. ad ZI. xviii. 107, and Eustath. p. 1133, 56. Cf. Arist. Hth. 
Bud. vii. 1,p. 1235 a 26; Plutarch de Isid. 48, 370 p; Numen. in Chalcid. 
on Tim. 295. 

44. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 9. First part: Plut. de Iside 48, p. 3870p; 
Prok on Tim. 544 (cf. 24.8) ; Lucian, guwomodo hist. conse. 2; Icar. 8. 
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37. If all things should become smoke, then percep- 
tion would be by the nostrils. 


Arist. ‘Some think that odour is a smoky exhalation, 

. and that every one is brought in contact with 

this in smelling. So Herakleitos says that if all 

things,’ etc. ‘The reference is originally to the 
conflagration of the universe [éx7vpwars]. 


88. Souls smell in Hades. 


Plutarch adds the reason: Because they retain a per- 
ception of what is fiery. 


39. Cool things become warm, the warm grows cool ; 
the wet dries, the parched becomes wet. 


40. It scatters and brings together; it approaches 
and departs. 


This follows the next fragment, as illustrating change. 


41-42. You could not step twice in the same rivers ; 
for other and yet other waters are ever flowing on. 


43. Herakleitos blamed Homer for saying: Would 
that strife might perish from among gods and men! For 
then, said he, all things would pass away. 


Aristotle assigns a different reason: For there could be 
no harmony without sharps and flats, nor living 
beings without male and female, which are con- 
trarles. 


44. War is father of all and king of all; and some 
he made gods and some men, some slaves and some 
free. 


D2 
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45. od Evviace bxws Siahepopevov EwuT@ dporoyéer* 
TadivTpoTros appovin Oxworrep TOEOU Kal AUpns. 

46. ro dvriEouv cupdgpov. ek tav SvadepovTwr 
KadXdiotny appoviay. mavta Kar’ epw yiverOar. 

47. appovin apavis havephs kpelocwv. 

48. pr) eikh) wept TOV peyloTov cvpBaropeba. 

49. xpn eb pada TOArOY toTopas pioaodovs avdpas 

3 
elvau. 

50. yvadéwy 080s evOeia kal cKodw) pla eori Kal % 
avuTn. 

51. dvou cvppar’ Gv EXowTo wadXov 1) xpucov. 

52. Oaddacca dap Kabapwotatoy Kal puapotaTor, 
ixOvou piv TOTiYmov Kal cwTHpLOV, avOpwTroLs OF aTOTOV 
Kal or€Opiov. 

58. Sues coeno, cohortales aves pulvere (vel cinere) 
lavari. 54. open MENDES 





45. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 9. Cf. Plato, Symp. 187 a, Soph. 242n; 
Plut. de anim. procr. 27, p. 1026 B. 

MSS. déuodoyéew, corr. Miller. Cf. (Bywater 56) Plut. de trang. 
15, 473; de Is. 45, 369; Porphyr. de ant. nym. 29; Simpl. 
Phys. 11 y 50, 11. These writers give wadlyrovos; maaAly- 
tpomos is probably from Parmenides y. 59; Plutarch inserts 
Kéomov. 

46. Arist. Eth. Nic. viii. 2, p.1155b14. Cf. Theophr. Metaph. 15 ; 
Arist. Hth. Hud. vii. 1; 1235 a 13. These are rather summary 
phrases than quotations. 

47. Plut. de anim. procr. 27, p. 1026 c¢; Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 9-10. 

48. Diog. Laer. ix. 73. 

49. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14, p. 733. 

50. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 10. MSS. ypapewyv, corr. Duncker. The 
MSS. reading may be a participle introducing the quotation, and 
wrongly included in the excerpt, as Tannery suggests (Science hellén. 


pp- 198 ff.). 
51. Arist. Eth. Nic. x. 5, p. 1176a6. Cf. Albertus M. de veget. vi. 
401 (p. 545 Mey.) R. P. 408: ‘Boves . . . felices . . . cum inveniant 


orobum ad comendum.’ Bywater, Jowrnal Philol. 1880, p. 230. 
52. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix.10. Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. hyp. i. 55. 
53. Columella, de R. R. viii. 4. Cf. Galen, Protrept. 13, p. 5 ed. Bas. 
54. Athen. v. 178 ¥r. Cf. Clem. Al. Protrept. 10, p. 75; Sext. Emp. 
Pyrrh. hyp. i. 55; Plotin. Enn. i. 6, p. 55. 
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45. Men do not understand how that which draws 
apart agrees with itself; harmony lies in the bending 
back, as for instance of the bow and of the lyre. 


V. Bernays, Rhein. Mus. vii. p. 94. Reading wadw- 
rovos from fragment 56, we obtain the meaning 
‘opposite tension’ more distinctly. 


46. Opposition unites. From what draws apart 
results the most beautiful harmony. All things take 
place by strife. 


Quoted by Aristotle as an illustration of the search for 
a deeper principle, more in accordance with nature. 


47. Hidden harmony is better than manifest. 


48. Let us not make rash conjectures about the 
greatest things. 


49. Men who desire wisdom must be learners of very 
many things. 


50. For woolcarders the straight and the crooked 
path is one and the same. 


51. Asses would rather have refuse than gold. 


52. The sea is the purest and the foulest water ; it 
is drinkable and healthful for fishes; but for men it is 
unfit to drink and hurtful. 


Quoted by Hippolytos as an example of Herakleitos’ 
identification of opposites. 


538-54. Swine like to wash in the mire; barnyard 
fowls in the dust. 
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55. wav épmetov wANYH vémerat. 

56=45. 

57. ayabov Kai Kaxov TavTov. 

58. of tatpol Téuvovtes Kalovtes Tavtn Bacavitovtes 
Kak@s TOUS appwotodvTas éeraiTiavTar pnddv’ aEvov 
bic Oov KapBavew Tapa TdV appwotovyTov. 

59. cuvdryevas otra Kal ovyl odAa, cUupPEpopevor 
Suabepopevov, cvvabov Siddov: éx mavtwv bv Kad &€ évds 


Tata. 
e 


60. Sikns odvowa ovK ay Seca, ei TaDTa py Hv. 

61. fr@ pev OeO Kara TavTa Kai ayaa Kai Sixa.a, 
avOpwrrot d2 & pév adica bTeirjpacw, & 52 Sixava.t 

62. eidgvar yp? Tov Todewov eovta Evvdv, Kai Sixnv 
Epw* Kal ywoueva ravta Kar’ Ew Kal type@pevat. 

63. ore yap ciuappéva TavTws. .. . 








55. Arist. de mundo 6, p. 401a8 (Apuleius, de mundo 36; Stob. 
Ecl. i. 2, p. 86). From Cod. Flor. of Apuleius Goldbacher obtains the 
following (Zeit. f. d. Oester. Gymn. 1876, p. 496): Zebs Gwavra evepyeret 
bu@s as by TIVa Mépn odpaTos adrov. 

56. V. 45. 

57. Arist. Top. viii. 5, p. 159b30; Phys. i. 2, p. 185 b20; Hipp. 
Ref. haer. ix. 10; Simpl. in Phys. 11 y. 50,11; 18 v. 82, 23. 

58. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 10. Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 2,54; Plato, Gorg. 
521 8, Polit. 293; Simpl. in Epict. 13, p. 83 p, and 27 p. 178 a. 

Vulg. undev, Sauppe pndéva: vulg. uic@av, Wordsworth picddv. 
Bywater objects to Bacavi(ovres and omits the phrases tos 
dppworodyras and mapa T&y appworovyTay. 

59. Arist. de mundo 5, p. 396b12 (Apuleius, de mundo 20; Stob. 
Ecl. i. 34, p. 690). 

Stob. VA ovadAdwer cis, Arist. Q ouvdvas, OR ovvdies: Arist. 
P, Stob. and Apul. éAa: Zeller omits kal. 

60. Clem. Al. Strom. iy. 38, p. 568. Cf. Pseudo-Herakl. Hpist. vii. 

61. Schol. B in Zl. iv. 4, p. 120 Bk. Cf. Hippokr. de diaeta i. 11 
RP. 37 c; Bernays, Herakl. 22. Probably a Stoic deduction from 
Herakleitos, and therefore to be omitted here. 

62. Orig. cont. Cels. vi. 42, p. 312. Cf. Plut. de soll. anim. 7, 
p. 964; Laer. Diog. ix. 8. 

Vulg. ei 5t, Schleierm. cidévar: vulg. épeiv, Schl. Epi. 

[63. Stob. Hcl. i. 6, p. 178. Vulg. ciuappevn, A eluappeva. 
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55. Every beast is tended by blows. 
Cf. Zeller, i. p. 724: ‘Every creature feeds on earth.’ 


(56. Identical with 45.) 

57. Good and bad are the same. 

58. (Good and bad are one; at any rate, as Hera- 
‘eitos says) physicians, who cut and burn and in 
every way torment the sick, complain that they do 
not receive any adequate recompense from them. 

59. Thou shouldst unite things whole and things 
not whole, that which tends to unite and that which 
tends to separate, the harmonious and the discordant ; 
from all things arises the one, and from the one all 
things. 

60. They would not have known the name of justice, 
-were it not for these things. 


According to the context in Clement ‘these things ‘ 
refers to injustice. 


61. (God, ordering things as they ought to be, perfects 
all things in the harmony of the whole, as Herakleitos 
says that) for god all things are fair and good and 

just, but men suppose that some are unjust and others 
just. 

Cf. Hippoer. de Diaeta (Bernays, Herakl. 22; RP 87 ¢) 
Accordingly the arrangements (laws) which men 
have made are never constant, either when they 
are right, or when they are not right ; but the 
arrangements the gods have made are always right, 


both those which are right and those which are 
not right; so great is the difference between them. 


62. Men should know that war is general and that 
justice is strife ; all things arise and [pass away] through 
strife. 

63. For they are absolutely destined. . . 
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64, Advartos zor oKoca eyepOévTes opedpev, OKdoa SE 
evOovTes UTrvos. 

65. v. 19. 

66. rod Brod ovvopua Bios, zpyov b Advaros. 

67. Oeoi Ovntol, avOpwro. aOdvator, Cavres Tov 
éxelvov Odvarov Tov S& éxelvev Biov rebveares. 

68. yruyjor yap Oavatos bdwp yevécOar, date St 
Oavaros yiv yeverOar: ex ys Se bdwp yiveras, 2& HSarTos 
d2 Woy. 

69. 0d0s dvw Kato pla Kal WUT». 

70. Evvov apyn Kal répas. 

T1. Wuyts melpata otk av 2€etpouo macay ému- 
TOpEvopLEVvos OOOV. 





64. Clem. Al. Strom. iii. 3, p. 520. Cf. Strom. v. 14, p: 712; Philo, 
de Joseph. 22, p. 59. 

66. Schol. in IJ. i. 49; Cramer, A. P. iii. p. 122; Etym. Mag. under 
Bios; Tzetz. Ex. in Il. p. 101; Eust. in J]. i. 49, p. 41. Cf. Hippokr. de 
diaeta 21 otvoya tpdpn, Epyov Be ovxl. 


67. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix.10; Herakl. Alleg. Hom. 24, p.51; Maxim. 
Tyr. x. 4, p. 107, xli. 4, p. 489; Lucian, Vit. awct. 14; Porph. de ant. 
nymph. 10; Clem. Al. Paed. iii. 1, p. 251; Philo, Leg. alleg. i. 33, p. 65, 
and Qu. in Gen. iv. 152, p.360. Human and divine nature identical: 
Dio Cass. Fr. i.xxxy. Ch. 30, i. 40 Dind.; Stob. Hel. i. 39, p. 768. 


Hipp. reads a@dvarot Ovnrol, Oynrol abdvaro:; Clement &%vOpwrot 
Geol, Geol &vApwrrot. 


68. Philo, de incor. mundi 21, p. 509; Aristides Quint. ii. p. 106 
Meib.; Clem. Al. Strom. vi. 2, p. 746; Hipp. Ref. haer. v. 16; Julian, 
Or. vy. p. 165; Prokl. in Tim. p. 36c; Olympiod. in Plat. Gorg. p. 357 
Jahn; idem, p. 542. 

69. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 10. Cf. Plato, Phileb. 43 a; Kleomed. 7. 
petedwpwy i. p. 75 Bak.; Maximus Tyr. xli. 4, p. 489; Tertull. adv. Marc, 
ii. 28 Diog. Laer. ix. 8; Plotin. Hmm. iv. 8, p. 468; Iambl. Stob. Hel. 
i. 41; Hippokr. x. tpopijs 45; Philo, de incor. mun. 21, p. 508; and de 
somn. i. 24, p. 644; and de vit. Moys. i. 6, p. 85; Muson. Stob. Flor. cviii. 
60; M. Antonin. vi. 17. 

70. Porphyr. Schol. B. IJ. xiv. 200, p. 392 Bek. Cf. Hippokr. =. 
rémwy 1, w. Sialrns 1,19, 7. tpopis 9. Philo, Leg. all. i. 3, p. 44; Plut. 
de ET 8, p. 388 c. 

71. Diog. Laer. ix. 7; Tertull.de anima 2. Cf. Hipp. Ref. haer. v. 7. 


HERAKLEITOS 4] 


64. All the things we see when awake are death, 
and all the things we see when asleep are sleep. 


For various interpretations, v. Teichmiiller, i. 97 sq. ; 
Zeller, i. 715; Patin, Hinheztslehre, 19. 


65. v. 19. 


66. The name of the bow is life, but its work is 
death. 


A similar play on words is found in Fr. 101. 
67. Gods are mortals, men are immortals, each 
living in the others’ death and dying in the others’ life. 
Cf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. iii. 230, R.P. 38. 
68. For to souls it is death to become water, and for 
water it is death to become earth; but water is formed 


from earth, and from water, soul. 


Clement quotes this as borrowed from Orpheus; and 
Hippolytos also found it in the poets. 


69 Upward, downward, the way is one and the 
same. 


70. Beginning and end are common (to both ways). 


71. The limits of the soul you could not discover, . 
though traversing every path. 
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fol , e lal / 
72. ~uxnor tépyrus byphoe yevéoOat. 
Sey c (PE er AS / 
73. avnp oKer’ av pe0bcOn, ayetar bro TraLdos avnBov 
/ ¢ 
opardopevos, ovK Eraiwy bKn Baiver, byphy THY run 
EXO. 
74-716. ain oyn copwrary Kal apiorn. 
” 4 > / 
77. avOpwrros, bxws ev edvppovn pdos, amterat arro- 
oBévvuTa. 
78. tavr’ elvar av Kal teOvnKos, Kal TO éypnyopos 
Kal'to KaGedov, Kal véov Kal ynpavov: Tade yap peTa- 
mecovTa eked éoTl KAKELVA TAL pEeTATECOYTA TAaDTA. 


7X fal 
79. aiwv tats éote mailwy meccevwv* taioos 1 
Bacirnin. 








72. Numen. Porphyr. de antro nymph. 10. 

73. Stob. Flor. v. 120. Cf. M. Antonin. iv. 46. 

74-76. Plutarch, Rom. 28; Aristid. Quint. ii. p. 106; Porphyr. de 

-antro nymph. 11; Synesius, de insomn. p. 140 4 Petay. ; Stob. Flor. vy. 120; 

Glykas, Ann. i. p. 748; Eustath. Z/. xxiii. 261, p. 1299, 17. 

Reading abyh Enph WuxH (Bywater 75 and 76) ; Philo, Euseb. P. E. 

viii. 14, p. 399; and de prov. ii. 109, p. 117; Muson. Stob. 
Flor. xvii. 43; Plut. de esu carn. i. 6, p. 995z; and de def. 
orac. 41, p. 482%; Clem. Al. Paedag. ii. 2, p. 184; Galen, =. 
TaY THs Wuxns nov 5, i. p. 346 Bas.; Hermeias on Plato, 
Phaedr. 73; Porphyr. apopu. xpbs 7a vonra 33, 78. ‘Ac 
suspicor illud aiyh irrepsisse pro atin; quod aliquis exposuerit 
illa voce énpd, unde orta est illa lectio,’ Stephan. Poes. Phil. 
p- 139. : 

77. Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 22, p. 628. ; 


Bywater emends the text of Clement to read: &vOpwros drws ey 
eippdyn pdos dmrerat, doaitws Gmobavay des. (Gy 5& Gwrerat 
rebvedros ebdwy, awocBeobels Seis. eypnyopws Gmrretat etdovros, 
and compares Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 130; Seneca, Hpist. 54. 


78. Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. 10, p.106"; and de ET 18, p.392p. (Ber- 
nays, Rhein. Mus. vii. p. 100, thinks that more of the contents of these 
passages is drawn from Herakleitean sources.) Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 22, 
p. 628; Sext.Emp. Pyrrh. iii. 230; Tzetz. Chil. ii. 722. 

79. Hipp. Ref. haer. ix. 9. Cf. Clem. Al. Paed. i. 5, p. 111; Tambl. 
Stob. Bel. ii. 1, p.12; Prokl. in Tim. 101 ¥; Plato, Legg. 1.644 p, x. 903D; 
Philo, de vit. Moys. i. 6, p. 85; Plut. de EJ 21, p. 3938; Lucian, vit. 

_auct. 14, 
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72. It is a delight to souls to become wet. 


73. Whenever a man gets drunk, he is led about by 
a beardless boy, stumbling, not knowing whither he 
goes, for his soul is wet. 


74. The dry soul is wisest and best. 


Byw. 75. A dry beam is the wisest and best soul; 
Fr. 76. Where the earth is dry, the soul is wisest and best. 


If Fr. 74 is the genuine form, the corruptions are 
very early. We cannot, however, regard all three 
forms as genuine, and it is at least doubtful whether 
Fr. 75 expresses a Herakleitean idea. 

Zeller and others add to Fr. 74 the rest of the phrase 
in Plutarch, ‘ flashing through the body as light- 
ning through the cloud.’ 


77. Man, like a light in the night, is kindled and 
put out. 


78. Life and death, and waking and sleeping, and 
youth and old age, are the same; for the latter change 
and are the former, and the former change back to the 
latter. 


79. Lifetime is a child playing draughts; the king- 
dom is a child’s. 


Clement understood aidy to be Zeus ; Hippolytos made 
it equivalent to aisvos, the eternal (king). 
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80. 26.Snodunv guewvrov. 

81. motapotor toio. adtoic. éuBaivouev te Kal ovK 
éuBalvoper, ciuév Te Kal ovK elev. 

82. xapatos tore Tots adrois woxOeiv Kal dpyecOa. 

83. wetaBadXov avatravera. 

84. Kal 0 kuKewv SticTatas p2 KiWVEdpEVos. 

85. vé«ves Kompiwv éxBXnTOTEpoL. 

86. yevouevor Chew 20édover popovs 7’ eyew+ [waddov 
d¢ dvaravecOat,| Kai taidas Katadelmovor opous 
yevéo Bar. 


rae 
90. tos kaevdovtas épydras eivac [Kal cvvepryovs | 
a n / 
TOV EV TH KOTUM yLVOMEevwn. 


80. Plut. adv. Colot. 20,p.1118c; Dio Chrys. Ov. 55, p. 282; Tatian, 
Or. ad Graec.; Diog. Laer. ix. 5; Plotin. Hnm. iv. 8, p. 468; Julian, Or. 
vi. p. 1854; Prokl. on Tim. 106%; Suidas s. v. roorotuos. Cf. Clem. 
Al. Strom. ii. 1, p. 429; Plotin. En. v. 9, p. 559; Hesychius éd{(noa. 

81. Herakl. Alleg. Hom. 24; Seneca, Hpist. 58. Cf. Epicharm. Fr. 
B 40 Lorenz. 

82. Plotin. Hmm. ix. 8, p. 468; Iambl. Stob. Hcl.i. 41, p. 906; Aeneas 
Gaz. Theophrast. p. 9 Barth. Cf. Hippokr. 7. dialrns i. 15; Philo, de 
cherub. 26, p. 155. 

83. Plotin. Hn. iy. 8, p. 468 and p. 473; Iambl. Stob. Hcl. i. 41, p. 
906 and p. 894; Aeneas G. Theophrast. p. 9 and p. 11. 

84. Theophrast. 7. iAlyywy 9, p. 138 Wim.; Alexand. Aphr. Probl. 
p- 11 Usen. Cf. M. Antonin. iv. 27. 


MSS. Alexander, kuxAedwy and torara:: Theophrast. begins the 
sentence with uy, corr. Bernays. 


85. Strabo, xvi. 26, p. 784; Plutarch, Qu. conv. iv. 4, p. 669.4; Pollux, 
Onom. vy. 163; Origen, c. Cels. v. 14, p. 247 (quoting Celsus, y. 24,. 
p- 253); Julian, Or. vii. p. 226c. Of. Philo, de profug. ii. p. 555; 
Plotin. Hn. vy. 1, p. 483; Schol. V. ad I7. xxiy. 54 (=EHustath. ad Ii. 
p. 1838, 47); Epictet. Diss. ii. 4, 5. 

86. Clem. Al. Strom. iii. 3, P. 516. Mullach assigns the bracketed 
words to Clement. 

87-89. Plut. de orac. def. 11, p. 4158, andcf. Plac. phil. 24, p. 909; 
Censorin. de D. N.17; Io. Lydus, de mensibus iii. 10, p. 37, ed. Bonn 
(Crameri A. P. i. p. 324) ; cf. Philo, Qu. im gen. ii. 5, p.82. These 
passages do not yield any definite fragment of Herakleitos. 

90. M. Antonin. vi. 42. Pfleiderer rejects «al ovvepyovs. 
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80. I inquired of myself. 


The translation follows the sense in Diogenes; in 
Plutarch it is parallel with the Delphic oracle, 
‘I have sought to know myself.’ 


81. In the same rivers we step and we do not step ; 
we are and we are not. 


Cf. Fr. 41. 


82. It is weariness to toil at the same things, and to 
be subject to them. 


83. Changing it finds rest. 


84. Even a potion separates into its ingredients 
when it is not stirred. 


85. Corpses are more fit to be thrown away than 
dung. 


86. Being born they wish to live and to meet death, 


[or rather to find rest,| and they leave behind children 
to die. 


87. Thirty years make a generation, according to Hera- 
kleitos. 88. Not without reason does Herakleitos call a 


month a generation. 89. A man may become a grandfather 
in thirty years. 


90. The sleeping are workmen (and fellow-workers) 
in what happens in the world. 
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91. Evvov gore Taor TO ppoveew. Eby vow AéyovTas 
> / \ lel fol 
loxupifecOar xpi) TO Evva TavTwv, bkwaoTEP VOM TOALS 

\ \ ? / 
Kal mod loxyupoTtépws. Tpépovtar yap TavTes of 

, 

avOp@re.ot vomot vo Evos Tod Oeiov: Kpatéer yap 

r i , , r 
TocovTov oKocov eérer Kai eEapKées ToL Kal TreEpt- 
yiverat. 

a t r a , 

92. rod Aoyou 8 gzovtos Evvod, Swovcr of ToAXoOl ws 

idinv yovtes Ppovnow. 
2 Vy 

98. @ pddtota Sunvekéws opidgovor, ToUT@ Siadé- 

povTau. 
a lal 
94, od det HoTrep KabevdovTas Troveiy Kal Neveu. 
95. tots éypnyopoow Eva Kal Kowdv Koopov elvat, 
lal X\ / ee > y > / 

Tov O& Kolwwpévov ExacTor eis idtoy aTootpEepec Vat. 

96. 700s avOp@meiov piv ovdK Eyer yvomas, Oeiov Se 
Evel. 

A) / 4 BN / oe a 

97. avnp vitrios HKovee Tpos Saipovos OxwoTrEp Tais 

mpos avdpos. 
/ ‘ \ lel € ‘ fal la ica 
100. pdyecOar ypn Tov Sipov UTep Tod vopov oKws 


imep TElxeos. 








91. Stob. Flor. iii. 84. Cf. Kleanth. H. Zews 24; Hippokr. +. rpopijs 
15; Plut. de Isid. 45, p. 369 a; Plotin. Hmn. vi. 5, p. 668 ; Empedokles, 
y. 231 Stn. 

92. Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 133, where the quotation is apparently 
longer. Burnett, 140, n. 35, acutely suggests ppoveew for Adyou. 

93. M. Antonin. iv. 46. 

94. M. Antonin. iy. 46. 

95. Plut. de swperst. 3, p. 166c. Cf. Hippolyt. Ref. haer. vi. 26; 
Iambl. Protrept. 21, p. 132 Arcer. The form is Plutarch’s. 

96. Origen, c. Cels. vi. 12, p. 291. 

97. Origen, c. Cels. vi. 12, p. 291. Cf. M. Antonin. iv. 46 Bern, 


dahpovos BH. Petersen, Hermes, 1879, xiv. 304. 


98. Plato, Hipp. Maj. 2898. Cf. M. Antonin. iv. 16. 
99. Ibid. 289 a. The words of Herakleitos cannot be restored. Cf. 


Plotin. Ennead. vi. p. 626; Arist. Top. iii. 2, 117 b 118. 
100. Diog. Laer. ix. 2. 


HERAKLEITOS AT 


91. Understanding is common to all. It is neces- 
sary for those who speak with intelligence to hold fast 
to the common element of all, as a city holds fast to: 
law, and much more strongly. For all human laws 
are nourished by one which is divine, and it has 
power so much as it will; and it suffices for all things 
and more than suffices. 


92. And though reason is common, most people live 
as though they had an understanding peculiar to them- 
selves. 


93. With what they most constantly associate, with 
this they are at variance. 


94. It is not meet to act and speak like men asleep. 
Cf. Fr. 2 and 90. 


95. They that are awake have one world in common, 
but of the sleeping each turns aside into a world of his 
own. 


96. For human nature has not wisdom, but divine 
nature has. 


97. Man is called a baby by god, even as a child is 
by man. 


The translation is Burnett's, following the suggestion 
of Petersen in Hermes xiv. 1879, p. 804. 


Fr. 98. And does not Herakleitos, whom you bring 
forward, say this very thing, that the wisest of men will ap- 
pear as an ape before God, both in wisdom and in beauty 
and in all other respects? Fr. 99. You are ignorant, sir, 
of that fine saying of Herakleitos, that the most beautiful 
of apes is ugly in comparison with beings of another kind, 
and the most beautiful of earthen pots is ugly in compari- 
son with maidenkind, as Hippias the wise man says. 


100. The people ought to fight for their law as for 
a wall. 
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101. popor péCoves wélovas poipas Nayydvouct. 
102. apniddrous Be0l rysdor kal dvOpwrrot. 
108. b8pw xpy oBevvdew t trupKaujy. 


> / if 
104, avOperroice yivecOar oKdca Oédovar ovK dpewvov. 
a) Ceo of 2 / \ 
vovoos uylevay émroince nov Kal dayabov, Ayuos Kopor, 
KGLaTos avaTravaw. 


105. Oupe wayecOar yarerrov' 6 te yap av ypnitn 
yiver Oat, ruyns wvéerac. 


106. favOpa@moic. maou pétectL yuyvOoKew savTovs 
Kal cwppoveivt. 


107. towdpovety apety peyiorn: Kal codin adnbéa 
éyew Kal Toveiv KaTa plow éeraiovtast. 


108-109. aywaSinv ayewov xpimtew: epyov be év 
-avéoet Kai Trap’ oivov. 


110. vowos kat Bovan meiBecOar Evos. 








101. Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 7, p. 586; Theodor. Ther. viii. p. 117, 33. 
Cf. Hipp. Ref. haer. 8. Theodor. reads pévor. 

102. Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 4, p.571; Theodor. Ther. viii. p.117, 33. 

103. Diog. Laer. ix. 2. M Cobet cBewvivar, L cBevviny. 

104. Stob. Flor. iii. 83, 4. Cf. evapéornois, Clem. Al. Strom. ii. 
21, p. 497; Theodor. Ther. xi. p. 152, 25. 

105. Arist. Eth. Nik. ii. 2, p.1105a8; and Hth. Bud. ii. 7, p. 1223 b 
22; and Pol. v. 11, p. 1315 a 29; Plut. de cohib. ira 9, p. 457D; and 
Erot. 11, p. 755p; Iambl. Protrep. p. 140 Arc.; and Coriol. 22. 

106. Stob. Flor. vy. 119. Neither this nor the following fragment can 
be regarded as genuine. 

107. Stob. Flor, iii. 84. 

108. Plut. qu. conv. iii. prooem. p. 644%; and de audien. 12, p. 43D; 
and virt. doc. posse 2, p. 489; Stob. Flor. xviii. 32. 

109. Stob. Flor. iii. 82 kpirrew duabiny Kpéocoy 7) és 7d mérov pepery. 
A variation of 108. 

110. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 14, p. 718 (Euseb. P. Z. xiii. 13, p. 681). 


Euseb. Bova, Clem. Bovay. kai is suspicious. 
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101. Greater deaths gain greater portions. 


102. Gods and men honour those slain in battle. 


108. Wantonness must be quenched more than a 
conflagration. 


104. It is not good for men to have whatever they 
want. Disease makes health sweet and good ; hunger, 
satiety ; toil, rest. 


105. It is hard to contend with passion ; for what- 
ever it desires to get it buys at the cost of soul. 


106. It is the part of all men to know themselves and 
to be temperate. 107. To be temperate is the greatest 
virtue; and it is wisdom to speak the truth and to act 
according to nature with understanding. 


108. It is better to conceal stupidity, but it is an 
effort in time of relaxation and over the wine. 


109. It is better to conceal ignorance than to put 
it forth into the midst. 


110. It is law to obey the counsel of one. 
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111. ris yap aitav voos } dpjv; [Shur] daodotcr 
is nx 8 5 / ' e > N7 av 
eTOVTaL Kal OlOaTKdrAw XpewVTAaL Omir, OvK EidOTES STL 
ToAXol Kakol, Ohiyor bz uyaBol. alpedyTar yap &v avtia 
TaVT@V of ApLaToL, KAéos agvaov OvnTa@v, oi S& TrodXol 
KEKOPNVTAL OKWOTEP KTIVEA. . 

112. év Upijvn Blas éyévero 0 Tevtdwew od mréov 
Royos 7) TAV dAXwv. 

113. efs gwol wipsot, eav apioro.s 7%. 

114. d&iov "Edecious i 8ndov amrdyEac@ar raou Kab 

° ? / \ / ta) 7. c / 
Tots avnBows THY TOW KaTaduTrEtV, oirwes “Eppddwpov 
avopa éwuTav ovyictov e&éBadov, pavtes: sjpewv pds 
els ovniotos Eat, El SE uj, GAH OF Kal per’ Gro. 
we ve \ / a x \ lA 

115. Kvves kat Bavfover dv ay pr) ywveoKoct. 

116. amictin Siadvyyaver ph ywooker ba. 

\ ” ical \ / 2 a 

117. BrAaE avOpwros emi ravtl Aoyw éemroncba 
pinréet. 

118. doxedvt@y 0 Soxipetatos ywooKker puddoceLy: 
Kal pévror Kal Sikn KaTadjetar Wevdéwmv TéxTovas Kal 


papTupas. 





111. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 9, p. 682; and iv. 7, p. 586; Prokl. on Alkib. 
p. 255 Creuz, ii. 525 Cous. Clement omits first clause; Proklos ends 
with ayabol. 

Some MSS. omit avraév; Prokl. aidots jmdwy re Kal didacKdAp 
xpei@v re dulAw odk. Clem. kal vduotor xpéecOar dulrAw ciddras. 
MSS. p. 682 évaytia. Restored by Bernays, Heraclit. i. 
p- 34. : 

112. Diog. Laer. i. 88. 

113. Galen, 7. Siayvécews opvyuay I. 1. iii. p.53 ed. Bas.; Symmachus, 
Hpist. ix. 115 (105 Paris 1604); Theod. Prod. in Lazerti Misc. i. p. 20; 
and Tetrastich. in Basil. i. (fol. « 2 vers. ed. Bas.) ; Diog. Laer. ix. 16 ; 
Cicero, ad Att. xvi. 11; Cf. Seneca, Hp. 7. 

114. Strabo, xiv. 25, p. 642; Cicero, Tusc. vy. 105; Muson., Stob. 
Flor. xl. 9; Laer. Diog. ix. 2; Iambl. de vita Pyth. 30, p. 154 Are. Cf. 
Lucian vit. auct. 14. 

115. Plut. An seni sit ger. resp. vii. p. 787. 

116. Plut. Coriol. 38; Clem. Al. Strom. v. 18, p. 699. Clem. amort{n. 

117. Plutarch, de audiendo 7, p. 414; de aud. poet., p. 28D. 

118. Clem. Al. Strom. v.1, p. 649. Bergk pAvdocew, Bernays By- 
water mAdocety. 
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111. For what sense or understanding have they ? 
They follow the bards and employ the crowd as their 
teacher, not knowing that many are bad and few good. 
For the very best choose one thing before all others, 
immortal glory among mortals, while the masses eat 
their fill like cattle. 


112. In Priene was born Bias son of Teutamas, who 
is of more account than the rest. 


Diogenes adds the apothegm ‘ most men are bad.’ 


118. To me one man is ten thousand if he be the 
best. 


114. The Ephesians deserve to be hanged, every one 
that is a man grown, and the youth to abandon the city, 
for they cast out Hermodoros the best man among them, 
saying :—Let no one among us be best, and if one be 
best, let him be so elsewhere and among others. 


115. Dogs also bark at those they do not know. 


116. As the result of incredulity (divine things) miss 
being known. 


Hither because men are incredulous, or the things in- 
eredible. Of. Zeller, Phil. Gr. i 5744 2. Gomperz 
combined this with fragment 10. 


117. The fool is wont to be in a flutter at every word. 


118. The most esteemed of those in estimation knows 
how to be on his guard; yet truly justice shall overtake 
forgers of lies and witnesses to them. 


If the reference is to Homer, read wAdocew, ‘ knows 
how to create myths.’ 


E 2 
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Neh ” n 
119. rov”Opnpov aktov é« Tov aywovav éxBaddEc bar 
\ie / seed f € , 
kal parrifecOar, kal “Apyiroyxov opoiws. 
> , / 
121. 400s avOpere@ Saipwv. 
> 

122. dvOparous péver TedevTHcavTas doca ovK 
oo IQr 
EXrrovTat ovde SoKéova. 

ft / 
123. 20a tdeovtet éravictacbar Kal pidaxas yive- 
aOat eyepti CdvT@v Kal vexpav. 
/ tf if fo) 
124. vu«rerorot, payor, Baxxol, Mivat, woTAL. 
. / 

125. ra yap vopifoueva Kat’ avOperovs pvotipia 
aviepwoTl puEevvTat. 

126 = 130. 

127. ei py yap Avovtowm rowmiy éeroebvto Kal 
ed e > / > / yy oF id \ 
iuveov dopa aidolovot, avadéoTata eipyaor av: wuTos 
52 "Avdns kat Avdvucos, brew watvovtat Kalb AnvaiLovat. 





119. Diog. Laer. ix. 1. Schleiermacher attributes to H. on the basis 
of Schol. Ven. A. on Iliad xviii. 251 Eustath. 1142, 5; Bywater suggests 
Herakleides and compares Eust. p. 705, 60, and Achilles Tat. Zsag. p. 
124 B Petav. 

120. Seneca, Ep. 12‘ Unus dies par omni est.’ The Greek cannot 
be restored from Plutarch, Camill. 19 ptow juépas ardons play obcav. 

121. Plutarch, Qu. Plat. i. 2, 999z ; Alex. Aphrod: de fato 6, p. 16 (de 
anima ii? 48, p. 150); Stob. Flor. civ. 23. Cf. Pseudo-Herakl. Hp. 9. 

122. Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 22, p. 630; Protrept. 2, p. 18 (Euseb. P. E, 
ii. 3, p. 66); Theodoret. Ther. yiii. p. 118, 1. Cf. Themist. (Plut.) in 
Stob. Flor. exx. 28. 

123. Hippolyt. Ref. haer. ix. 10; the fragment is quoted to show that 
Herakleitos believes in the resurrection of the flesh, and recognises that 
god is the cause of this resurrection. Cf. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 1, p. 649. 


Sauppe suggests Oa Oedy dei . . . puAaxa, Bernays ev@ade edvras : 
MSS. éyepri(évrwy, corr. Bernays.: Schuster suggests daluov 
ebérer EvOade edyri emilcracba Kad pudakds k. T. A. 


124. Clem. Al. Protrept. 2, p. 18 (Buseb. P. H.ii.3, p. 66). 

125. Clem. Al. Protrept. 2. p. 19 (Huseb. P.Z. ii. p. 67). Bywater 
compares Arnobius adv. nat. v. 29. 

126. (v. 180.) 

127. Clem. Al. Protrept. 2, p. 30. MSS. érowsvro, corr. Lobeck: 
MSS. etpyaorat, corr. Schleierm. Clem. Al. drew, Plutarch, de Isid. 28, 


p. 362 dre otv . . . Anpalvovowy. 
128. Iamblich. de Myst. v.15. The Greek text cannot be restored. 
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119. (He used to say that) Homer deserved to be cast 
out of the lists and flogged, and Archilochos likewise. 


120. One day is equal to every other. 
121. Character is a man’s guardian divinity. 


122. There awaits men at death what they do not 
expect or think. 


123. Then [it is necessary] that God raise them up, 
and that they become guardians of the living and the 
dead. 


Or adopting Sauppe’s conjectures in full ‘that he become 
a watchful guardian. . .’ 


124. Night-walkers, wizards, bacchanals, revellers, 
sharers in the mysteries. 


125. For what are esteemed mysteries among men 
they celebrate in an unholy way. 


127. For if it were not to Dionysos that they made 
the procession and sang the song with phallic symbols, 
their deeds would indeed be most shameful; but Hades 
and Dionysos are the same, to whomever they go mad 
and share the revel. 


128. I distinguish two kinds of sacrifices ; those of men 
altogether purified, which would occur rarely, as Hera- 
kleitos says, in the case of a single individual, or of some 
very few men easily counted; secondly, those that are 
material and corporeal and composite through change, such 
a ats in harmony with those who are still restrained by the 

ody. 
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129. dxea. 


130. kafaipovrar Sd aipate prawopevor domrep dy él 
Tus és THdOV EuBas THAD arovitoiro. palvecOar S dv 
Soxoin, si tis adtov avOpdrwr emippadcarto ovTw 
TougovTa. Kal Tols ayddApact TouTéoicr eUyovTat, 
oxotov gi Tus Tols Sdmoicr NeaynvetouTo, o} TL ywdoKwY 
Geovds od8 Hpwas oltwés sit. 

130a. 2¢ Oot sict, wa ti Opnvéere adtovs; «i d2 
Opnvéete adtovs, wnKéte TovTous Hryéec0e Ozovs. 


Spurious FRAGMENTs. 


131. mavra ~ouydv sivar cal Sarpovev mrypn. 


/ 
132. tv Te oinow lepay voooy EXeye Kal THY Bpacty 


ev0ecOat. 


183. éyeadurréos Exactos 0 pataiws év b0€n yevd- 
evos. 





129. Iamblich. de Myst. i. 11. 

130. Greg. Naz. Or. xxv. (xxiii.) 15, p. 466, ed. Par. 1778 nag mnadv 
xabaipdyrwy. Elias Cretensis on the Gregory passage (cod. Vat. Pii II. 6, 
fol. 90 r) gives first thirteen words (Byw. 130). Cf. Apollonius, Ep. 27. 
Byw. 126, the last sentence, from Origen, c. Cels. i. 5, p. 6 (quoting Cel- 
sus); and in part vii. 62, p. 384, Clem. Al. Prot. 4, p. 44. The whole 
passage, lacking the last eight words, is published by Neumann, Hermes 
xv. 1880, p. 605 (cf. also xvi. 159), from fol. 83a of a MS. entitled 
Xpnopol Gedy (containing also works ascribed to Justin Martyr) formerly 
in the Strassburg library. 

This same MS. gives the following fragment, the last clauses of 
which Neumann joins to the passage as given in the text: daudverv 
aydAuaci eUxovtat ovk akovovow, Somep axovorev, ovK amodidovcw, bomwep 
ovK amratrotev. 

130a. Given by Neumann from the Strassburg MS. just referred to- 
The saying is attributed to Xenophanes by Aristotle, Rhet. 23; 1400 b 5 
and Plutarch, v. wfra, p. 78. 

131. Diog. Laer. ix. 7. 

132. Diog. Laer. ix. 7. Cf. Floril. Monac. 195, p. 282. 

133. Apollonius, Hp. 18, 
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129. (Herakleitos fittingly called religious rites) cures 
(for the soul). 


130. They purify themselves by defilig themselves 
with blood, as if one who had stepped into the mud were 
to wash it off with mud. If any one of men should 
observe him doing so, he would think he was insane. 
And to these images they pray, just as if one were to 
converse with men’s houses, for they know not what gods 
and heroes are. ; 


180a. If they are gods, why do ye lament them ? And 
if ye lament them, no longer consider them gods. 


The fragment in the critical notes reads: ‘To images 
of gods they pray, to those who do not hear, as 
though they might hear; to those who do not 
answer, as though they might not make request.’ 





131. All things are full of souls and of divine spirits. 


132. He was wont to say that false opinion is a sacred 
disease, and that vision is deceitful. 


133. Each one who has come to be esteemed without 
due grounds, ought to hide his face. 
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134. oinows mpoKxoris éykom) TpoKkorhs. 


\ / ee al 
135. tiv maidelav érepov Hrsov elvar tots TET ALOEU- 
Mévows. 


136. » svixaipos ydpis upd kabarrep tpodn dppor- 
Tovoa THY THS wWouyxis evdevav larar. 


137. cuvroywrdrny odov 6 abros éheyev els evdoklay 
TO yevérOar ayabdr. 





134. Floril. Monac. 199, p. 283. Cf, Philo, ap. Ioan. Dam. S. P. 
693 u, fr. p. 652 Mang. Stob. Flor. iy. 88 credits it to Bion; Maxim. 
Conf. Serm. 34, p. 624 Combef. 


135. Floril. Monac. 200, p. 283. 

136. Maximus Conf. Serm. 8, p. 557. 

137. Maximus Conf. Serm. 46, p- 646. 

138. Schol. ad Eurip. Hek. 134, i. p. 254 Dind. 


TRANSLATION. 


134. False opinion of progress is the stoppage of 
progress. 


135. Their education is a second sun to those that 
have been educated. : 


136. As food is timely in famine, so opportune 
favour heals the need of the soul. 


137. The same one was wont to say that the shortest 
way to glory was to become good. 


138 Timaios wrote thus: So Pythagoras does not 
appear to have discovered the true art of words, nor yet 
the one accused by Herakleitos, but Herakleitos himself is 
the one who is the pretender. 


Or 
| 
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Passacus IN PLATO AND ARISTOTLE REFERRING TO 
HERAKLEITOS. 


Plato, Theeet. 160 p. Homer, and Herakleitos, and 
the whole company which say that all things are in 
motion and in a state of flux. Cf. 152 pH. 

Kratylos, 401p. According to Herakleitos all things 
are in motion and nothing abides. Cf. 4024, and frag. 
41; also 412 p, 4400. © 

Plato also alludes to fragments 82, 45, 98-99. 

Aristotle: Topica i. 11, 104 f 21. All things are in 
motion, according to Herakleitos. 

Top. viii. 5; 155 £30. Wherefore those that hold 
different opinions, as that good and bad are the same 
thing, as Herakleitos says, do not grant that the opposite 
cannot coexist with itself; not as though they did not 
think this to be the case, but because as followers of 
Herakleitos they are obliged to speak as they do. 

Phys.1.2; 185b19. But still, if in the argument all 
things that exist are one, as a cloak or a himation, it 
turns out that they are stating the position of Herakleitos ; 
for the same thing will apply to good and bad, and to 
good and not-good, so that good and not-good, and man 
and horse, will be the same; and they will not be argu- 
ing that all things are one, but that they are nothing, 
and that the same thing applies to such and to so much. 
_ Phys. iti. 5; 205a8. “As Herakleitos says that all 
things sometime become fire. 

De celo i. 10; 279b16. And others in their turn 
say that sometimes combination is taking place, and at 
other times destruction, and that this will always con- 
tinue, as Empedokles of Agrigentum, and Herakleitos of 
EHphesos. 

De anima i. 2; 4050425. And Herakleitos also 
says that the first principle is soul, as it were a 
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fiery exhalation, of which all other things consist ; 
for it is the least corporeal and always in a state of 
flux, and the moving is known by the moving; and he 
agreed with most thinkers in holding that things are in 
motion. . 

De part anim. 1.5; 645a17. And as Herakleitos is 
reported to have said to strangers who wanted to meet 
him, who stopped when they entered and saw him 
getting warm by an oven—for he bade them enter boldly, 
since, said he, gods are here—so should one enter upon 
the investigation of each of the animals without timidity, 
as there is in them all something natural and beautiful. 

Met. i. 8; 984a7. Hippasos of Metapontum and 
Herakleitos of Ephesos call fire the first cause. Cf. 
996a9, 1001 a15. 

Met. iii. 3; 1005 b 24. For it is impossible for any 
one to postulate that the same thing is and is not, as 
some think Herakleitos says. 

Met. iii. 5; 1010a18. V. Frag. 41-42, supra. 

Met. iii. 7; 1012024. For the word of Herakleitos, 
that all things are and are not, seems to make all things 
true. 

Met. x.5; 1062a32. For one might ask Herakleitos 
himself after this manner and speedily compel him to 
agree that it is never possible for opposite statements to 
be true about the same things. Cf. 1063 b 24. 

Met. xii. 4; 1078 b 12. For the doctrine of ideas is 
held by its supporters because they are convinced by 
Herakleitos’s words in regard to the truth, viz., that all 
things perceived by the senses are always in a state 
of flux; so that if there is to be a science and a know- 
ledge of anything, it is necessary to assume the existence 
of other objects in nature besides those that are perceived 
by sense, for there can be no science of things in a state 
of flux. 
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Eth. ii. 3; 1105a8. It is harder to fight against 
pleasure than against anger, as Herakleitos says. 

Eth. vii. 3; 1146 b 30. For some believe their 
opinions no lessstrongly than what they now by scientific 
procedure ; and Herakleitos is an example of this. 

Eth. viii. 2; 1155b4. And Herakleitos says that 
opposition unites, and that the most beautiful harmony 
results from opposites, and that all things come into 
being through strife. 

Eth. x. 5; 1176a6. As Herakleitos says, an ass 
would prefer refuse to gold, for natural food is sweeter 
to asses than gold. 

Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii.129. According to Hera- 
kleitos we become intelligent when we get this 
divine reason by breathing it in, and in sleep we 
are forgetful, but on waking we gain our senses 
again. For in sleep since the pores of the senses are 
closed, the mind in us is separated from what is 
akin to it in what surrounds us, and its connection 
through pores is only preserved like a sort of 
root ; and being cut off it loses its former power of 
memory; but when we wake it peeps out through 
the pores of sense as through little doors, and 


entering into connection with what surrounds us it 
regains the power of reason. 


PASSAGES REFERRING TO HERAKLEITOS IN THE 
‘ DoxoGRAPHISTS.’ 


Ar. Did. Epit. 89, 2; Dox. 471. Zeno as well as 
Herakleitos says that the soul is a perceptive exhalation. 
The latter desiring to make it clear that souls always 
gain mental faculties by giving forth exhalations, likened 
them to rivers; and these are his words: (Fr. 42) ‘Other 
and yet other waters are flowing on upon those who step 
in the same rivers.’ 

Sim. in Phys. 6r; Dow. 475. (Theophrastos says) 
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Hippasos of Metapontum and Herakleitos of Ephesos 
teach that the one is moved and limited, but they make 
fire the first principle and derive all things from fire by 
condensation and rarefaction, and again they resolve 
them into fire since this one thing is the essential 
nature underlying their appearance; for Herakleitos 
says that all things are transformations of fire [upos 
apov8yv |, and he finds a certain order and definite time 
in the changes of the universe according to a fated 
[ elwappevnv | necessity. 

Theoph. de Sens. 1; Dox. 499. The followers of 
Anaxagoras and Herakleitos say that men perceive by 
the presence in themselves of the opposite quality. 

Phil. de Piet. 14, 25; Dox. 548. (Chrysippos) in 
his third book says that the universe is one of the beings 
endowed with sense, fellow-citizen with men and gods, 
and that strife and Zeus are the same thing, as Hera- 
kleitos says. 

Hipp. Phil. 44; Dow.558. Herakleitos the Ephesian, 
a philosopher of the physical school, was always lament- 
ing, charging all men with ignorance of the whole of life, 
but still he pitied the life of mortals. For he would say 
that he himself knew all things, but that other men knew 
nothing. His language agrees quite well with that of 
Empedokles when he says that strife. and love are the 
first principles of all things, and that god is intelligent 
fire, and that all things enter into a common motion 
and do not stand still. And as Empedokles said that 
the whole region occupied by maf is full of evils, and 
that the evils extend from the region about the earth as 
far as the moon but do not go farther, inasmuch as all 
the region beyond the moon is purer, so also it seemed to 
Herakleitos. 

Epi. adv. Haer. iii. 20; Dox. 591. Herakleitos the 
Ephesian, son of Bleson, said that fire is the source of 
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all things, and that all things are resolved into fire 
again. 

Galen, His. Phil. 62; Dox. 626. Herakleitos says 
that the sun is a burning mass, kindled at its rising, 
and quenched at its setting. 

Herm. J.G.P. 18; Dow. 654. Perhaps I might 
yield to the arguments of noble Demokritos and want 
to laugh with him, unless Herakleitos led me to the 
opposite view as he said weeping: Fire is the first 
principle of all things, and it is subject to rarefaction 
and condensation, the one active, the other passive, the 
one synthetic, the other analytic. Hnough for me, for I 
am already steeped in such first principles. 

Aet. 1.3; Dox. 283. Herakleitos and Hippasos say 
that the first principle of all things is fire; for they say 
that all things arise from fire and they all end by 
becoming fire. As this is quenched all things come 
into the order of the universe; for first the dense part 
of it contracting into itself becomes earth, then the 
earth becoming relaxed by fire is rendered water in its 
nature, then it is sublimated and becomes air ; and again 
the universe and all bodies are consumed by fire in the 
conflagration. [Fire then is the first principle because 
all things arise from this, and the final principle because 
all things are resolved into this. | 

Aet. i.5; Dox. 292. Hippasos of Metapontum and 
Herakleitos the Kphesian say that the all is one, ever 
moving and limited, and that fire is its first principle. 

Aet. 1. 7; Dox. 803. Herakleitos says that the 
periodic fire is eternal, and that destined reason working 
through opposition is the creator [Snuuoupyov] of things. 

Aet. 1. 9; Dox. 807. H. et al. declare that matter 
is subject to change, variation, and transformation, and 
that it flows the whole through the whole. 

Aet. i. 18; Dox. 812. H. introduces certain very 
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small and indivisible particles (or H. seems to some to 
leave particles, instead of the unity). 

Aet. i. 23; Dox. 820. H. denies rest and fixed 
position to the whole; for this is the attribute of dead 
bodies ; but he assigns eternal motion to what is eternal, 
perishable motion to what is perishable. 

Aet.i.27; Dox. 322. H. says that all things happen 
according to fate and that fate itself is necessity. Indeed 
he writes ‘ For it is absolutely destined.’ (Frag. 63.) 

Aet.i. 23 ; Dox. 323. H. declares that reason, pervad- 
ing the essence of the all, is the essence of fate. And 
it is itself ethereal matter, seed of the generation of the 
all, and measure of the allotted period. 

Aet. ii. 1 ; Dox. 8327, Herakleitos etal. The universe 
isone. 4; Dox. 831. The universe is generated not 
according to time, but according to thought. 11; Doz. 
340; H. et al. The heaven is of a fiery nature. 
18; Dox. 342. H. and Parmenides. The stars are 
compressed bits of fire. 17; Dox.346. H. and Parm. 
The stars are nurtured by an exhalation from the earth. 
20; Dox. 851. H. and Hekataios. The sun is an 
intelligent burning mass rising out of the sea. (The 
same words are assigned to Stoics, Plut. 2, 890 a; Doz. 
349.) 21; Dox. 351. Itis as great ‘as the width of a 
human foot.’ 22; Dow. 352. It is bowl-shaped, rather 
gibbous. 24; Dox.354. An eclipse takes place by the turn- 
ing of the bowl-shaped body so that the concave side is 
upward,and the convex side downward toward our vision. 
[25 ; Dox. 856. The earth is surrounded with mist.] 27 ; 
Dox. 358. (The moon) is bowl-shaped.'! 28; Dox. 859. 
Sun and moon are subject to the same influences. For 
these heavenly bodies being bowl-shaped, receive bright 
rays from the moist exhalation, and give light in 
appearance [pds tyv gavtaciav]; the sun more 

| Of. Galen. Hist, Phil. 64; Dow. 626. 
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brightly, for it moves in purer «ther [a7jp], and the moon 
moyes in thicker ether and so it shines more dimly. 
_ 29; Dow. 859. Eclipses of the moon are occasioned by 

the turning of the bowl-shaped body. 82; Dox. 364. 
The great year consists of eighteen thousand sun-years. 
According to Diogenes and Herakleitos the year consists 
of three hundred and sixty-five days. 

Aet. ili. 8; Dox. 369. Thunder is occasioned by 
a gathering of winds and clouds, and the impact of 
custs of wind on the clouds; and lightning by a 
kindling of the exhalations; and fiery whirlwinds 
[wpnothpas| by a burning and a quenching of the clouds. 

Aet.. iv. 3; Dox. 338. Parmenides and Hippasos 
and Herakleitos call the soul a fiery substance. 7; Doz, 
392. H. says that souls set free from the body go 
into the soul of the all, inasmuch as it is akin to them 
in nature and essence. 

Aet. v.23; Dox. 434. Herakleitos and the Stoics say 
that men come to maturity at about fourteen years, with 
the beginning of sexual life ; for trees come to maturity 
when they begin to bear fruit. . . And at about the age 
of fourteen men gain understanding of good and eyil, 
and of instruction as to these matters. 
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We 
THE FLEATIC SCHOOL: XENOPHANES. 


Xenopuanes of Kolophon, son of Dexias (Apollodoros 
says of Orthomenes), was the founder of the Eleatic 
School. After a careful review of the evidence, Zeller 
(Vorsokr. Phil. pp. 521-522) concludes that he was born 
about 580 B.c. ; it is agreed by all writers that he lived 
toa great age. The stories of his travels and adven- 
tures are very numerous. He speaks of the war between 
the Ionic colonies and the Persians as beginning in his 
youth. According to Diogenes he sang the founding of 
Elea in 2,000 hexameter verses. The reference to him by 
Herakleitos (Fr. 16) indicates the general respect for his 
philosophy. He composed poetry of all varieties, and is 
said to have recited his own poems. His philosophic 
views were embodied in a poem which was early lost, and 
to which later ages gave the name ‘ zepi dicews.’ 


Literature: Brandis, Comm. Eleat. 1818; Cousin, 
Nowv. frag. phil. 1828, pp. 9-45; Karsten, Phil. 
Graec. vet. relig. i. 1, 1880; Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 
Graec. ii.; F. Kern, Quaestionum Xenophanearum 
cap. duo, Naumb. 1864; Beitrdge, Danzig 1871; 
Ueber Xenophanes, Stettin 1874 ; Freudenthal, Die 
Lheologie des Xenophanes, 1886 ; and Archiv if. d. 
Gesch. d. Phil. i. 1888, p. 322 sqq.; sepa Xéno- 
phane de Colophon, Luxemb. 1890. 

On the book De Xen. Zen. Gorg. Ag aati. v. Fiille- 
born, Halle 1789; Bergk, 1843; Mullach, 1845 ; 
Ueberweg, Philol. viii. "1858, p. 104 Sad. kvae 
1868, p. 709 sqq.; Vermehren, 1861 ; Kern, 
Symbola crit. ad libellum 7. Eevod. ete. “eae 
1867; Diels’ Doxogr. pp. 109-118; Zeller, Ge- 
schichte d. Phil. d. Griechen, i. 499- 521. 


F 
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(a) F'Racments or XENOPHANES.* 


* f a 
1 els Beds ev Te Oeoios Kal avOpw@trotot péyioTos, 
BA a 
oute déuas Ovntoicwy opoitos ovTE vOnma. 


= fee fe) = al 
2 ovdos Opa, odros Oé voE?, OAOS Oé 7’ aKoveEL. 
’ > / / 
3 add’ amdvevbe rovoto voov ppevi mavta Kpadaives. 
>\ ’ > 
4 aiel 8 év tradT@ pipver Kwovpevov ovder, 
> ‘ 
ovd= paerépyecOal pv errimpérres GNOTE GAA. 
\ a 
5 adda Bporol Soxgovar yevvdc bar Geods, 
\ lol 
Thy opetépay 8 eoOira 7 eyew hovynv Te Sépas TE. 
6... GAN el yelpas Exyov Boes te NéovTes, 
id lal 
<as> ypdarpar yelpecor Kal Epya TenEiv dep dvopes, 
Kal xe Oeov idéas #ypadov Kal c@pmar’ érolovy 
Toad’, olov wep Kal avrol déwas eiyov <ékacToOL> 
7 / 9 / / \ € ral 
trou wev O immorot, Boes 5é Te Bovcly opota. 


Sources and Critical Notes. 


1. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. p. 714. Euseb. Praep. Ev. xiii. 13, p. 
678 p. MS. ovde 3’, ... obre, corr. Potter. 

2. Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 144. 

3. Simplic. Phys. 6 r 23, 20; Dow. 481. 

4, Simplic. Phys. 6 r 23, 11; Dow. 481. 


5. Clem. Al. Strom. v. p. 714; Huseb. Praep. Hv. xiii. 13, p. 678 dD, 
following Fr. 1. Theodoret, Gr. Aff. Curat. iii. 72, p. 49. 
V.1: Theod., Clem. cd. Par. and Ed. Floren., Euseb. CFGI read 
GAN’ of Bporot. Text follows remaining MSS. of Clem. and 
Buseb. V.2: Theod. «al tony, Clem. and Euseb. ry operépay; 
Theod. 7’ afc@now, Clem. and Euseb. 8 é0677a. 


6. Clem. Euseb. and Theod. after preceding fragment. Line 5 stands 
third in MSS. and earlier texts; Karsten places it fifth. 

V.1: Glem. and Theod. aaa’ ef ro: xeipas efxov: Clem. Euseb. 
Adovres, Theod. éAepdvres. V. 2: Huseb. WG kal, other MSS. 
, corr. Hiller. V. 3: Euseb. and Theod. cat xe: Kus. DEFG 
déuar’. V. 4: MSS. €oxor, corr. Karst.: MSS. dxoiov, 
Meineke éxacro:. V. 5: Clem. Theod. dmoto:, Hus. buorot, 

Karst. duoia. 








* The text follows in the main the edition of Bergk-Hiller, Poet. Lyr. 
Graec., Leipzig, 1890. , 
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TRANSLATION. 


1. God is one, supreme among gods and men, and 
not like mortals in body or in mind.! 


2. The whole [of god] sees, the whole perceives, the 
whole hears.? 


3. But without effort he sets in motion all things by 
mind and thought. 


4. It [%.e. being] always abides in the same place, not 
moved at all, nor is it fitting that it should move from 
one place to another. 


5. But mortals suppose that the gods are born (as. 
they themselves are), and that they wear man’s clothing 
and have human voice and body. 


6. But if cattle or lions had hands, so as to paint 
with their hands and produce works of art as men do, 
they would paint their gods and give them bodies in 
form lke their own—horses like horses, cattle like cattle.! 


' Zeller, Vorsokratische Philosophie, p. 530, n. 3. 

* Zeller, 526, n. 1. No author is given in the context; Karsten 
follows Fabricius in accrediting it to Xenophanes. 

* Zeller, 524,n.2. Cf. Arist. Rhet. ii. 23; 1399b 6. 

* Zeller, 525, n. 2. Diog. Laer. iii. 16; Cie. de nat. Deor. i. Ole. 


F 2 
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7 mavra Gents aveOncav”Opunpos 0 “Hoiodds te 
ef res) 0 , ? / \ / > / 
boca Tap avOpwroow dveldea Kal Woryos gol, 
AY tal lal 
kal Teta’ edOeyEavto OeOv Abeuioria Epya, 
/ 
KNETTEL, MOLYEvELW TE Kal GANHAOUS ATraTEvEW. 
> u \ ¢ rn a 
8 é« yains yap Tata, Kal eis yiv TavtTa TedEUTG. 
/ \ / 
9 wavtes yap yains te kal bdatos éxyevouecOa. 
10 yh Kal bSwp Tavr’ 2o8 boa yivovt’ 752 dvovTat. 
/ CEs) / Ce AALS \ 
11 anyy & tate Oddaco’ KEatos, ryyl) & aveporo: 
yo \ 
ouTe yap év véheow <Trvoai K ave“owo PvowrTo 
exmrvelovtos> Etcwbev dvev TovToU peyadoLo 
” a \ a vy o3 07 y er 
oUTE poal ToTauaV ovT’ aldEgpos duBpLov bdwp 
> ‘ / / , / >? a 
GNA MEeyas TOVTOS YEVvETWP VEhEwY AVELwWY TE 
Kal TOTAMOV. 
12 / ‘\ 7.) lal ” \ \ € lal 
2 yains wev TOOE Telpas dvw Tapa ToTolY OpaTat 
1O/ / \ / Sates} ” e rp 
aidép. mpocrAdfov, Ta KaTw & és ArrEipo iKavet. 
13 fv 7 Ipu Kadégovor, véhos Kal ToUTO TépuKE 
/ \ / \ \ ? ' 
moppupeov Kal howikeov Kal yAwpov idécOar. 





7. Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 193 and i. 289 combined. 
V. 3: MSS. és, Karst. xa. 
8. Sext. Emp. Math. x. 313; Stob. Hcl. Phys. i. p. 294, Dox. 284; 
Schol. Vill. and Schol. Min. to Homer, JI. H 99. 
9. Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 361 and x. 313 ; Eustath. Z/. H 99, p. 668, 60. 
10. Simplic. Phys. 41 x 189, 1, attributes this verse to Anaximenes 
on the authority of Porphyry. Joh. Philoponus (Phys. i. 188 b 30) attri- 
butes it to Xenophanes on the same authority. 
MS. yivovra, corr. Diels. 


11. Schol. Genev. to Homer, Zl. 1 199, 2. V. Sitz. d. berl. Akad. 
June 18, 1891. I have inserted Diels’ emendation in lines 2 and 3. The 
first line also occurs in Stob. Flor. ed. Gais. iv. App. p. 6. 

12. Achill. Tat. in Isagoge ad Aratum (Petavii Doctr. Tempor. iii. 
p. 76). Cf. Aristotle, de Xenophane, &e., 2; 976 a 32. 

V.2: Kal pei mpoowAd(ov, ra ndrw 5° cis, Karst. aiféps. 

13. Eustath. IJ. A 24, p. 827,59; Schol. Vill. ad Il. A 27 and Schol. 

Leyd. in Valckenaer, Diatir. Hurip. p. 195. 
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7. Homer and Hesiod attributed to the gods all things 
which are disreputable and worthy of blame when done 
by men; and they told of them many lawless deeds, 
stealing, adultery, and deception of each other.! 


8. For all things come from earth, and all things end 
by becoming earth.? 


9. For we are all sprung from earth and water.’ 


10. All things that come into being and grow are 
earth and water. 


11. The sea is the source of water and the source of 
wind ; for neither would blasts of wind arise in the clouds 
and blow out from within them, except for the great sea, 
nor would the streams of rivers nor the rain-water in 
the sky exist but for the sea; but the great sea is the 
begetter of clouds and winds and rivers. 


12. This upper limit of earth at our feet is visible 
and touches the air,t but below it reaches to infinity.‘ 


13. She whom men call Iris (rainbow), this also is by 
nature cloud, violet and red and pale green to behold. 


' Zeller, 525,n. 3. Cf. Diog. Laer. ix. 18; Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. i. 224. 

* Cf. Stob. Hel. Phys. ii. 282, 2k wupds yap ra mdvra kad eis mup Te 
mdvra TedevTGg, which Karsten does not assign to Xenophanes. 

3 Zeller, 541,n.1. Gf. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. ii. 30. 

* Cf. Arist. de Coelo ii. 13; 294221. 
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14 Kai 70 pev ody cadés ovTis avipp yéveT’ ovOE TIS ZoTAL 
eidas audi Ody Te Kal dooa Aéyw TEpl TaVTwD * 
el yap Kal Ta wddLoTa TUYOL TETEAETMEVOY EiTTOV, 
autos duws ovK olde: Soxds 8 eri waou TétuKTAL. 
15 radra bed0Facbar piv govxora Tots érvpoucs. 


Ui a lal 
16 otto ar’ apyhs wavta Ooi Ovnrots wrédevEar, 
, \ ‘ U 
aXXa Xpovm CnTEovTEs EhevploKovaLY apELvov. 
\ a rn 
17 wap trupi yp) ToLadTa Aeyew yELlpwavos év Opn 
ev KXLY padakh KaTakelpevov, 2u7NeEov. OvTa, 
/ \ S c / oe / 
mivovTa yuKvy olvov, UToTpwyovT EpeBivOous - 
/ ft 3 > fal 4 w ye) / ! 
Tis T00Ev eis avdpav ; Toca ToL ete eoTi, PEpioTe ; 
m™rixos 708 60’ 6 Midos adixero ; 
18 viv adt’ addov ereipe AOyorv, SelEw SE KéAEVAoOv. 
* * * * * * 
/ / / + / 
Kal ToTE wiv oTUpErtCopmevov TKUAAKOS TApLOVTA 
actly érroixtipas Kali Tbe hacOar eros * 
Tadoat pnoée pawl’, érrel 4 pido avépos éoriv 5 
/ \ ” / bY 
wuyn, THY eyvov POeyEapevns alwv. 








14. Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 49 and 110, and viii. 326. Vv. 1-2: Plut. 
aud. poet. 17%; Laer. Diog. ix. 72. Vv. 3-4: Hipp. Phil. 14, Doz. 
565; Origen, Philos. xiv. vol. i. p.'892; Galen, de diff. pwls. ili. 1, viii. 
p. 62. Last half line: Sext. Emp. Pyrrh.ii. 18; Proklos in Tim. 
p. 78, &e. : : 

V.1: Sext. Diog. éev. V.3: Galen Av yap kal Ta peyiora TUXN 

TeTeAconeva, Hipp. TUx7. 

15. Plut. Symp. ix. 7463. Karst. reads dedéfaora. 

16. Stob. Flor. xxix. 41 G, Hel. Phys., I. 224. 

V. 1: Flor. érédetay, Hcl. mapédotav. V. 2: Hcl. MS. Flor. 
epeuploxovow, other MSS. epedpicxor. 

17. Athen. ii. p. 54". V.3: Eustath. p. 948, 40. 

18. Diog. Laer. viii. 36; Suidas, v. Zevopdyns. Anthol. Graec. i. 86, 
p. 345, ed. Bosch. prefixes two verses which Karsten assigns to Apollo- 
doros on the evidence of Athen. 418 r. 

V. 1: MSS. viv ody 7’, corr. Steph. V.3: Suidas onofy. V. 5: 
Karst. r7s. Suidas BE péeytauevny. 
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14. Accordingly there has not been a man, nor will 
there be, who knows distinctly what I say about the 
gods or in regard to all things, for even if one chances 
for the most part to say what is true, still he would 
not know; but every one thinks he knows.' 


15. These things have seemed to me to resemble the 
truth. 


16. In the beginning the gods did not at all reveal 
all things clearly to mortals, but by searching men in 


the course of time find them out better. 


17. The following are fit topics for conversation for 
men reclining on a soft couch by the fire in the winter 
season, when after a meal they are drinking sweet wine 
and eating a little pulse: Who are you, and what is your 
family? What is your age, my friend? How old 
were you when the Medes invaded this land ? 


18. Now, however, I come to another topic, and I will 
show the way.... They say that once ona time whena 
hound was badly treated a passer-by pitied him and said, 
‘Stop beating him, for it is the soul of a dear friend; I 
recognised him on hearing his voice.’ 


' Zeller, 549, n. 2. Burnett, ‘ All are free to guess,’ 
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> > a a 
19 aN ei pév TaxvTHTs Today vikny Tis dpouto 
a 
 TevTabrevwv, EvOa Arcos Témevos 
\ tf tL SAney 
map Wicao pono’ év’Ondvprin, cite Tadalov, 
x \ / 
}) Kal TUKTOCUYHY aNyWoEcoaY ExYwD, 
\ \ 
elre TO Sevvov deOdov, 6 mayKpdtiov Kadgovow, 5 
aoroiclv x ein KUdpoTEepos mpocopar, 
/ / a 
kai Ke mMpoedpiny havepny ev aydow dpovto, 
Kai Kev ot7’ ein Snuooiwy KTEedvav 
4 lal 
2k TOAEwWS Kal SOporv, 6 of Kecprdcov Ein’ 
” et/e Pak fe AES ae , 
glTE Kal (TTOLTW, TAaUTA YX aTAaVTa NAYOL, 10 
ef 
ovK éwv aE.wos, WaoTrEp éym* Pwwns yap apuelvov 
> 8 nr 10° ivf ce / / 
avopov 70 imTav nmETEpyn coin. 
J an / la) 
GXN’ Eikh dda TOTO vouilerat: ov6 SiKkavov 
mpokpivew pwounv Ths ayabhs coins. 
” \ 5) , ’ \ a 1 
ovTE yap £. TUKTNS ayabos Naoiot peTe(n, 15 
ovr’ el TevTaOnelv, oUTE TaNaLTpOTUYNY, 
ods pev Ei TaYUTHTL TOODY, TOTEp EaTL TPOTYLOV 
ev o 0855 a ” (Y 2) Pal , 
ans bao avdopav zpy év ayave TéNEL 
py év ay 
” x a a > > / / y 
TOUVEKEV Ay 51) “ado vy EVVOMLin TONLS etn * 
\ »? ” / , , re aay a 20° 
opixpov & ay TL Tod Yappa yévolT’ él TO, 
el Tis deONevwv vik@ Ilicao rap’ dyOas - 
ov yap Tialver TAVTA puYoUS TOAEWS. 
20 a8poctvas 52 pabovtes avwperéas Tapa Avddr, 
odpa Tuppavins joav avev oTVyEpTs, 
necav Eis ayopnv Tavanoupyea haps eyxovTes, 
ov pelous Matrep yiduoL eis erritrar, 
> / I > U > / 
AVYANEDL, KALTHTW AaYaNOpmEvo’ EVTTPETTEET TL, 5 
4 / 
acKntois oduny xpiwace Sevopevot. 


19. Athen. x. 413 F. 

V. 3: Schneidewin fods, cf. v.21. V.5:MSS.7i, Wakef.7d. V.6: 
Vulg: pds ukpa, Jacobs mpocopay from MS. A mpocépay. VY. 8: MSS. 
ovretn, corr. Turnebus. V. 10: Dindorf connects with the preceding line 
and reads of «’ 0 &étos. V.15: A Aaoiotw &r’ etm, corr. Steph. 


20. Athen. xii. p. 526. 

V. 1: MSS. agpootvas, corr. Schneider V. 2: Vulg. én! orvyepiis, corr. 
Dindorf. V.4: AB éomrep, PVL ttrep. V.5: Last word: Schneidewin 
tavajow, Bergk' prefers aydAuact 7’. 


20 
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19. But if one wins a victory by swiftness of foot, or 
in the pentathlon, where the grove of Zeus lies by Fisas’ 
stream at Olympia, or as a wrestler, or in painful boxing, 
or in that severe contest called the pancration, he would 
be more glorious in the eyes of the citizens, he would win 
a front seat at assemblies, and would be entertained 
by the city at the public table, and he would receive a 
gift which would be a keepsake for him. If he won 
by means of horses he would get all these things 
although he did not deserve them, as I deserve them, 
for our wisdom is better than the strength of men or of 
horses. This is indeed a very wrong custom, nor is it 
right to prefer strength to excellent wisdom. For if there 
should be in the city a man good at boxing, or in the 
pentathlon, or in wrestling, or in swiftness of foot, which 
is honoured more than strength (among the contests men 
enter into at the games), the city would not on that 
account be any better governed. Small joy would it be 
to any city in this case if a citizen conquers at the games 
on the banks of the Pisas, for this does not fill with 
wealth its secret chambers. 


20. Having learned profitless luxuries from the Ly- 
dians, while as yet they had no experience of hateful 
tyranny, they proceeded into the market-place, no less 
than a thousand in number all told, with purple garments 
completely covering them, boastful, proud of their comely 
locks, anointed with unguents of rich perfume. 
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fo) \ \ / a 
21 viv yap 81) Samedov Kabapov Kai xXElpEes ATavT@V 
\ / tal 
Kal KudKES* TexTovs 8 auditiOet oTredavovs, 
” >) bial , > / / 
arXos 2 adddes Hupov ev diddy TapatetvEet: 
:] \ 
Kpatnp & gxrnkev peotos éuppoodyns * 
v 5) Ss ral 
adXos & oivos érotpos, ds ovroré nor Tpoddoew, 5 
Heldexos év Kepdpoo’, dvOcos dab6pevos* 
> \ / 
év 62 pécoto’ dyvyv ddunv AUBaveros inow, 
. ! 
wuxpov 8 zorw bap Kal yAvKd Kal Kabapdv: 
, 2 
TapKxewTat © apror EavOoi yepapy te tpdreta 
Tupod Kal péduTos Triovos ay Oopéevn ° 10 
Yj ’ 
Bopos & avOeow av 70 péoov rdvtn TeTUKacTaL, 
\ By 
Horm & audis yer Sopata Kai Oarin. 
\ 88 a Xx fa} \ ig lal oo ¥ 
Xp O& MpaTov wéev Oeov vpmveiv eippovas avdpas 
evprypors pvOos Kal Kabapoicr Aoyoars. 
/ 
omelcavtas 52 Kal ev&apévous Ta Sixava Sivacbar 15 
/ nr 
Tpynoccew: (TadTa yap Oy got. TpoyELpoTEpoY’) 
ovx UBpus rivew orocov Kev Exo adixo.o 
v 8 ” / \ "2 / 
OlKad avEev TpOTONOU, f1) TaVU ynparéos * 
av0pav & aivety TodTov, ds écOXa Tiwmy avadaivet, 
@s of pynpootyn Kal <trovos> aud’ aperfis. 20 
” / 8 / / IQXr / 
ovTL wayas Ovétrew Titdver ovd8 TvyavrTor, 
ov0é Tt Kevtatpwv, rhacpata TOY TpoTepwr, 
n oracias cpedavas: Toic’ obdév ypnoToy everTw * 
Ozav < 68: > mpounGeinv aiev gale ayabov. 





21. Athen. xi. p. 462. 

Vv. 4-8: Eustath. Od. : 359, p. 1633,53. V.2: MSS. duquri@els, corr. 
Dindorf. V.13: Bergk! reads mopotve. V.4: Eust. omits 5¢ and reads 
euppoctyns. V.5: AE olvos éoriy €romos, Karst. tAAw 8 olvos eromos. Text 
follows Meineke and Bergk. V.11: Vulg. ard mécov, corr. Karst. V.14: 
MSS. Adyois, Hichstiidt vdors, Schneid. vdéuos. V.16: Vulg. puts colon 
after mpjocew and period at end of line. Meineke puts comma at end of 
line, and colon after #8pis. Bergk reads ratra yap dv .. . UBpis as paren- 
thetical. Schneid. rpoapéreov. V.19: Hermann Gvadaiyy. V.20: Vulg. 
N uvnuocivn, Kal roy ds, Schneid. of uynuortyn kal mdvos, Bergk of uynwo- 
oty’ fj, kal Tov, bs. V. 21: Bergk diérex, V.22; Hermann ovd€ 71, Bergk 
ov’ ad: MSS. wAacudtwy, corr. Hermann. Y. 23: MSS. ¢evddvas, 
Scalig. paAcddvas, Osann. opedavds. V. 24: Scalig. adds 5: MSS. 
ayabhy, corr. Franke et al. 
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21. For now the floor is clean, the hands of all and 
the cups are clean; one puts on the woven garlands, 
another passes around the fragrant ointment in a vase ; 
the mixing bow] stands full of good cheer, and more wine, 
mild and of delicate bouquet, is at hand in jars, which 
says it will never fail. In the midst frankincense 
sends forth its sacred fragrance, and there is water, cold, 
and sweet, and pure; the yellow loaves are near at hand, 
and the table of honour is loaded with cheese and rich 
honey. The altar in the midst is thickly covered with 
flowers on every side; singing and mirth fill the house. 
Men making merry should first hymn the god with 
propitious stanzas and pure words; and when they have 
poured out libations and prayed for power to do the 
right (since this lies nearest at hand), then it is no un- 
fitting thing to drink as much as will not prevent your 
walking home without a’ slave, if you are not very old. 
And one ought to praise that man who, when he has 
drunk, unfolds noble things as his memory and his toil 
for virtue suggest ; but there is nothing praiseworthy in 
discussing battles of Titans or of Giants or Centaurs, fic- 
tions of former ages, nor in plotting violent revolutions. 


But it is good always to pay careful respect to the gods. 
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22 méuas yap Kwdiv épipou cxédos ijpao Tiov 
Tavpov Napwvod, Timvov avdpl AaxeEir, 
Tov Kdéos “ENAdba tracav éhiEeras ob8’ arronjEet 
tor’ av aovddwy 4 yévos “EXXabixov. 
23 odd€ Kev év KUALKL TPOTEpOY KEpaoeLé TLS OlVOY 
éyyeas, GAN’ UOwp Kai KabvTrepbe webu. 
24 H6n 8 érrda 7 tact Kai éEjKovr’ gviavtol 
Brnotpifovres éunv dpovtid’ av’ “EXdba yh: 
x yevetis d2 TOT’ Hoa ze(koou TévTE TE TPOS TOUS, 
elrEp ym TEpl TAVS oida Aéyey ETUpLOS. 
25 ovx ion mpdKdnots atn, acEBel mpos evoeB7. 
26 avdpos ynpévtos Troddov ahauporepos. 
27 extaow & earns <PRdxxou> TuKivov trept SOpa. 
28 2& apyfs Kal’ Opunpov eral weuabnkace TavTes. 
29 ef yr) xNwpov Eduoce Oeds pes, ToAdOY EhacKov 
yAvooova cdKa TeAEC Oar. 
30 <dayvov> évl omedteco: Tots KatadelBerar Ddwp. 
31 ommoca 5) Avntoict redyvacw eicopdacOa.. 





22. Athen. ix. p. 368". V.3: MSS. aoltera:; corr. Karst. V. 4: 
Meineke kAéos ‘EAAadixay, Bergk doidordAwy 7 yévos “EAAadiKay. 

23. Athen: xi. p. 782. V.2: Vulg. isa corr. Casaub. 

24. Diog. Laer. ix. 19. 

25. Arist. Rhet.i. 15; p. 377 a 20. 

26. Etym. Magn. s.v. Tnpds ; attributed to Xenophon. 

27. Schol. ad Aristoph. Eqwit. vy. 408. Vulg. eadrat, MS. © éAare, 
V éadrn. Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 308i, suggests ékoraow 3’ éAaray mruxwol 
wep) déuara Bdéexo:, and compares Eurip. Bacch. 110. 

(28). Draco Straton. p. 33, ed. Herm.; Cram. An. Oxon. iii. p. 296 
(Herod. mepi 5:xpov. p. 367 Lehrs); Cram. An. Oxon. iv. p. 415 (Choerob. 
dict. p. 566 Gais.). 

(29). Herod. wep) pov. Aéé. 41, 5. MSS. Hevopay, corr. Dind. Cf. 
Etym. Magn. 235, 4. Htym. Gud. 301, 15. 

(30). Herod. Ibid. 30, 30. MSS. «al why, corr. Lehrs. Cf. rep! Ato. 
ovon. 772, 33. 

31). Herod. rep) d:xpdv. 296, 5. 
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22. For sending the thigh-bone of a goat, thou didst 
receive the rich leg of a fatted bull, an honourable 
present to a man, the fame whereof shall come to all 
Greece, and shall not cease so long as there is a race of 
Greek bards. 


23. Nor would any one first pour the wine into the 
cup to mix it, but water first and the wine above it. 


24. Already now sixty-seven years my thoughts have 
been tossed restlessly up anddown Greece, but then it was 
twenty and five years from my birth, if I know how to 
speak the trath about these things.! 


25. Nor is this (an oath) an equal demand to make of 
an impious man as compared with a pious man. 


26. Much more feeble than an aged man. 


27. Bacchic wands of fir stand about the firmly built 
house. 


28. From the beginning, according to Homer, since 
all have learned them.? 


29. If the god had not made light-coloured honey, 
I should have said that a fig was far sweeter. 


30. Holy water trickles down in thy grottoes. 


31. As many things as they have made plain for 
mortals to see ! 


' Bergk* interprets ppovrida by carmen. 

* Hiller, Dewt. Litt. Zeitg., 1886, Coll. 474-475, suggests ‘ (Men know 
the wanderings of Odysseus) from the beginning as Homer tells them, . 
since all have learned them.’ 
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SayINGS OF XENOPHANES. 


Arist. Rhet. ti. 28; 1899b6 (Karsten, Fr. 84). 
Xenophanes asserts that those who say the gods are born 
are as impious as those who say that they die; for in 
both cases it amounts to this, that the gods do not exist 
at all. 

Ibid. 1400 b 5 (K. 35). When the inhabitants of 
Elea asked Xenophanes whether they should sacrifice to 
Leukothea and sing a dirge or not, he advised them not 
to sing a dirge if they thought her divine, and if they 
thought her human not to sacrifice to her.! 

Plutarch, de vit. pud. p. 530 F (K. 86). When Lasos, 
son of Hermiones, called that man a coward who was 
unwilling to play at dice with him, Xenophanes 
answered that he was very cowardly and without daring 
in regard to dishonourable things. . 

Diog. Laer. ix. 20 (K.387). When Empedokles said to 
him (Xenophanes) that the wise man was not to be found, 
he answered: Naturally, for it would take a wise man 
to recognise a wise man. 

Plut. de comm. not. p. 1084 £ (K. 38). Xenophanes, 
when some one told him that he had seen eels living in 
hot water, said: Then we will boil them in cold water. 

Diog. Laer. ix. 19 (K. 39). ‘ Have intercourse with 
tyrants either as little as possible, or as agreeably as 
possible.’ 

Clem. Al. Strom. vii. p. 841. And Greeks suppose 
the gods to be like men in their passions as well as in 
their forms; and accordingly they represent them, each 
race in forms like their own, in the words of Xenophanes : 
Ethiopians make their gods black and snub-nosed, 
Thracians red-haired and with blue eyes; so also they 
conceive the spirits of the gods to be like themselves.” 


1 Of. Plutarch, Amat. p. 763 D; Is. et Os. p. 379 B. 
2 Of. Theod. Graec. Aff. Cur. iii. p. 49. 
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A. Gellius, Noct. Att. iii. 11 (K. 81). Some writers 
have stated that Homer antedated Hesiod, and among 
these were Philochoros and Xenophanes of Kolophon ; 
others assert that he was later than Hesiod. 


(b) PAassaGEs RELATING TO XENOPHANES IN P1LavTo AND 
ARISTOTLE. 


Plato, Soph.242p. And the Eleatic group of thinkers 
among us, beginning with Xenophanes and even earlier, 
set forth in tales how what men call all things is 
really one. 

De Coelo, ii. 18; 294a 21. On this account some 
assert that there is no limit to the earth underneath us, 
saying that it is rooted in infinity, as, for instance, 
Xenophanes of Kolophon; in order that they may not 
have the trouble of seeking the cause.! 

De mirac. oscult. 88; 8833 a 16. The fire at Lipara, 
Xenophanes says, ceased once for sixteen years, and came 
back in the seventeenth. And he says that the lava- 
stream from Aetna is neither of the nature of fire, nor is 
it continuous, but it appears at intervals of many years. 

Metaph.i. 5; 986 b10. There are some who have 
expressed the opinion about the All that it is one in its 
essential nature, but they have not expressed this opinion 
after the same manner nor in an orderly or natural 
way. 986b 23. Xenophanes first taught the unity of 
these things (Parmenides is said to have been his pupil), 
but he did not make anything clear, nor did he seem to 
get at the nature of either of these things, but looking 
up into the broad heavens he said: The unity is god. 


‘ Two passages from the Rhet. ii. 23 are translated above, p. 78. 
Extracts from the book ordinarily called De Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia, 
and ascribed to Aristotle, are in part translated below, p. 80, n. 2 #f., 


in connection with the fragment of Theophrastos which covers exactly 
the same ground. 
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These, as we have said, are to be dismissed from the 
present investigation, two of them entirely as being 
rather more crude, Xenophanes and Melissos; but Par- 
menides seems to speak in some places with greater care.! 


(c) PAssaGES RELATING TO XENOPHANES IN THE 
‘ DoxoGRAPHISTs.’ 


Theophrastos, Fr. 5; Simpl. Phys. 5v: 22,36; Doz. 
480. Theophrastos says that Xenophanes of Kolophon, 
teacher of Parmenides, asserted that the first principle 
is one, and that being is one and all-embracing, and is 
neither limited nor infinite, neither moving nor at 
rest. Theophrastos admits, however, that the record 
of his opinion is derived from some other source than 
the investigation of nature. This all-embracing unity 
Xenophanes called god; he shows that god is one be- 
cause god is the most powerful of all things; for, he 
says, if there be a multiplicity of things, it is necessary 
that power should exist in them all alike; but the most ~ 
powerful and most excellent of all things is god.2 And 
he shows that god must have been without beginning, 
since whatever comes into being must come either from 
what is like it or from what is unlike it; but, he says, 
it is no more natural that like should give birth to like, 
than that like should be born from like; but if it had 
sprung from what is unlike it, then being would have 


1 V. Zeller, Vorsokr. Phil. i. 513, n.1; Diels’ Dox. p. 110; Teich- 
miiller, Studien, p. 607. 

2 Of. Arist. Xen. Zen. Gorg. 977 223. It is natural that god should 
be one; for if there were two or more, he would not be the most 
powerful and most excellent of all. ... If, then, there were several 
beings, some stronger, some weaker, they would not be gods; for it is 
not the nature of god to be ruled. Nor would they have the nature of 
god if they were equal, for god ought to be the most powerful; but 
that which is equal is neither better nor worse than its equal. 
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sprung from not-being.' So he showed that god is 
without beginning and eternal. Nor is it either infinite 
or subject to limits; for not-being is infinite, as having 
neither beginning nor middle nor end; moreover 
limits arise through the relation of a multiplicity of 
things to each other.? Similarly he denies to it both 
motion and rest; for not-being is immovable, since 
neither could anything else come into it nor could 
it itself come into anything else; motion, on the one 
hand, arises among the several parts of the one, for 
one thing changes its position with reference to another, 
.8o that when he says that it abides in the same state and 
is not moved (Frag. 4.), ‘And it always abides in the 
same place, not moved at all, nor is it fitting that it 
should move from one place to another,’ he does not 
mean that it abides in a rest that is the antithesis of 
motion, but rather in a stillness that is out of the sphere 
of both motion and rest. Nikolaos of Damascus in his 
book On the Gods mentions him as saying that the first 
principle of things is infinite and immovable.’ Accord- 
ing to Alexander he regards this principle as limited 
and spherical. But that Xenophanes shows it to be 
neither limited nor infinite is clear from the very words 


' Cf. Arist. X.Z.G. 977419. Headds: For even if the stronger were 
to come from the weaker, the greater from the less, or the better from the 
worse, or on the other hand the worse from the better, still being could 
not come from not-being, since this is impossible. Accordingly god is 
eternal, 

* Cf. Arist. X.7.G.977b 6. The second part reads: But if there 
were several parts, these would limit each other. The one is not like 
not-being nor like a multiplicity of parts, since the one has nothing by 
which it may be limited. : 

* Arist. X.7.G.977b13. He adds: Nothing, however, can be moved 
into not-being, for not-being does not exist anywhere. But if there is 
change of place among several parts, there would be parts of the one: 
Therefore the two or more parts of the one may be moved ; but to remain 
immovable and fixed is a characteristic of not-being. The one is 
neither movable nor is it fixed ; forit is neither like not-being, nor like a 
multiplicity of being. 

G 
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quoted,—Alexander says that he regarded it as limited 
and spherical because it is homogeneous throughout ; 
and he holds that it perceives all things, saying (Frag. 8) 
‘But without effort he sets in motion all things by mind 
and thought.’ ! 

Theophrast. Fr. 5a ; Galen, in Hipp. d. n. h. xv. 35K. ; 
Dox. 481. Several of the commentators have made 
false statements about Xenophanes, as for instance 
Sabinos, who uses almost these very words: ‘I say that 
man is not air, as Anaximenes taught, nor water, 
as Thales taught, nor earth, as Xenophanes says in 
some book;’ but no such opinion is found to be ex- | 
pressed by Xenophanes anywhere. And it is clear from 
Sabinos’s own words that he made a false statement in- 
tentionally and did not fall into error through ignorance. 
Else he would certainly have mentioned by name the 
book in which Xenophanes expressed this opinion. On 
the contrary he wrote ‘as Xenophanes says in some 
book.’ Theophrastos would have recorded this opinion 
of Xenophanes in his abridgment of the opinions of 
the physicists, if it were really true. And if you are 
interested in the investigation of these things, you can 
read the books of Theophrastos in which he made this 
abridgment of the opinions of the physicists. 

Hipp. Philos. i. 14; Dox. 565. Xenophanes of 
Kolophon, son of Orthomenes, lived to the time of 
Cyrus. He was the first to say that all things are in- 
comprehensible, in the following verses: (Frag. 14) ‘ For 
even if one chances for the most part to say what is 
true, still he would not know; but every one thinks he 


1 Arist. X.Z.G. 977. Since god is a unity, he is homogeneous in all 
his parts, and sees and hears and has other sensations in all his parts. 
Except for this some parts of god might rule and be ruled by one another, 
a thing which is impossible. Being homogeneous throughout he is a 
sphere in form; for it could not be spheroidal in places but rather 


throughout. 
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knows.’! And he says that nothing comes into being, 
nor is anything destroyed, nor moved; and that the 
universe is one and is not subject to change. And he 
says that god is eternal and one, homogeneous 
throughout, limited, spherical, with power of sense- 
perception in all parts.. The sun is formed each day 
from small fiery particles which are gathered together ; 
the earth is infinite, and is not surrounded by air or by 
sky ; an infinite number of suns and moons exist, and 
all things come from earth. The sea, he said, is salt 
because so many things flow together and become 
mixed in it; but Metrodoros assigns as the reason for 
its saltness that it has filtered through the earth.2 And 
Xenophanes believes that once the earth was mingled 
with the sea, but in the course of time it became freed 
from moisture ; and his proofs are such as these: that 
shells are found in the midst of the land and among 
the mountains, that in the quarries of Syracuse the 
imprints of a fish and of seals had been found, and in 
Paros the imprint of an anchovy at some depth in the 
stone, and in Melite shallow impressions of all sorts of sea, 
products. He says that these imprints were made when 
everything long ago was covered with mud, and then the 
imprint dried in themud. Farther he says that all men 
will be destroyed when the earth sinks into the sea and be- 
comes mud, and that the race will begin anew from the be- 
ginning ; and this transformation takes place for all worlds.. 

Plut. Strom. 4; Dox. 580. Xenophanes of Kolo- 
phon, going his own way and differing from all those 
that had gone before, did not admit either genesis or 
destruction, but says that the all is always the same. 
For if it came into being, it could not have existed 
before this ; and not-being could not come into existence 


1 Epiph. adv. Haer. iii. 9 3 Dow. 590. 
2 Zeller, Vorsokr. Phil. 643, n. 1. 
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nor could it accomplish anything, nor could anything 
come from not-being. And he declares that sensations 
are deceptive, and together with them he does away with 
the authority of reason itself. And he declares that the 
earth is constantly sinking little by little into the sea. He 
says that the sun is composed of numerous fiery particles 
massed together. And with regard to the gods he 
declares that there is no rule of one god over another, 
for it is impious that any of the gods should be ruled ; 
and none of the gods have need of anything at all, for 
a god hears and sees in all his parts and not in some 
particular organs.’ He declares that the earth is infinite 
and is not surrounded on every side by air; and all 
things arise from earth; and he says that the sun and 
the stars arise from clouds. 

Galen, Hist. Phil. 3; Dox. 601. Xenophanes of 
Kolophon is said to be the chief of this school, which is 
ordinarily considered aporetic (skeptical) rather than 
dogmatic. 7; Dox. 604. To the class holding eclectic 
views belongs Xenophanes, who has his doubts as to all. 
things, except that he holds this one dogma: that all 
things are one, and that this is god, who is limited, 
endowed with reason, and immovable. 

Aet. Plac. i. 3; Dox. 284. Xenophanes held that 
the first principle of all things is earth, for he wrote 
in his book on nature: ‘All things come from earth, 
and all things end by becoming earth.” 

Aet. ii. 4; Dox. 332. Xenophanes et al.: The 
world is without beginning, eternal, imperishable. 
18; 343. The stars are formed of burning cloud ; these 
are extinguished each day, but they are kindled again 
at night, like coals; for their risings and settings are 


1 Zeller, Vorsokr. Phil. p. 526,n.4; Arch. f. d. Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 
1889, pp. 1-5. 
2 Epiph. adv. Haer. iii. 9; Dow. 590. 
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really kindlings and extinguishings. 18; 3847. The 
objects which appear to those on vessels like stars, and 
which some call Dioscuri, are little clouds which have 
become luminous by a certain kind of motion. 20; 548. 
The sun is composed of fiery particles collected from the 
moist exhalation and massed together, or of burning 
clouds. 24; 854. Eclipses occur by extinction of the 
sun; and the sun is born anew at its risings. Xeno- 
phanes recorded an eclipse of the sun for a whole month, 
and another eclipse so complete that the day seemed as 
night. 24; 355. Xenophanes held that there are many 
suns and moons according to the different regions and 
sections and zones of the earth ; and that at some fitting 
time the disk of the sun comes into a region of the earth 
not inhabited by us, and so it suffers eclipse as though 
it had gone into a hole; he adds that the sun goes on 
for an infinite distance, but it seems to turn around by 
reason of the great distance. 25; 856. The moon is a 
compressed cloud. 28; 358. It shines by its own light. 
29 ; 360. The moon disappears each month because it is 
extinguished. 30; 362. The sun serves a purpose in 
the generation of the world and of the animals on it, as 
well as in sustaining them, and it drags the moon after it. 

Aet. ii. 2; 367. Comets are groups or motions of 
burning clouds. 3; 368. Lightnings take place when 
clouds shine in motion. 4; 871. The phenomena of the 
heavens come from the warmth of the sun as the principal 
cause. For when the moisture is drawn up from the 
sea, the sweet water separated by reason of its lightness 
becomes mist and passes into clouds, and falls as rain 
when compressed, and the winds scatter it; for he writes 
expressly (Frag. 11): ‘ The sea is the source of water.’ 

Aet. iv. 9; 396. Sensations are deceptive. 

Aet. v. 1; 415. Xenophanes and Epikouros abolished 
the prophetic art. 
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Vib. 
THE ELEATIC SCHOOL: PARMENIDES. 


ParMENIDES, the son of Pyres (or Pyrrhes), of Elea, 
was born about 515 B.c.; his family was of noble rank 
and rich, but Parmenides devoted himself to philosophy. 
He was associated with members of the Pythagorean 
society, and is himself called a Pythagorean by later 
writers. In the formation of his philosophic system how- 
ever he was most influenced by his aged fellow-townsman, 
Xenophanes ; the doctrines of Xenophanes he developed 
into a system which was embodied in a poetic work ‘On 
Nature.’ The statement that he made laws for the 
citizens may have reference to some connection with the 
Pythagorean society. 


Literature: The fragments of Parmenides have been 
collected by Peyron, Leipzig 1810 ; Karsten, Amster- 
dam 1830; Brandis, Comm. Eleat. Altona 1813; 
Vatke, Berlin 1864; Stein, Symb. philol. Bonn. 
Leipzig 1867; V. Revue Phil. 1888, 5: 1884, 9. 
Berger, Die Zonenlehre d. Parm. Munchen, 1895. 


(a) FRaGMENTS OF PARMENIDES. 


a“ f / ef bk Ps \ co7 
Immo Tal we hépovow, doov 7 eri Oupos ixavor, 
/ > / 3+ 9 yOOV Bio Ay 4 ” 
méurrov, émrel pw’ és od0v Bhcav rodkvdnmov ayovoat 
s A \ / ] ae / 86 fal 
daipmovos 1) Kata TavT avTnH hépet eidoTa Pata. 
fel / an / 4 / ivf 
TH pepounv: TH Yap me TOKUPpacToL hepov imTroL 
we o a eO\ 1 
5° dpa titaivovea: Kodpat 8 odor ryyepovevov. 
” Sos ~ v , > \ 
déov & év yvounow <iee> cupuyyos auTny 
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aidpevos (Souots yap zrrelyeTo Swewtotow 
a / ' 
KUKNoLS appoTtepwber), OTe TTEPYOLATO TEMT ELV 
nr r / 
‘Hyuddes Kodpat, TpodiTovcas O@pata VUKTOS, 


Sources and Critical Notes. 


1-30. (Followed without break by 53-58) Sext. Emp. Math. vii. 111. 
Cf. Porphyrius, de antro nymph. ch. 22. 28-32. Simpl. de coelo 
557, 25. 28-30. Laer. Diog. ix. 22. 29-30. Plut. adv. Colot. 1114 v. 
Prokl. Tim. p. 1053; Clem. Al. Strom. v. p. 682. 

Vy. 6-8 Karsten transfers toa position after y. 10 (order : 5, 9, 10, 6, 
7, 8, 11), comma at end of v. 5 and period at end of y.8. Stein faaneiere 
yy. 4-8 to a position after v. 21, and changes datuovos of v. 3 to daiuoves 
in apposition with ‘HAiddes kodpa. Order: 3, 9,10... 20, 21, 4,5. 

7, 8, where a break occurs, and y. 22 begins a new section. 
V.2: SV (noav. V.3: MSS. wavra 77 pépei, Karst. mdv7’ ada7 
¢., Hermann ka} rdv7’ airy, Stein rdvra pdby. Diels compares 
y. 32 and Verg. Aen. vi. 565. V.4: OC pepouevny, G pepouat. 
V.6: Karsten inserts fe. V.7: G aic@duevos, Stein ax@duevos : 
GR éwhyero, C émhyetos V. 10: MSS. kparepdy, except G 
kparepats, corr. Karsten. V. 12: MSS. xal opas. V. 14: 
ORV diknv. V.17: HG rais. V. 20: MSS. CGRV apnpéra 77, 
Hermann dpnpéras 7. V. 25: V tra: R re, other MSS. ral. 
V. 26: CR otro, G otre. V.27: Stein rnAod for exrds. V. 
28: OR melbec@a. V.29: Prokl. evpéyyeos, Simpl. edxuidréos : 
Plut., Diog.,Sext. L arperés ; text follows Prokl. and other MSS. 
of Sext. Stein compares Sextus’s explanation aueraklynroy 215 6. 
Y. 31: Stein'suggests rodro. V. 32: MSS. elvai, corr. Karsten. 


TRANSLATION. 


(Prooemium) The horses which bear me con- 
ducted me as far as desire may go, when they had 
brought me speeding along to the far-famed road 
of a divinity who herself bears onward through all 

5 things the man of understanding. Along this road 
I was borne, along this the horses, wise indeed, bore 
me hastening the chariot on, and maidens guided 
my course. The axle in its box, enkindled by the 
heat, uttered the sound of a pipe (for it was driven 
on by the rolling wheels on either side), when the 
maiden daughters of Helios hastened to conduct me 
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eis faos, wodpevar KpaTdv dro yepol KadvaTpas. 
v / / oor *) >? of 
eva TrUNat VUKTOS TE Kal HpuaTos eit KEAEvOwD, 

/ ' 
Kat ohas vTepOupov apdis exer Kal Adios ovd0s, 
avtal & aiPgpiar wAHVTAL peydro.or Oupérpors. 
tav Oe Aikn rodvrrowvos zyer KAnidas awouBous. 
THY On) Tappapevar Kopar wadaKoior AOyourL 

r > PA cf \ >? r 
metoav erippadéos, Hs cpw Badravertov oyja 
amtepéws Woes TUAZwY aro. Tal dé Oupétpav 
Xdopm axaves Tolnoay dvarTdpevat, TokVYddKOUS 
ad£ovas év cvpuyéw apyowBadov eidiEacan, 
youdols Kal Tepovyow apnpdte: TH pa dv avtav 
> \ ” lo) } Gal \ iuA \ & 
(O0s éyov Kodpat Kal’ dwakvrov appa Kat imrovs. 

/ \ / ¢ / tal \ ‘ 
kai we Oca rpodpov vredéEaTo, xelpa 53 yeupl 
SeEvtepiy Erev, We & Eros Pato Kai we Tpoonvoa* 
® Koup’ aBavdrovcr cuviopos Hvioyourw, 
immous Tal oe pépovow ixdvov hpwétepoy 60, 
yaip', émel oT oe wolpa Kaki TpovTEeumre véecOaL 

/ Sig / 2 \ > Lye } te > \ , > U 
THVS Odov: 7 yap at avOpoTav éxtos TaToOU éoTly* 
ara Oewis Te Sixn Te. ypéw O€ ce TavTa TvOéCOaL, 
aw > , > , > * = 
nev adneins evrreOeos aTpEUes TOP, 
noe Bpdrwv SdEas THs ovK eve miatis adnOns. 
> Sts) \ fal / e \ r 
GAN Zurns Kai Tadta pabynoea, ws Ta SoKodYTA 
pn Soxiwas xpivar: dia TavTos TayTa TEpOVTA. 


\ / 
Ta Tpos adnOevav. 
" " lal / 
el & dry’, you épéw, Kopicat O& od pvOov axovoas, 
id lal / fo] 
aimep ool podvar difjows eiot vonoat. 
¢ 7 \ a 
2) pay OWS ECT TE Kal WS OVK ETTL My EivaL 








33-40. Prokl. Tim. 1058. 35-40. Simpl. Phys. 25 r 116,28. 40b. 
Plot. Hnmead. vy. 1, 8, p. 489; Clem. Al. Strom. 749. 


V. 33: MSS. &ye ray, corr. Karsten. V.34: MSS. povoa:, corr. 
Brandis. V. 38: Prokl. 5 #ro:: Simpl. wavamevdéa, Stein 
mavamre07, text follows Prokl. V. 39 Prokl. é¢ixrdy, text follows 
Simpl. Stein compares Simpl. D 109, 24; 111, 26. 
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10 to the light, leaving the realms of night, pushing 


15 


20 


30 


35 


aside with the hand the veils from their heads. 
There is the gate between the ways of day and night ; 
lintel above it, and stone threshold beneath, hold it 
in place, and high in air itis fitted with great doors ; 
retributive Justice holds the keys that open and 
shut them.! However, the maidens addressed her 
with mild words, and found means to persuade her 
to thrust back speedily for them the fastened bolt from 
the doors; and the gate swinging free made the 
opening wide, turning in thei sockets the bronze 
hinges, well fastened with bolts and nails; then 
through this the maidens kept horses and chariot 
straight on the high-road. The goddess received 
me with kindness, and, taking my right hand in 


5 hers, she addressed me with these words :—Youth 


joined with drivers immortal, who hast come with 
the horses that bear thee, to our dwelling, hail! 
since no eyil fate has bid thee come on this road 


(for it lies far outside the beaten track of men), 


but right and justice. “Tis necessary for thee to 
learn all things, both the abiding essence of per- 
suasive truth, and men’s opinions in which rests 
no true belief. But nevertheless these things also 
thou shalt learn, since it is necessary to judge 
accurately the things that rest on opinion, passing 
all things carefully in review. 


Concerning TrutH. 


Come now I will tell thee—and do thou hear my 
word and heed it—what are the only ways of: 
enquiry that lead to knowledge. The one way, 


' Archiv f. d. Gesch. d. Phil. iii. p. 173. 
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melOovs gare KedevOos, adnOein yap omndet: 
e ig if 
9 8 @s ovK Eat TE Kal ds ypEewv zoTL pH) ElvaL 
\ 8 / / / v > / 
tiv On Tor ppdlo ravarreOéa Eupev aTapTroy 
yo \ x 4 b 
OUTE vap GV yvoins TO YE fn) 2OV" Ov Yap avUaTOD * 
A \ \ a 
40 ovte ppacais. To yap avdro voeiv éotiv Te Kad eivar. 


\ / Vier) 
Euvov 62 pot éorw, 
ommodev apEwpar, T60t yap wadw (Eopar adOrs. 


AN \ / ° 5) bat ” ” \ 
xpN TO Aéyew TE voeiv T gov Eupevat. EoTL yap 
elval, 
pndev & ove sivas, Ta o 2yw ppateOa avoya, 
/ r 
45 mparns yap o ad’ 0600 tavrns difjovos < eipyw> 
Sian ” Sana A rx \ N LAS? Ox 
auTap éreit aro THs, Hv On Bpotot eiddtes ovdEV 
mAdlovtat Sixpavot: aunyavin yap év avTov 
/ > / ~ / c x fa) 
otnGecw iAvver TAaYKTOV VOoV" of S& hopedyTaL 
Kwpol owas Tuprol Te TEOnTrOTES axpiTa PdAa, 
50 ols To wéXNew TE Kal ovK Elvat TOUTOV VEvOMLTTAaL 
> ] / / \ a , > 6. 
Kov T@UTOV, TavTwY O& TadivTpoTrOs éoTL KéEvOOS. 
lal lol / 
ov yap uy ToTE TOUTO Sah, pnow, Elvar pur) 2ovTA 
ara od Thad’ ad’ ob0d Sifjovos eipye vonua* 





41-42. Prokl. Parm. ii. 120; Vulg. &%pgoua corr. Karst. 
43-51. Simpl. Phys. 251117, 4. 438-44. Ibid. 19 x 86, 27. 45. Cf. Ibid. 
177 78,6. 50. Ibid. 17x78, 3. 
V. 43: F' réov, aDE (19: 86) 7d tv. V.44: MSS. (19: 86) anda 
(25: 117) : D ur) 5¢ of8’, F oS, H py bé0. 8: f elvar, DEF (25: 
117) gor. V.45: Diels supplies efpyw, Stein concludes the 
line likey. 52. V.47 DEF maAdrrovrat, text follows a. Vv. 50, 
51: Diels rairév. 


53-58a follow 1-32 in Sext. Emp. 52-53. Plato, Soph. 2374, 258 D; 
Arist. Met. xiii. 1089 a; Simpl. Phys. 29 v 135, 21; 311143, 31; 53 Vv 
244,1. 53. Simpl. Phys. 11178, 6; 152650, 13. 54-56. Diog. Laer. 
ix. 22. 

V. 52: Plato, rod7’ ovdau7j, Arist. rodro dazjs Simpl. dau7, corr. Stein. 
Karsten omits y. 52. V.55: Bergk e¥oxoroy. V.56: CRV 
kplve, G xpway: L moAd’reipov. Vulg.Adye, corr. Burnet. Stein 
rejects y. 53, and transfers 54—57a to the prooemium following 
32. 
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assuming that being is and that it is impossible for 
it not to be, is the trustworthy path, for truth 
attends it. The other, that not-being is and that 
it necessarily is, I call a wholly incredible course, 

40 since thou canst not recognise not-being (for this is 
impossible), nor couldst thou speak of it, for thought 
and being are the same thing. 


It makes no difference to me at what point I 
begin, for I shall always come back again to this. 


It is necessary both to say and to think that being 

is; for it is possible that being is, and it is impos- 

45 sible that not-being is; this is what I bid thee 

ponder. I restrain thee from this first course of 

investigation; and from that course also along 

which mortals knowing nothing wander aimlessly, 

since helplessness directs the roaming thought in 

their bosoms, and they are borne on deaf and like- 

50 wise blind, amazed, headstrong races, they who 

consider being and not-being as the same and not 

the same ; and that all things follow a back-turning 
course. ! 


That things which are not are, shall never 
prevail, she said, but do thou restrain thy mind 
from this course of investigation. 


' Stein, Symbol. p. 782; Bernays, Rhein. Mus. vii. 115; Zeller, 738 
and n, 1. 
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57 b-112 (except 90-93). Simpl. Phys. 31: 145-146. 57 b-59. Ibid. 
31 r 142, 34. 57 b-70. Ibid. 17 x 78, 12. 59-60. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 716 ; 
Euseb. Praep. xiii. 680 c. 59-61. Simpl. Phys. 7r 30,1. 60. Plut. adv. 
Col. 1114p; Euseb. Praep. i. 23; Theod. Ther. Ser. iv. 7; Phil. Phys. 
B5r: 65; Simpl. de Caelo 557,17; Phys. 26 x 120, 23. 60a. Simpl. 
Phys. 19 r 87, 21; Plut. Strom. 5; Dow. 580. 61..Ammon. on Herm. 
D7 (=Cramer A. P. 1388); Philop. Phys. 5r: 65; Prokl. Parm. iv. 
62. 62-66. Simpl. Phys. 34 vy 162,18. 62-65. Simpl. de Caelo, 137, 1. 


V. 57: Stein wdvys: Vide rt, CH 5¢ ror, HG 5é ye. V. 60: Plat. 
Strom. 5 reads podvoy for ofAov: a (17: 78) aréAcvtov, MSS. 
(26: 120) and Dom. 284 and 580 a&yévnrov. V. 62: F diChoerat. 
V. 66: D (31: 145) pndauas: H (31: 145) abtduevov: Da (17: 
78) a (31: 145) give, H piv. Cf. Stein, p. 786. V. 68: MSS. 
ée ye wh bvros, DE om. ye, Karst. ex tod édvros, Stein €&k ye 
méAovros. Corr. Diels, paraphrasing Simpl. 78, 27. V. 70: 
EF Bergk, Diels ré5now. V. 71b: v. Stein, Symbol. 787. 
V. 73: aDE avéynrov; text follows F. V.75: MSS. @reira 
méAot ro, corr. Karsten, Stein ardéAorro wéAov : MSS. &, corr. 
Stein. V. 76: EF éyéver’, D yer’, corr. Bergk. 
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And let not long-practised habit compel thee 
along this path, thine eye careless, thine ear and thy 
tongue overpowered by noise; but do thou weigh 
the much contested refutation of their words, which 
I have uttered. 


There is left but this single path to tell thee of : 
namely, that being is. And on this path there 
are many proofs that being is without beginning and 
indestructible ; it is universal, existing alone, im- 
movable and without end ; nor ever was it nor will it 
be, since it now is, all together, one, and continuous. 
For what generating of it wilt thou seek out ? From 
what did it grow, and how? I will not permit 
thee to say or to think that it came from not-being ; 
for it is impossible to think or to say that not-being 
is. What thing would then have stirred it into 
activity that it should arise from not-being later 
rather than earlier? §o it is necessary that-being 
either is absolutely or is not. Nor will the force 
of the argument permit that anything spring from 
being except being itself. Therefore justice does 
not slacken her fetters to permit generation or de- 


struction, but holds being firm. 


(The decision as to these things comes in at 


this point.) 
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77. De Caelo, 559,115. 78. Simpl. Phys. 19 r 86, 24, 31 r 143, 3; 
81. Simpl. Plys. 86, 22; 87, 23. Plot. Hnnead. vi. 4, 4, 6484; Prokl. 
Parm. ii. 62 and 120; Philop. B 5: 65. 82-89 (except 85). Simpl. Phys. 
9 r 39, 26. 82-84. Ibid. 17 v 79, 32. 85-89. Ibid. 7x 30,6; 9x 40, 3. 
85. Prokl. Parm. iv. 32. Simpl. Phys. 31 r 143, 15. 


V.78: Féiapéreoyv, V.79: For maddov Stein reads rev edy. V. 
80: F' dé wAéov. V.82: D akiwhrwyv. V.84: MSS. 775e, corr. 
Scal. DHF énrddx@noay, corr. a. V. 85: Diels rairdy, 
tTavT@, éavtdé. Simpl. 30, 6 omits the last re. V.86: C odx ofrws, 
a ovrws, text from DF. V.88: Stein reAov. YV. 89: Simpl. 
by by dt &v wayrds. Karsten reads émidevés in three syllables 
and puts xe for &, Preller omits uh. Stein considers these 
views untenable, and ‘finds a break, probably longer than one 
line, after émidevés. 


90-93. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 2, 653. 90. Theod. Ther. Ser. i. 18. 


V. 90: Stein suggests dredy re vdw mapedv re BeBaly. V. 91: 
Stein méAov: Vulg. drotunte:, corr. Brandis. MSS. 7d édv tov, 
corr. Preller, comparing vv. 105 and 108. 
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Hither being exists or it does not exist. It has 
been decided in accordance with necessity to leave the 
unthinkable, unspeakable path, as this is not the 
true path, but that the other path exists and is true. 
How then should being suffer destruction? How 
come into existence? If it came into existence, it is 
not being, nor will it be if it ever is to come into 
existence. . .. So its generation is extinguished, 
and its destruction is proved incredible. 


Nor is it subject to division, for it is all alike ; 
nor is anything more in it, so as to prevent its co- 
hesion, nor anything less, but all is full of being; 
therefore the all is continuous, for being is con- 
tiguous to being. 


Farther it is unmoved, in the hold of great 
chains, without beginning or end, since generation 
and destruction have completely disappeared and 
true belief has rejected them. It lies the same, 
abiding in the same state and by itself; accordingly 
it abides fixed in the same spot. For powerful neces- 
sity holds it in confining bonds, which restrain it on 
all sides. ‘Therefore divine right does not permit 
being to have any end ; but it is lacking in nothing, 
for if it lacked anything it would lack everything.! 


Nevertheless, behold steadfastly all absent things 
as present to thy mind; for thou canst not separate 


' Following Karsten and Preller ; Stein rejects the interpretation. 
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94-112. Simpl. Phys. 831 v 146, 7. 94-98. Ibid. 19 r 87, 13. and 86, 31. 
94-96. Ibid. 31x 143,22. 98. Plat. Theaet. 180 ©, and from this Simpl. 
Phys. Tr 29, 18. 103-105. Plat. Soph. 2442; from Plato, Simpl. Phys. 
12752, 23; 19 vy 89, 22; Stob. Hel. i. 15, p. 352. 103-104. Arist. de 
XZ.G. ch. 2 and 4; Prokl. Tim. 160p; Simpl. Phys. 27r 126, 
22 and 127, 31; 29 v 137,16. 104-105. Prokl. Parm. iv. p. 62. 

V. 95: D (87, 15) repwrispévov. V. 96: (19: 86, 13) ovdév yap 
éorw, (31: 146) 003 ei xpdévos éoriy, corr. Stein. V. 98: Text 
from Simpl. 19: 87. Simpl. 31: 146 wdvr’ avduaora. Plato 
olov axlvntov treAcber TH wavTit bvow’ elvar. V. 100: MSS. 
ovxi, corr. Karst. V.105: H and Plato xpedv. VY. 102: Kar- 
sten abrap él, Stein adrap édy. V. 106: DEF matviot, text 
from a: F' xweicdat, Stein ikéoOa. V. 107: MSS. obre by, 
corr. a. DEF xa) &, a xevdy, corr. Karsten. V. 109: DEF oi 
ydp, a 4 ydo, Diels ei ydp or i ydp: MSS. xupe?, corr. Stein. 
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being in one place from contact with being in an- 
other place; it is not scattered here and there 
through the universe, nor is it compounded of parts. 


Therefore thinking and that by reason of which 
thought exists are one and the same thing, for thou 
wilt not find thinking without the being from which 
it receives its name. Nor is there nor will there be 
anything apart from being; for fate has linked it 
together, so that it is a whole and immovable. 
Wherefore all these things will be but a name, all 
these things which mortals determined in the belief 
that they were true, viz. that things arise and perish, 
that they are and are not, that they change their 
position and vary in colour. 


But since there is a final limit, it is perfected on 
every side, like the mass of a rounded sphere, 
equally distant from the centre at every point. For 
it is necessary that it should neither be greater at 
all nor less anywhere, since there is no not-being 
which can prevent it from arriving at equality, nor 
is being such that there may ever be more than 
what is in one part and less in another, since the 
whole is inviolate. For if it is equal on all sides, 
it abides in equality within its limits. 


CoNcERNING OPprntons. 


At this point I cease trustworthy discourse and 
the thought about truth; from here on, learn the 
opinions of mortals, hearing of the illusive order of 
my verses. 
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110-121. Simpl. Phys. 9r 38, 30. 110-119. Ibid. 7 v 30, 4. 113-119. 
Tbid. 388x180, 1. 110-113. Simpl. de Coelo 138, Peyr. 55 sq. 


V. 113: (9138) DEF yépas. 110-111. Phys. 9x 41,8 (7 v 30 and 
88 r 180 all MSS. give yv#uas and Stein prefers this, p. 794). V. 
117: (9 1 39) DH, (39 r 180) DEF trio apaidy eAappdy (€rrw a), 
7x30, and (9x 39) af” Hmov by péy apaiby edAappdv, RP Aewrdy 
&pady éAappdy, text follows Stein V. 118: (9139) aHF 
(39180) aF’, (7 v 31) MSS. kar’ airé: (9139) DH kara 
ravroy, text follows Stein, who uses first letter of the next line. 
V.119: F kar airé réytia, aDE ravavtia, text from Stein by 
change of Tto Y. V. 120: MSS. 7dv, corr. Karsten. V. 121: 


Stein reads yvaun. 


122-125. Simpl. Phys. 39 r 180, 9. 


V. 125: D Ioov, Stein suggests aupdrepor. 


126-128. Ibid. 9x 39,14. 127-131. Ibid. 7 v 31, 13. 


V. 126: E*D! mdnvto, D°H minyro, a molnvro, corr. Bergk: DE* 
axphrows, a axplrow, corr. Stein. V.127: H* ofera. V. 129: 
MSS. wdvra, Mullach mavry, Stein maow: alk &pxn, text 
follows DE. YV. 130: Stein suggests pryiy, 7d 7’. 
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Men have determined in their minds to name two 
principles [lit. forms]; but one of these they ought 
not to name, and in so doing they have erred. They 
distinguish them as antithetic-in character, and give 
them each character and attributes distinct from 
those of the other. On the one hand there is the 
aethereal flame of fire, fine, rarefied, everywhere 
identical with itself and not identical with its oppo- 
site; and on the other hand, opposed to the first, is 
the second principle, flameless darkness, dense and 
heavy in character. Of these two principles I declare 
to thee every arrangement as it appears to men, so 


that no knowledge among mortals may surpass thine. 


But since all things are called light and darkness, 
and the peculiar properties of these are predicated of 
one thing and another, everything is at the same 
time full of light and of obscure darkness, of both 
equally, since neither has anything in common with 


the other. 


And the smaller circles are filled with unmixed 
fire, and those next them with darkness into which 
their portion of light penetrates ; in the midst of 


these is the divinity who directs the course of all. 
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132. Plato, Symp. 1788; Arist. Met.i. 4, 984 b 26; Plut. Amat. 756 F ; 
Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 9; Stob. Hcl. i. 10, p. 274; Simpl. Phys. 9 r 39, 18. 
133-139. Clem. Al. Strom. y. 14, 732. Stein assigns to Empedokles. 
140-143. Simpl. de Coelo f. 138: Peyr. 55 sqq., Brandis 510a. 
V. 140: Stein introduces A¢yev before mws from what precedes. 
144. Plut. Colot. p. 1116 4. 
145. Plut. Quaest. Rom. 282 4; de fac. lun. 929 a. 
146-149. Arist. Met. iii. 5, 1009 b 17; Theophr. de sens. 3; Dow. 499. 
V. 146: Text follows Arist. SB°C, Theophr. PF; Vulg. éxacros : 
MSS. xpaow, corr. Stephan. V. 147: Arist. wapiorarat; text 
follows Theophr. 


150. Galen, Hipp. Epid. vi. 48; Comm. ii. (ix. p. 430 Char). 
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For she controls dreaded birth and coition in every 
130 part of the universe, sending female to join with 
male, and again male to female. 

First of all the gods she devised love. 

Thou shalt know the nature of the heavens and 

135 all signs that are in the sky, the destructive deeds of 
the pure bright torch of the sun and whence they 
arose, and thou shalt learn the wandering deeds of the 
round-eyed moon and its nature. Thou shalt know 
also the sky surrounding all, whence it arose, and 
how necessity took it and chained it so as to serve as 

140 a limit to the courses of the stars. How earth and 
sun and moon and common sky and the milky way 
of the heavens and highest Olympos and the burning 
(might of the) stars began to be. 

It (the moon) wanders about the earth, shining 

145 at night with borrowed light. She is always gazing 
earnestly toward the rays of the sun. 

For as at any time is the blending of very com- 
plex members in a man, so is the mind in men con- 
stituted ; for that which thinks is the same in all 
men and in every man, viz. the essence of the 
members of the body; and the element that is in 

150 excess is thought. 

On the right hand boys, on the left hand girls. 

So, according to men’s opinions, did things 
arise, and so they are now, and from this state when 
they shall have reached maturity shall they perish. 
For each of these men has determined a name as 
a distinguishing mark. 

K. When male and female mingle seed of Venus 
150 in the form [the body] of one, the excellence from 
the two different bloods, if it preserves harmony, 
fashions a well-formed body ; but if when the seed is 
mingled the excellencies fight against each other 
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151-153. Simpl. de Coelo f. 138; Peyr. 55 sq., Gaisf. Poet. Min. 287. 

V. 151: MSS. épu, corr. Stein. MSS. (kat) viv €aci, Peyr. viv re 

Zac1, Stein viv nal aot. V.153: Text follows Oxford MS.: 
Turin MS. transposes last two words. 


150-155. (Karsten) Coelius Aurel. de Morb. Chron. iv. 9, p. 545 
Wet. RP.102c. V. (151) Vulg. venis informans, corr. Diels, Dox. 193, 
1a db 


and do not unite into one, they will distress the sex 
that is coming into existence, as the twofold seed is 
mingled in the body of the unfortunate woman. 

With this there are fineness and heat and light 
and softness and brightness ; and with the dense 
are classed cold ahd darkness and hardness and 
weight, for these are separated the ones on one 
side, the others on the other. 
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b) PASSAGES RELATING TO PaRMENIDES IN PLATO AND 
ARISTOTLE. 


Plato, Theaet. 180p. I almost forgot, Theodoros, 
that there were others who asserted opinions the very 
opposite of these: ‘the all is alone, unmoved ; to this 
all names apply,’ and the other emphatic statements 
in opposition to those referred to, which the school of 
Melissos and Parmenides make, to the effect that all 
things are one, and that the all stands itself in itself, not 
having space in which it is moved. 

Ibid. 183 5. Feeling ashamed before Melissos and the 
rest who assert that the all is one being, for fear we should 
examine the matter somewhat crudely, I am even more 
ashamed in view of the fact that Parmenides is one of 
them. Parmenides seems to me, in the words of Homer, 
aman to be reverenced and at the same time feared. 
For when I was a mere youth and he a very old man, 
I conversed with him, and he seemed to me to have an 
exceedingly wonderful depth of mind. I fear lest we 
may not understand what he said, and that we may 
fail still more to understand his thoughts in saying it ; 
and, what is most important, I fear lest the question 
before us should fail to receive due consideration. .. . ! 

Soph. 238 c (concluding a discussion of Parmenides). 
You understand then that it is really impossible to speak 
of not-being or to say anything about it or to conceive 
it by itself, but itis inconceivable, not to be spoken of or 
mentioned, and irrational. 

Parm. 150%. Accordingly the unity itself in relation 
to itself is as follows: Having in itself neither greatness 
nor littleness, it could not be exceeded by itself nor 
could it exceed itself, but being equal it would be equal 
to itself. 


' Cf. Soph. 217 c- 
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Ibid. 163 c. This statement : It does not exist, means 
absolutely that it does not exist anywhere in any way, 
nor does not-being have any share at all in being. 
Accordingly not-being could not exist, nor in any other 
way could it have a share in being. F 

(Symp. 178 B, 195 c: Reference to the stories which 
Hesiod and Parmenides told about the gods. Line 132 
is quoted.) 

Arist. Phys. i. 2; 18416. The first principle must 
be one, unmoved, as Parmenides and Melissos say, . . . 

Ibid. i. 3; 186a4. To those proceeding after this 
impossible manner things seem to be one, and it is not 
difficult to refute them from their own statements. For 
both of them reason in a fallacious manner, both 
Parmenides and Melissos ; for they make false assump- 
tions, and at the same time their course of reasoning is 
not logical. . . . And the same sort of arguments are 
used by Parmenides, although he has some others of his 
own, and the refutation consists in showing both that he 
makes mistakes of fact and that he does not draw his 
conclusions correctly. He makes a mistake in assuming 
that being is to be spoken of absolutely, speaking of it 
thus many times; and he draws the false conclusion that, 
in case only whites are considered, white meaning 
one thing, none the less there are many whites and 
not one; since neither in the succession of things nor 
in the argument will whiteness be one. For what is 
predicated of white will not be the same as what is pre- 
dicated of the object which is white, and nothing except 
white will be separated from the object; since there is 
no other ground of separation except the fact that the 
white is different from the object in which the white 
exists. But Parmenides had not yet arrived at the 
knowledge of this. 

Ibid. i. 5; 1882020. Parmenides also makes heat 
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and cold first principles; and he calls them fire and 
earth. 

Ibid. iii. 6; 207215. Wherefore we must regard 
Parmenides as a more acute thinker than Melissos, for 
the latter says that the infinite is the all, but the former 
asserts that the allis limited, equally distant from the 
centre [on every side].' 

Gen. Corr. i. 83; 818b6. Parmenides says that the 
two exist, both being and not being—i.e. earth and 
water. 

Metaph. i. 8; 984b1. None of those who have 
affirmed that the all is one have, it happens, seen 
the nature of such a cause clearly, except, perhaps, 
Parmenides, and he in so far as he sometimes asserts 
that there is not one cause alone, but two causes. 

Metaph.i.5 ; 986 b 18. For Parmenides seemed to lay 
hold of a unity according to reason, and Melissos accord- 
ing to matter; wherefore the former says it is limited, 
the latter that itis unlimited. Xenophanes first taught 
the unity of things (Parmenides is said to have been 
his pupil), but he did not make anything clear, nor 
did he seem to get at the nature of either finiteness or 
infinity, but, looking up into the broad heavens, he said, 
the unity is god. These, as we said, are to be dismissed 
from the present investigation, two of them entirely as 
being somewhat more crude, Xenophanes and Melissos ; 
but Parmenides seems to speak in some places with 
greater care. For believing that not-being does not 
exist in addition to being, of necessity he thinks that 
being is one and that there is nothing else, . . . and 
being compelled to account for phenomena, and assuming 
that things are one from the standpoint of reason, plural 
from the standpoint of sense, he again asserts that 
there are two causes and two first principles, heat and 


1 VY. Parmenides, Frag. v. 104. 
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cold, or, as he calls them, fire and earth; of these he 

regards heat as being, its opposite as not-being. 
Metaph. ii. 4; 1001a 32. There is nothing different 

from being, so that it is necessary to agree with the 


reasoning of Parmenides that all things are one, and that 
this is being. 


(c) PAssaGEs RELATING TO PARMENIDES IN THE 
DoxoGRrapuists. 


Theophrastos, Fr. 6 ; Alexander Metaph. p. 24, 5 
Bon.; Dox. 482. And succeeding him Parmenides, son 
of Pyres, the Eleatic—Theophrastos adds the name of 
Xenophanes—followed both ways. For in declaring 
that the all is eternal, and in attempting to explain the 
genesis of things, he expresses different opinions accord- 
ing to the two standpoints:—from the standpoint of 
truth he supposes the all to be one and not generated 
and spheroidal in form, while from the standpoint of 
popular opinion, in order to explain generation of 
phenomena, he uses two first principles, fire and earth, 
the one as matter, the other as cause and agent. 

Theophrastos, Fr. 6a; Laer. Diog. ix. 21, 22; Dow. 
482. Parmenides, son of Pyres, the Eleatic, was a pupil 
of Xenophanes, yet he did not accept his doctrines. . . . 
He was the first to declare that the earth is spheroidal 
and situated in the middle of the universe. He said that 
there are two elements, fire and earth; the one has the 
office of demiurge, the other that of matter. Men first 
arose from mud; heat and cold are the elements of 
which all things are composed. He holds that intelligence 
and life are the same, as Theophrastos records in his 
book on physics, where he put down the opinions of 
almost everybody. He said that philosophy has a two- 
fold office, to understand both the truth and also what 
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men believe. Accordingly he says: (Vv. 28-30), ‘Tis 
necessary for thee to learn all things, both the abiding 
essence of persuasive truth, and men’s opinions in which 
rests no true belief.’ | 

Theoph. Fr. 17; Diog. Laer. vili. 48; Dox. 492. 
Theophrastos says that Parmenides was the first to call 
the heavens a universe and the earth spheroidal. 

Theoph. de Sens. 8 ; Dox. 499. Parmenides does not 
make any definite statements as to sensation, except that 
knowledge is in proportion to the excess of one of the two 
elements. Intelligence varies as the heat or the cold is 
in excess, and it is better and purer by reason of heat ; 
but nevertheless it has need of a certain symmetry. 
(Vv. 146-149) ‘For,’ he says, ‘as at any time is the 
blending of very complex members in a man, so is the 
mind in men constituted; for that which thinks is 
the same in all men and in every man, viz., the 
essence of the members of the body; and the element 
that is in excess is thought.’ He says that perceiving and 
thinking are the same thing, and that remembering and 
forgetting come from these' as the result of mixture, 
but he does not say definitely whether, if they enter into 
the mixture in equal quantities, thought will arise or not, 
nor what the disposition should be. But it is evident 
that he believes sensation to take place by the presence of 
some quality in contrast with its opposite, where he says 
that a corpse does not perceive light and heat and 
sound by reason of the absence of fire, but that it per- 
ceives cold and silence and the similar contrasted 
qualities, and in general that being as a whole has a 
certain knowledge. So in his statements he seems to do 
away with what is difficult by leaving it out. 

Theophr. Fr. 7; Simpl. Phys.25 1115; Dow. 488. In 


‘ Karsten understands ‘heat and cold,’ Diels ‘perceiving and think- 


ing.’ 
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the first book of his physics Theophrastos gives as the 
opinion of Parmenides: That which is outside of being 
is not-being, not-being is nothing, accordingly being is 
one. 

Hipp. Phil. 11 ; Dow. 564. Parmenides supposes that 
the all is one and eternal, and without beginning and 
spheroidal in form; but even he does not escape the 
opinion of the: many, for he speaks of fire and earth as 
first principles of the all, of earth as matter, and of 
fire as agent and cause, and he says that the earth will 
come to an end, but in what way he does not say. He 
says that the all is eternal, and not generated, and 
spherical, and homogeneous, not having place in itself, 
and unmoved, and limited.! 

Plut. Strom. 5; Dox. 580. Parmenides the Eleatic, 
the companion of Xenophanes, both laid claim to his 
opinions, and at the same time took the opposite stand- 
point. For he declared the all to be eternal and immoy- 
able according to the real state of the case; for it is 
alone, existing alone, immovable and without beginning 
(v. 60); but there is a generation of the things that 
seem to be according to false opinion, and he excepts 
sense perceptions from the truth. He says that if any- 
thing exists besides being, this is not-being, but not- 
being does not exist at all. So there is left the being 
that has no beginning; and he says that the earth was 
formed by the precipitation of dense air. 

Epiph. adv. Haer. iii. 10; Dow. 590. Parmenides, 
the son of Pyres, himself also of the Eleatic school, said 
that the first principle of all things is the infinite. 

Cic. de Nat. Deor. i.11; Dox.534. For Parmenides 
devised a sort of contrivance like a crown (he applied 
to it the word oreddvn), an orb of light with con- 
tinuous heat, which arched the sky, and this he called 


1 V, Herm. Trr. Gen. Phil. 6; Dow. 652. 
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god, but in it no one could suspect a divine form or a 
divine sentiment, and he made many monstrosities of 
this sort; moreover, he raised to the rank of gods War, 
Discord, Desire, and many other things which disease or 
sleep or forgetfulness or old age destroys ; and similarly 
with reference to the stars he expresses opinions which 
have been criticised elsewhere and are omitted here. 
Aet. i. 83; Dox. 284. Parmenides, the Eleatic, son of 
Pyrrhes, was a companion of Xenophanes, and in his 
first book the doctrines agree with those of his master ; 
for here that verse occurs: (vy. 60), Universal, existing 
alone, immovable and without beginning. He said that 
the cause of all things is not earth alone, as his master 
said, butalso fire. 7; 303. The world is immovable and 
limited, and spheroidal in form. 24; 320. Parmenides 
and Melissos did away with generation and destruction, 
because they thought that the all is unmoved. 25; 321. 
All things are controlled by necessity ; this is fated, it is 
justice and forethought, and the producer of the world. 
Aet. i. 1; Dow. 327. The world isone. 4; 332. It 
is without beginning and eternal and indestructible. 
7; 335. Parmenides taught that there were crowns 
encircling one another in close succession,! one of rare- 
fied matter, another of dense, and between these other 
mixed crowns of light and darkness; and that which 
surrounded all was solid like a wall, and under this was 
a crown of fire; and the centre of all the crowns was 
solid, and around it was a circle of fire; and of the mixed 
crowns the one nearest the centre was the source of 
motion and generation for all, and this ‘the goddess 
who directs the helm and holds the keys,’ he calls 
‘justice and necessity.’ The air is that which is 
separated from the earth, being evaporated by the 


’ Cf. vv. 123-131. 
? V. Simpl. Phys. 8: 34, 14. 
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forcible pressure of the earth; the sun and the circle of 
the milky way are the exhalation of fire, and the moon 
is the mixture of both, namely of air and fire. The aether 
stands highest of all and surrounding all, and beneath this 
is ranged the fiery element which we call the heayens, 
and beneath this are the things of earth. 11; 339. The 
revolving vault highest above the earth is the heavens. 
340. The heavens are of a fiery nature. 13; 342. The 
stars are masses of fire. 15; 845. He ranks the 
morning star, which he considers the same as the 
evening star, first in the aether; and after this the sun, 
and beneath this the stars in the fiery vault which he 
calls the heavens. 17; 346. Stars are fed from the 
exhalations of the earth. 20; 349. Thesun is of a fiery 
nature. The sun and the moon are separated from the 
milky way, the one from the thinner mixture, which is 
hot, the other from the denser, which ‘is cold. 25; 
356. The moon is of a fiery nature. 26; 357. The 
moon is of the same size as the sun, and derives its light 
from it. 30; 361. (The moon appears dark) because 
darkness is mingled with its fiery nature, whence he 
calls it the star that shines with a false light. 

Aet. iii. 1; 865. The mixture of dense and thin gives 
its milk-like appearance to the milky way. 11; 377. 
Parmenides first defined the inhabited parts of the earth 
by the two tropical zones. 15; 880. Because the earth 
is equally distant on all sides from other bodies, and so 
rests in an equilibrium, not having any reason for sway- 
ing one way rather than another ; on this account it only 
shakes and does not move from its place. 

Aet. iv. 8; 388. The soul is of a fiery nature. 
5; 891. The reason is in the whole breast. 392. Life 
and intelligence are the same thing, nor could there be 
any living being entirely without reason. 9; 397. Sen- 
sations arise part by part according to the symmetry of 
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the pores, each particular object of sense being adapted 
to each sense (organ). 398. Desire is produced by lack 
of nourishment. 

Aet. v. 7; 419. Parmenides holds the opposite 
opinion ; males are produced in the northern part, for 
this shares the greater density; and females in the 
southern part by reason of its rarefied state. 420. Some 
descend from the right side to the right parts of the womb, 
others from the left to the left parts of the womb; but if 
they cross in the descent females are born. 11; 422. 
When the child comes from the right side of the womb, it 
resembles the father ; when it comes from the left side, 
the mother. 30; 448. Old age attends the failure of 
heat. 
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Var: 
THE ELEATIC SCHOOL: ZENO. 


Zeno of Elea, son of Teleutagoras, was born early in 
the fifth century B.c. He was the pupil of Parmenides, 
and his relations with him were so intimate that Plato 
calls him Parmenides’s son (Soph. 241 p). Strabo (vi. 
1, 1) applies to him as well as to his master the name 
Pythagorean, and gives him the credit of advancing the 
cause of law and order in Elea. Several writers say that 
he taught in Athens for a while. There are numerous 
accounts of his capture as party to a conspiracy ; these 
accounts differ widely from each other, and the only 
point of agreement between them has reference to his 
determination in shielding his fellow conspirators. We 
find reference to one book which he wrote in prose (Plato, 
Parm. 127 c), each section of which showed the absurdity 
of some element in the popular belief. 


Literature : Lohse, MHalis 1794; Gerling, de 
Zenonis Paralogismis, Marburg 1825; Wellmann, 
Zenos Beweise, G.-Pr. Frkf. a. O. 1870; Raab, d. 
Zenonische Beweise, Schweinf. 1880; Schneider, 
Philol. xxxv. 1876; Tannery, Rev. Philos. Oct. 
1885; Dunan, Les arguments de Zénon, Paris 
1884; Brochard, Les arguments de Zénon, Paris 
1888; Frontera, Vtude sur les arguments de 
Zénon, Paris 1891. 
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(a) Fragments oF ZENO, FROM SIMPLICIUS ON THE 
PuHystcs. 


1. Simpl. Phys. 830 r 139, 11. ed yap aX dvte mpoc- 
ryévolTo, ovdev av petCov Trouncecen * vie Gots. yap pndevos 
6vTOs, TpoayEevomEevov Oe ovdeY old TE Eis péyeOos éeri- 
Sodvat. Kal oUTws dy On TO Tpooywomevov ovdév ein. 
et O& aToywwonévou TO ETEpoy pundev EXaTTOV éoTL, UNdE a 
mposywouevou avéijcerat, ShAov OT. TO mpooryevomevov 
ovdev Hv ovde TO ATrOYEVOMEVOV. 

2. Simpl. Phys. 30 r 140, 29. e¢ wodrd éorw, avayen 
TocavTa Eival boa éoTl Kal ovTe TAElova adTay ode 
édattova. «i b& TocatTd éotww boa éeori, GTi pa rena 
ay ein. ei TOoNAG Zor, erreipa Ta dvtTa éotiv. del yap 
érepa Pema) TOY OvTaV éoTl, Kal Tadw exelvov Erepa 
petakv. Kal odtws arreipa Ta bvra éorl. 

3. Simpl. be 30 v 141, 1. ef pr) 2you peyeOos 76 bv 
oud’ dv etn, ei 58 EoTw, avayKn Exaotov péyeOds TL ey 
Kal SED Kal Tus ely avTov TO EtEpov amd Tov érépov. 
kal Trepl Tov mpowxovros 0 avTos Novos. Kal yap exeivo 
&&eu peryeBos Kal ecseet avToo TL. bHotay 52 Toto amraké 
Te elmely Kal ael Re ovdev yap avtod ToLodTov 
eoXar ov ZoTAL OUTE erepov pes Erepoy ovK toTat. otTws 
& TOANG éoTLD, OREN avTa puiKpa Te elvar Kal [PINs 
pepe Bev More pn Evew pwéyeOos, weyddra 8: Bore aTrELpa 
elvat. 

4, Simpl. Phys. 130 v 562, 4. ef ZoTw 6 témos, 
&y Tw totae: Tay yap Ov &v tue ro 88 ey Twe Kab év 
ToT@. oral apa Kal 6 TOTos év tém@ Kal TOdTO 2m” 
amrelpov" ovK dpa tot 6 Téros. 


Sources and Critical Notes. 


Fr. 1. D ei yap, EF ob yap, & ov yap ei: HH tAAwy. Tpooyevowevov de] 
Zeller, Vorsokr. Phil. 591, n. 2, strikes out 58: F otovrat eis: Hf gives ov 
did for od5t: DEF amroyydpevov, 

Fr. 2. a adds rad mdéaw after dy el. 

Fr. 3. DF éxo., ab éxeu. 

Br. 4. # omits «al after tpa, 
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(a) Sumpuicrus’s account or ZENO’s ARGUMENTS, INCLUDING 
THE TRANSLATION OF THE FRAGMENTS. 


30 r 138, 80. For Eudemos says in his Physics, 
‘Then does not this exist, and is there any one? 
This was the problem. He reports Zeno as saying that 
if any one explains to him the one, what it is, he can 
tell him what things are. But he is puzzled, it seems, 
because each of the senses declares that there are 
many things, both absolutely, and as the result of 
division, but no one establishes the mathematical point. 
He thinks that what is not increased by receiving addi- 
tions, or decreased as parts are taken away, is not one 
of the things that are.’ It was natural that Zeno, who, 
as if for the sake of exercise, argued both sides of a case 
(so that he is called double-tongued), should utter :such 
statements raising difficulties about the one; but in his 
book which has many arguments in regard to each point, 
he shows that a man who affirms multiplicity naturally 
falls into contradictions. Among these arguments is one 
by which he shows that if there are many things, these 
are both small and great—great enough to be infinite in 
size, and small enough to be nothing in size. By this 
he shows that what has neither greatness nor thickness 
nor bulk could not even be. (Fr. 1)! ‘For if, he says, 
anything were added to another being, it could not 
make it any greater; for since greatness does not exist, 
it is impossible to increase the greatness of a thing by 
adding to it. So that which is added would be nothing. 
If when something is taken away that which is left is no 
less, and if it becomes no greater by receiving additions, 
evidently that which has been added or taken away is 
nothing.’ These things Zeno says, not denying the 
one, but holding that each thing has the greatness of 


1 Cf. Arist. Metaph. ii. 4; 1001 b8. 
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many and infinite things, since there is always some- 
thing before that which is apprehended, by reason of its 
infinite divisibility ; and this he proves by first showing 
that nothing has any greatness because each thing of 
the many is identical with itself and is one. 

Ibid. 80 v 140,27. And why is it necessary to say 
that there is a multiplicity of things when it is set 
forth in Zeno’s own book? For again in showing 
that, if there is a multiplicity of things, the same things 
are both finite and infinite, Zeno writes as follows, to 
use his own words: (Fr. 2) ‘If there is a multiplicity of 
things, it is necessary that these should be just as many 
as exist, and not more nor fewer. If there are just as 
many as there are, then the number would be finite. If 
there is a multiplicity at all, the number is infinite, for 
there are always others between any two, and yet others 
between each pair of these. So the number of things 
is infinite.’ So by the process of division he shows that 
their number is infinite. And as to magnitude, he begins 
with this same argument. For first showing that (Fr. 
3) ‘if being did not have magnitude, it would not exist 
at all,’ he goes on, ‘if anything exists, it is necessary 
that each thing should have some magnitude and thick- 
ness, and that one part of it should be separated from 
another. The same argument applies to the thing that. 
precedes this. That also will have magnitude and will 
have something before it. The same may be said of each 
thing once for all, for there will be no such thing as 
last, nor will one thing differ from another. So if there 
is a multiplicity of things, it is necessary that these 
should be great and small—small enough not to have 
any magnitude, and great enough to be infinite.’ ! 

Tbid. 130 v 562, 8. Zeno’s argument seems to deny 
that place exists, putting the question as follows: (Fr. 4) 

' Cf. Diels, Archiv f. d. Gesch. d. Phil. i. 245 ; Zeller, i.5 593 n. 1, 


9 


1a 
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‘Tf there is such a thing as place, it will be in some- 
thing, for all being is in something, and that which is 
in something is in some place. Then this place will be 
in a place, and so on indefinitely. Accordingly there is 
no such thing as place.’ 

Ibid. 181 yr 5638, 17. HEudemos’ account of Zeno’s 
opinion runs as follows:—‘Zeno’s problem seems to 
come to the same thing. For it is natural that all 
being should be somewhere, and if there is a place for 
things, where would this place be? In some other 
place, and that in another, and so on indefinitely.’ 

Ibid. 236v. Zeno’s argument that when anything 
is in a space equal to itself, it is either in motion or at 
rest, and that nothing is moved in the present moment, 
and that the moving body is always in a space equal to 
itself at each present moment, may, I think, be put in 
a syllogism as follows: The arrow which is moving 
forward is at every present moment in a space equal 
to itself, accordingly it is <in a space equal to itself - 
in all time; but that which is in a space ‘equal 
to itself in the present moment is not in motion. 
Accordingly it is in a state of rest, since it is not moved 
in the present moment, and that which is not moving is 
at rest, since everything is either in motion or at rest. 
So the arrow which is moving forward is at rest while 
it is moving forward, in every moment of its motion. 

237r. The Achilles argument is so named because 
Achilles is named in it as the example, and the argu- 
ment shows ‘that if he pursued a tortoise it would be 
impossible for him to overtake it. 

255r. Aristotle accordingly solves the problem of 
Zeno the Eleatic, which he propounded to Protagoras 
the Sophist.!. Tell me, Protagoras, said he, does one 
grain of millet make a noise when it falls, or does the 

! Arist. Phys. vii. 5, 250%, 20. 
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ten-thousandth part of a grain? On receiving the 
answer that it does not, he went on: Does a measure of 
millet grains make a noise when it falls, or not? He 
answered, it does make a noise. Well, said Zeno, does 
not the statement about the measure of millet apply to 
the one grain and the ten-thousandth part of a grain ? 
He assented, and Zeno continued, Are not the state- 
ments as to the noise the same in regard to each? For 
as are the things that make a noise, so are the noises. 
Since this is the case, if the measure of millet makes a 
noise, the one grain and ‘the ten-thousandth part of a 
orain make a noise. 


(b) ZENO’S ARGUMENTS AS DESCRIBED BY ARISTOTLE. 


Phys. iv. 1; 209 a28. Zeno’s problem demands 
-some consideration; if all being is in some place, evi- 
dently there must be a place of this place, and so on 
indefinitely. 3; 210 b 22. It is not difficult to solve 
Zeno’s problem, that if place is anything, it will be in 
some place ; there is no reason why the first place should 
not be in something else, not however as in that place, 
but just as health exists in warm beings as a state while 
warmth exists in matter as a property of it. Soit is not 
necessary to assume an indefinite series of places. 

vi. 2; 283821. (Time and space are continuous 
. . .. the divisions of time and space are the same.) 
Accordingly Zeno’s argument is erroneous, that it is 
not possible to traverse infinite spaces, or to come in 
contact with infinite spaces successively in a finite time. 
Both space and time can be called infinite in two ways, 
either absolutely as a continuous whole, or by division 
into the smallest parts. With infinites in point of quan- 
tity, it is not possible for anything to come in contact in 
a finite time, but it is possible in the case of the infinites 
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reached by division, for time itself is infinite from this 
standpoint. So the result is that it traverses the infinite 
in an infinite, not a finite time, and that infinites, not 
finites, come in contact with infinites. 

vi. 9; 289 b5. And Zeno’s reasoning is fallacious. 
For if, he says, everything is at rest [or in motion] when 
it is in a space equal to itself, and the moving body is 
always in the present moment <in a space equal to 
itself, » then the moving arrow is still. This is false; 
for time is not composed of present moments that are 
indivisible, nor indeed is any other quantity. Zeno pre- 
sents four arguments concerning motion which involve 
puzzles to be solved, and the first of these shows that 
motion does not exist because the moving body must go 
half the distance before it goes the whole distance; of 
this we have spoken before (Phys. viii. 8; 268a 5). And 
the second is called the Achilles argument; it is this :— 
The slow runner will never be overtaken by the swiftest, 
for it is necessary that the pursuer should first reach the 
point from which the pursued started, so that neces- 
sarily the slower is always somewhat in advance. This 
argument is the same as the preceding, the only 
difference being that the distance is not divided each 
time into halves. . . . His opinion is false that the one 
in advance is not overtaken; he is not indeed overtaken 
while he is in advance; but nevertheless he is overtaken, 
if you will grant that he passes through the limited 
space. These are the first two arguments, and the third 
is the one that has been alluded to, that the arrow in 
its flight is stationary. This depends on the assumption 
that time is composed of present moments ; there will 
be no syllogism if this is not granted. And the fourth 
argument is with reference to equal bodies moving in 
opposite directions past equal bodies in the stadium with 
equal speed, some from the end of the stadium, others from 
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the middle ; in which case he thinks half the time equal 
to twice the time. ‘The fallacy lies in the fact that while 
he postulates that bodies of equal size move forward with 
equal speed for an equal time, he compares the one with 
something in motion, the other with something at rest. 


(c) PassaGES RELATING To ZENO IN THE DoXOGRAPHISTS. 


Plut. Strom.6; Dox. 581. Zeno the Eleatic brought 
out nothing peculiar to himself, but he started farther 
difficulties about these things. 

Epiph. adv. Haer. iii. 11; Dox. 590. Zeno the 
Eleatic, a dialectician equal to the other Zeno, says that 
the earth does not move, and that no space is void of 
content. , He speaks as follows :—That which is moved is 
moyed in the place in which it is, or in the place in 
which it is not; itis neither moved in the place in which 
it is, nor in the place in which it is not; accordingly it 
is not moved at all. 

Galen, Hist. Phil. 8; Dow.601. Zeno the Eleatic is 
said to have introduced the dialectic philosophy. 7; Dow. 
604. He was a skeptic. ; 

Aet. i. 7; Dox. 303. Melissos and Zeno say that the 
one is universal, and that it exists alone, eternal, and 
unlimited. And this one is necessity [Heeren inserts 
here the name Empedokles], and the material of it is 
the four elements, and the forms are strife and love. 
He says that the elements are gods, and the mixture of 
them is the world. The uniform will be resolved into 
them ;1 he thinks that souls are divine, and that pure 
men who share these things in a pure way are divine. 
23; 320. Zeno et al. denied generation and destruc- 
tion, because they thought that the all is unmoved. 


' Reading pds tadra Av@hocera1, which, as Mr. G. D. Lord suggests to 
me, is probably the source of the corruption mpooravAvéfcera:. The 
_ Vatican yulgate combines both readings. 
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THE ELEATIC SCHOOL: MELISSOS. 


Me uissos of Samos, son of Ithagenes, was a contem- 
porary of Zeno, though he may have been slightly 
younger. Parmenides is said to have been his teacher, 
and it is possible that he may have made the acquaint- 
ance of Herakleitos. According to Diogenes, he was a 
respected statesman, and there seems to be good evidence 
(Plutarch, Perikles 26, after Aristotle) that he com- 
manded the Samian fleet at its victory over the Athe- 
nians, 4408.c. He wrote a book which later writers refer 
to under various titles. 


Literature: The fragments are treated by Brandis, 
Commen. Eleat. iii. and by Mullach de Melisso X. G. 
p- 80; Pabst, de Meliss. Fragmentis, Bonn 1889, 
disputes the authenticity of Fr. 1-5. Spalding, 
Vindic. philos. Megar. Berlin 1793, first showed 
that the first two chapters of the book called de 
Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia, refer to Melissos. Cf. 
also Fr. Kern, Zur Wiirdigung des Melissos, Fest- 
schrift d. stettin. Stadtgym. 1880. 


Sources and Critical Notes. 


Fr. 1-5. The passage giving these fragments, as they have been 
called, contains little that is not found in the remaining fragments, and 
in spite of the fact that it is given as a direct quotation, it seems best 
to regard it as a condensed statement of the opinions of Melissos. V- 
Zeller, Vorsokr. Phil. 607, n. 1, and Pabst, de Meliss. Fragmentis, 
Bonn 1889. 
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(az) Fragments or MELIssos MAINLY FROM Smreircrus 
ON THE Puysics. 


Simpl. Phys. 23 vy 109, 20 (Fr. 7). ore roivuy ouK 
eyéveto, Bote O¢, Gel Hv Kal del EoTat Kal apxnv ovK 
Eyer ods TENEUTHV, GAN Aeipov zoTLV. el pev yap 
eyévero, apyny dv elyev* iipEato yap dv Tote ywvopevoy * 
ka) TeheuTHy * étedevTNTE yap av ToTE yuvopevov’ et OE 
prre NpEato pte éredevTnoEv Gel Te Hv Kal ael foTal, 
ovx Eyer apyny ovd= TEdEUTIHY* ov yap del Eivat avuotov 
6 tu pn wav éore. 1. 81. (Fr. 8.) GAN omep EoTw aél, 
otitw Kal To puyeOos amrevpov del yp? elvar. 1. 38. (Fr. 
15.) ei yap Sujpntac TO 20v, Kuvetrar. Kivovpevoy dé ovK 
av eln Gua. 

Phys. 24r 110, 1. (Fr. 16.) ef piv dv ein, Set ado Ev 
elvau* by 8& dv Set adTo cHpa pu) Exew-. (19 x 87, 6) & 
dé Fyou aOos, #you av popia Kal overs ev ein. 1. 3. (Fr. 
9.) dpyyjy te Kal tédos 2yov ovdev ote aidioy ovTE 
amreipov éotw. 1. 5. (Fr. 10.) ef pm bv ein, repavet pos 
aNQo. 

Phys. 24 111, 19. (Fr. 11.) ottws ody aldvov @ore 
kal admretpov* Kal sv Kal dpovov Tay. Kal ovT av a- 
ONOLTO OUTE pElCov yivoLTO OUTE METAKOTMEOLTO OUTE ANYEL 
ovTe avidtat. ei yap TL TOVTwWY TacyoL, OUK av ETL EY 
eln. eb yap éTEpovodTal, avadyKn TO gov pun GpoLoy Elvan, 
ara aTrorAvTOat TO TpdcOev Zor, TO SE ovK 2d yiver Oat. 
el TolvuY TpLYl ph puploLs ETEoLW ETEpOtoV YyivoLTO TO TaD, 





Fr. 7. D omits kat . . . yiwduevov. Simplicius writes yivduevoy, Diels 
would restore yevduevoy regularly, and compares Spengel ad Eudem. fr. 
p. 18,18. DE €xe, a" éxov. 

Fr. 15. af’ Gua, Hadad, 

Fr. 16. aD ov etn, HF ody ef, Brandis suggests by ort. F' Se phy by- 
Cf. 19 r 87, 6. 

Fr. 11. af ylyvorro, FH otxéri, omits tv. EH omits d¢ after 7d. aD 
(F) tpixt mii, E rp wy 4. Vulg. from Brandis «i rolyuy rpicpuploiwe 
éreot. F mapdvrt for ravi. 
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Oneiras dy év TO TravTl ypov. 1. 24. (Fr. 12.) arr odd3 
HeTakoopnOhvar avvoTov" 6 yap Koopmos 6 mpdcbev gov 
ovK amOANUTAaL oUTE 6 pr) gov yiverat. Ore SE pre 
Tpooyiveras pndev pare amoddvTaL pinjTe éTEpo.odTaL, 
TOs dv petaxoounbev Tav eovT@y TL m3 El ev yap TL 
éylvero érepoiov, On av Kal petaxocpunbein: ovds adyet 
ov yap av wav eln adyéov: od yap av SvvacTo del elvat 
Xpiwa anygov ovde Exer lonv Stvaww TO wyiel: ovT’ av 
dpootov ely, et adyéou* atroryivomevov yap Tev av adyEoL 4 
Tpooylvopevovu, KOUK av ETL GpoLov Ein. OVS av TO wyLES 
adyfoat Svvatto: amd yap dv ddoLTO TO UyLtés Kal TO or, 
TO O& ovK ov yévoiTo. Kal mepl Tod aviacbar words 
oyos TO adyéovTe. 1.6. (Fr. 14.) odd2 xeveov éotw ovdev: 
TO yap KEevedv ovdev oT: OvK av odV Eln TO YE pNdED. 
ovde KwWElTaL* UToYwphaar yap ovK zYEL ovOaUh, AAA 
TrEwy goTiv. El wav Yap KEvEdV HV, UTEywpEl av Els TO 
KEvOV" KEVOD O& pun edVTOS OK EXEL OKN UToXwpHoEL. 
TuKVOY 5& Kal apalov ovK av Elin: TO yap apaLov ovK 
avucTov Tréwy eivar Opolws TO TUKVO, AAN On TO 
apaov ye KevewTepov yivetat Tov TuKVOD. Kplow 6é 
TavTnY xp Tojoacbar TOD TAEW Kal TOU pr) TAEW* EL 
fev ody yopel Te i) elodéyeTat, ov mA€wv: ei SE pjTE 
yopel pte eicdéyeTat, TAEWY. avayKn TolvUY TrEoV 
elvat, eb KEvoV py zoTW. ei Tolvuy TAgWY zoTLV, OU 
KWWEtTal. 

Phys. 84 v 162, 24. (Fr. 6.) det fw 6 Te fw Kai aet 
total. ei yap eyéveTo, avayKaioy eote mpiv yevérOar 
elvar pndev. fel TUyoL vov pndev Av, ovdawa dv yévowTO 
ovdsv &x pnoevos. 





Fr. 12. D werd 7d -KoounOijvat: a drodcirar: DEF peraxocundévrwv 
edvrwy: a ydp, DFE ye: a dayevdy (twice): D od« for kodk: DF avrbs, 
ak 6 atrds. 

Fr. 14. Cf. Simpl. 40, 12. EH wdéoy et passim, Text follows aD: 
DF kevérepov, EH xowdrepoy: a omits obv. 

Fr. 6. BE ei réxo: viv, Dei rixn, aF’ ei rolvvy. Diels suggests dre 
rolvuy; cf. 109, 20. DH ovdty, al’ undev. 
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Simpl. de Coelo, 137 r ; Schol. Aristot. 509b18; cf. 
. ° 4 \ 
Avistokl. Euseb. Pr. Ev. xiv. 17. (Fr. 17.) weysorov pev 
al e o / > f ? Ni \ 
ody onpetov obTOS 6 NOYos OTL EY povOY EGTIV. aTap Kul 
cal \ le a >? \ s 
Tdde onueta’ el yap HY WOANA, TOLAVTA NXpHv avTa Elvan, 
cy , \ O 2 \ wv a \ it) 
oldy ep éy@ pnt TO by Elvas. el yap EaTL y7) Kal VOwP Kal 
lo \ \ \ lol \ SS 
chp kal ciSnpos Kal xpucos Kal dp Kal TO [EV E@ov 70 be 
\ ce e 
teOvnkos Kal pérav Kal AevKOV Kal Ta doa gdaciv ol 
n nr Uj \ lal > r 
dvOpwror civar adnOh,—el 8) TadTa err Kal nets opOas 
nr if r / 
épapev kat axovopev, elvar yp) EKacTov ToLOvTOV olov 
r fal \ \ if: SS 
mTep TO Tpa@Tov Fokev Huly, Kal pa pETaTITTEW poe 
/ c a 2 ? res s ef er 7 
yivecOau étepotov, add’ ail eivat ExacTov olov TEp EOTLW- 
vov b¢ dapev op0as opadv Kal axovew Kai ovvievat, doxet 
fal AN \ 
82 tpiv td Te Oeppov yruypov yiverBar Kal To yuxpov 
‘ ; 
Oepuov Kal To oKAnpdv padrOaKoy Kai To padOaKov 
\ \ \ a >? 6 / \ 2 \ a 
cKAnpov, Kal TO EGov amroOvijcKew Kal ex pn CdvTos 
ylvecOat, kal radta mavta étepovodcba, Kal 6 TL HY TE 
a a ¢ o 
kal 0 vov ovdsy bpmovov eivar, AN 6 TE cidnpos TKANpOS 
2\ bel 8 DN iB fal € A tess, \ \ 
gov TO SaxTiA@ KataTpiBecOar } omod pew Kal XpUTos 
\ /Q \ oe > \ Py r s ° a 
Kat NUGos Kai ANAO O TL LOXUPOY OCOKEL EVAL TAY, WOTE 
I / (Te / Sy ’ 2 ef Lf 
oupBalver pyre opav pare Ta dvtTa ywookew* 2€ bdaros 
a \ n 
Te yh Kal AiOos yiverOar. od Toivuy TadTa addyroLS 
¢ fal 
Omoroyel* hapévors yap eivar ToAdAa Kal aidia Kal Eidn 
\ Ui ly lal lal lal 
Te Kal iaxuv Exovta, TavTa ETEpoLodacOat ruiv SoKel Kai 
/ n lol 
petatimtew 2x TOD ExdoTOTE OpwpEevov. Ohdov Toivuy 
524 > >? lel an a) a lal 
dtu ovK dpOds EwpOpev odd? exeiva ToArA dpOds Soxet 
9 \ n 
elvat. ov yap dv perérumtev ci adnOh tv, aNd Hv oldv 
, ae fal rn fal 
Tep 200KEl ExacToVv ToLovTOV’ TOD yap éeovTos aAnOwod 
tal 2O7 x X\ NY ss 
Kpsicaov ovdev. iv 8 petTaméon, TO mév 20v aTra@NETO, 
\ OF: > 3\ / oe 3 > AN yy fal 
TO O& OUK OV YéeyovEV. OUTWS OvY él TOANG ElN, TOLAUTA 
5 
xp?) Elvat olov Tsp TO Ev. 





Fr. 17. Vulg. xp7: Simpl. (gov, Aristokl. (@y (twice): Aristokl. eiva: 
eypiv, Kal 7d édy rotodrov, oioy mp@rov edotey juiv elvai, Simpl. omits 
mavra and 4767: Aristokl. €repoy, GAA’ elvat Suotoy, ofdy rep ear) Exacrov, 
Simpl. omits €or: Bergk duoupéwy, digito conterminus, aptatus, 
MSS. 7d pécov, corr. Brandis, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 403: Vulg. e¥m. 
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Smpiicius’s Account oF MELIssos, INCLUDING THE 
TRANSLATION OF THE FRAGMENTS. 


22; 108, 13. Now let us glance at Melissos’ argu- 
ment, which we ran across a few lines back. Melissos, 
making use of the axioms of the physicists, in regard to 
generation and destruction, begins his book as follows: 
_(Fr.1) If nothing is, how could this be spoken of 
as though something is? And if anything is, either 
it has come into being, or else it always has been. If 
it came into being, it sprung either from being or from 
not-being; but it is impossible that any such thing 
should have sprung from not-being (for nothing else 
that is could have sprung from it, much less pure 
being) ; nor could it have sprung from being, for in that 
case it <would simply be, and> would not have come 
into existence. So then being is not generated ; being 
always is, nor will it be destroyed. For being could 
not be changed into not-being (this also is conceded by 
the physicists), nor into being; for then it would abide 
as it is, and would not be destroyed. Accordingly being 
was not generated, nor will it be destroyed ; so it always 
was and always will be. (Fr. 2) But while that which 
comes into existence has a beginning, that which does 
not come into existence does not haye a beginning, 
and being which did not come into existence would not 
have a beginning. Farther, that which is destroyed has 
an end; but if anything is not subject to destruction, it 
does not have an end ; and that which has neither begin- 
ning nor end is of course infinite ; so being is infinite. 
(Fr. 3) And if it is infinite, it is one; for if being were 
two, both parts could not be infinite, but each would 
be limited by the other. But being is infinite ; there 
could not be several beings; accordingly being is one. 
(Fr. 4) Farther, if being is one it does not move; for the 
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one is always homogeneous [lit. like itself]; and that 
which is homogeneous could not perish or become greater 
or change its arrangement or suffer pain or annoyance. 
If it experienced any of these things it would not be 
one; for that which is moved with any sort of motion 
changes something from one thing into something 
different ; but there is nothing else except being, so this 
will not be moved. (Fr. 5) To follow another line of 
argument : there is no place void of being, for the void is 
nothing ; but that which is nothing could not exist; so 
then being is not moved: it is impossible for it to go 
anywhere, if there is no void. Nor is it possible for it 
to contract into itself, for im that case different degrees 
of density would arise, and this is impossible; for it 
is impossible that the rare should be as full as the dense ; 
but the rare is more empty than the dense, and there 
is no such thing as emptiness. It is necessary to judge 
whether being is full or not by its capacity to receive 
something else : if it will not receive anything it is full; 
if it will receive something it is not full. Now if the 
void does not exist, it must of necessity be full; and if 
this is the case it does not move, not because it is im- 
possible for it to move through space already filled, as 
we say of bodies, but because all being cannot be moved 
into being (for there is nothing besides itself), nor can 
being be moved into not-being, for not-being does not 
exist. 

23; 109, 7. Melissos also is blamed because in his 
frequent references to the beginning he does not use 
the word to mean a beginning in time which applies to 
that which comes into existence, but rather to mean 
a logical beginning which does not apply to the things 
that are changing collectively. He seems to have 
seen clearly before Aristotle that all matter, even that 
which is eternal, being limited has a limited capacity, 
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and in itself is always at the end of time, and because 
of the ever-moving beginning of that which passes, 
it is always at the beginning, and remains eternal, 
so that that which has beginning and end in quantity 
has also beginning and end in time, and the reverse ; 
for that which has beginning and end in time is not 
everything simultaneously. So he bases his proof on 
beginning and end in time. Accordingly he says 
that that which is not everything—i.e. which is not 
the whole simultaneously—is not without beginning or 
end; what applies to things that are indivisible and 
infinite in their being, applies so much the more to pure 
being; and that all applies to being. Melissos puts it 
as follows: (Fr. 7) Since then it did not come into being 
but is, it always was and always will be, and has 
neither beginning nor end, but is infinite. For if it had 
come into existence it would have had a beginning (for 
that which once came into existence would have a begin- 
ning) and an end (for that which once came into exist- 
ence would come to an end) ; if it neither had a beginning 
nor came to an end, it always was and always will be; 
it has not beginning or end; but it is impossible 
that anything which is not the whole should always 
Oxisitp. < 1.31. (Fr. 8) But as it always exists, so 
it isnecessary also that it be always infinite in magnitude. 
1. 338. (Fr. 15) If being is separated it moves; and 
that which moves could not exist simultaneously. 

24; 110, 1 (Fr. 16) If being exists it must be one, 
and being one it is necessary that it should not itself 
have body; (19; 87, 6) and if it should have thickness, 
it would have parts and would no longer be a unity. 
1. 3 (Fr. 9) Nothing which has beginning and end is 
either eternal or infinite. 1. 5 (Fr. 10) If it were not 
one, it would be bounded by something else.' 


1 ‘The paraphrase above (Fr. 3) gives the argument in fuller form. 
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24; 111, 18. Melissos bringing his previous topic to 
a conclusion goes on to consider motion. (Fr. 11) So 
then the all is eternal and infinite and homogeneous ; 
and it could neither perish nor become greater nor 
change its arrangement nor suffer pain or distress. 
If it experienced any of these things it would no longer 
be one ; for if it becomes different, it is necessary that 
being should not be homogeneous, but that which was 
before must perish, and that which was not must come 
into existence. If then the all should become different 
by a single hair in ten thousand years, it would perish in 
the whole of time. (Fr. 12) And it is impossible for its 
order to change, for the order existing before does not 
perish, nor does another which did not exist come into 
being ; and since nothing is added to it or subtracted from 
it or made different, how could any of the things that are 
change their order? But if anything became different, 
its order would already have been changed. (Fr. 13) 
Nor does it suffer pain, for the all could not be pained ; 
it would be impossible for anything suffering pain always 
to be ; nor does it have power equal to the power of what 
is healthy. It would not be homogeneous if it suffered 
pain ; it would suffer pain whenever anything was added 
or taken away, and it would no longer be homogeneous. 
Nor could what is healthy suffer a pang of pain, for both 
the healthy and being would perish, and not-being would 
come into existence. The same reasoning that applies 
to pain applies also to distress. (Fr. 14) Nor is there 
any void, for the void is nothing, and that which is 
nothing could not be. Nor does it move, for it has 
nowhere to go to, since it is full; for if there were avoid 
- it could go into the void, but since there is no void it has 
nowhere to go to. It could not be rare and dense, for 
it is not possible for the rare to be as full as the dense 
but the rare is already more empty than the Ce 
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This is the test of what is full and what is not full: if it 
has room for anything, or admits anything into it, it is 
not full; if it does not have room for anything, or admit 
anything into it, it is full. If no void exists it must be 
full; if then it is full it does not move. These are the 
doctrines of Melissos. 

34; 162, 24. (Fr. 6) What was, always was and 
always will be; for if it had come into existence, it 
necessarily would have been nothing before it came into 
existence. If now there were nothing existing, nothing 
would ever have come into existence from nothing. 

Simpl. de Coelo 187r; Schol. Aristot. 509b; ef. 
Aristokl. Euseb. Pr. Ev. xiv.17. (Fr. 17) This argument 
is the strongest proof that being is one only. And the 
proofs are as follows: For if a multiplicity of things 
existed it would be necessary that these things should be 
just such as I say the one is. For if earth exists, and 
water and air and iron and gold and fire and the living 
and the dead and black and white, and everything else 
which men say is real,—if these things exist and we see 
and hear them correctly, it is necessary that each thing 
should be such as we first determined, namely, it should 
not change its character or become different, but should 
always be each thing what it is. Now we say that we see 
and hear and understand correctly ; but it seems to us 
that hot becomes cold and cold hot, that hard becomes _ 
soft and soft hard,.that the living being dies and life 
comes from what is not living ; and that all these things 
become different, and what they are is not like what 
they were. It seems to us that iron, being hard to the 
touch, wastes away tbhecoming liquefied,t' and so does 
gold, and rock, and whatever else seems to be strong, 
so that we conclude that we do not see or know things 


1 Zeller i.° 613 n. 1 suggests bm’ iod féwy, ‘passing away because of 
rust.’ 
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that are. And earth and rock arise from water. These 
things then do not harmonise with each other. Though 
we said that many things are eternal, and have forms 
and strength, it seems that they all become different and 
change their character each time they are seen. Evi- 
dently we do not see correctly, nor is the appearance of 
multiplicity correct; for they would not change their 
character if they were real, but would remain each thing 
as it seemed, for nothing is nobler than that which is 
real. But if they change their character, being perishes 
and not-being comes into existence. So then if a multi- 
plicity of things exist, it is necessary that they should be 
such as the one is. 


(b) ArIsToTLE’s account’ oF Metissos. 


Phys. i. 3; 186 a6. Both Melissos and Parmenides 
argue fallaciously, and they make false assumptions and 
their reasonings are not logical; but the argument of 
Melissos is the more wearisome, for it sets no problem, 
but granted one strange thing, others follow; and there 
is no difficulty in this. The error in the reasoning of 
Melissos is plain, for he thinks that if everything which 
has come into being has a beginning, he can assume 
that that which has not come into being does not have 
a beginning. ‘This, then, is strange, that ke shou'd 
think that everything has a beginning except time, and 
this does not, and that simple generation has no begin- 
ning but change alone begins, as though change as a 
whole did not come into being. Even if the all is 
a unity, why then should it not move? Why should 
not the whole be moved even as a part of it which is a 
unity, namely water, is moved in itself? Then why 
should there not be change? It is not possible that 
being should be one in form, but only in its source. 


K 
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Soph. Elen. 5; 163 b 13. The same is true of 
syllogisms, as for instance in the case of Melissos’ argu- 
ment that the all is infinite ; in this he assumes that the 
all is not generated (for nothing is generated from not- 
being), and that that which is generated, is generated 
from a beginning. If then the all was not generated, it 
does not have a beginning, so it is infinite. Itis not 
necessary to assent to this, for even if everything which 
is generated has a beginning, it does not follow that if 
anything has a beginning it was generated, as a man 
with a fever is warm, but one who is warm may not have 
a fever. 

Soph. Elen. 6; 164b385. Or again, as Melissos 
assumes in his argument that generation and having a 
beginning are the same thing, or that that which is 
generated from equals has the same size. The two 
statements, that whatis generated has a beginning, and 
that what has a beginning is generated, he deems equiva- 
lent, so that the generated and the limited are both the 
same in that they each have a beginning. Because 
what is generated has a beginning, he postulates that 
what has a beginning is generated, as though both that 
which is generated and that which is finite were the 
same in having a beginning. 


(c) PASSAGES RELATING TO MELISSOS IN THE 
DoxoGRAPHISTS. 


Epiph. adv. Haer. iii. 12; Dox. 590. Melissos of 
Samos, son of Ithagenes, said that the all is one in kind, 
but that nothing is fixed in its nature, for all things are 
potentially destructible. 

Aet. Plac. i. 8; Dow. 285. Melissos of Miletos, son of 
Ithagenes, became his companion, but he did not pre- 
serve in its purity the doctrine that was transmitted to 
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him. For he said in regard to the infinite that the 
world of those things that appear is limited. i. 7; 303. 
Melissos and Zeno say that the one is universal, and 
that it exists alone, eternal, and unlimited. And 
this unity is necessity [Heeren inserts here the name 
Empedokles], and the. material of which it consists 
is the four elements, and the forms are love and strife. 
He calls the elements gods, and the mixture of them the 
world. And the uniform will be resolved. He thinks 
that souls are divine, and that pure men who share 
these things in a pure way are divine. i. 24; 320. 
Melissos (et al.) deny generation and destruction, because 
they think that the all is unmoved. 

Aet. ii. 1; 827. Melissos (et al.): The universe is one. 
328. The all is infinite, but the world is limited. 4 ; 382. 
Melissos (et al.): The world is not generated, not to be 
destroyed, eternal. 

Aet. iv. 9; 896. Melissos (et al.) : Sensations are 
deceptive. 
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IX. 
PYTHAGORAS AND THE PYTHAGOREANS. 


PyrHacoras, son of Mnesarchos, a native of Samos, 
left his fatherland to escape the tyranny of Polykrates 
(533 /2 or 529/88.c.). He made his home for many years 
in Kroton in southern Italy, where his political views 
gained control in the city. At length he and his followers 
were banished by an opposing party, and he died at 
Metapontum. Many stories are told of his travels into 
Egypt and more widely, but there is no evidence on 
which the stories can be accepted. He was a mystic 
thinker and religious reformer quite as much as a 
philosopher, but there is no reason for denying that the 
doctrines of the school originated with him. Of his 
disciples, Archytas, in southern Italy, and Philolaos and 
Lysis, at Thebes, are the best known. It is the doctrine 
of the school, not the teaching of Pythagoras himself, 
which is known to us through the writings of Aristotle. 


Literature :—On Pythagoras: Krische, De societatis a 
Pythagora conditae scopo politico, 1830 ; E. Rohde, 
Rhein. Mus. xxvi. 565 sqq. ; xxvil. 23 sqq.; Diels, 
Rhein. Mus. xxxi. 25 sq.; Geller, Sitz. d. kgl. preus. 
Akad. 1889, 45, p. 985 sqq.; Chaignet, Pythagore, 
1878, and the excellent account in Burnett. 

Philolaos : Boeckh, Philolaos Lehren, nebst den 
Bruchstiicken seines Werkes, 1819; V. Rose, 
Comment. de Arist. libr. ord. et auct. Berlin 1854 ; 
Schaarschmidt, Die angebliche Schriftstelleret des 
Phil. Bonn 1864; Zeller, Gesch. d. griech. Phil. 
4 Auf. 261, 841, 886 ; Hermes x. 178; Bywater, 
Journal of Philol. i. 21 sqq. 
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Archytas : Hartenstein, de Archyt. Tar. fragm. Lips. 
1833 ; Gruppe, Die Fragm.d. Archyt. Berlin 1840 ; 
Petersen, Zeitschr. f. Altertwmsk. 1836 ; Chaignet, 
Pythagore, 1873, pp. 191, 255. 


PAssaGES IN PLATO REFERRING TO THE PyTHAGOREANS. 


Phaedo 628. The saying that is uttered in secret 
rites, to the effect that we men are in a sort of prison, 
and that one ought not to loose himself from it nor yet 
to run away, seems to me something great and not easy 
to see through; but this at least I think is well said, that 
it is the gods who care for us, and we men are one of the 
possessions of the gods. 

Kratyl. 400 8. For some say that it (the body) is 
the tomb of the soul—I think it was the followers of 
Orpheus in particular who introduced this word—which 
has this enclosure like a prison in order that it may be 
kept safe. 

Gorg. 493 a. I once heard one of the wise men say 
that now we are dead and the body is our tomb, and that 
that part of the soul where desires are, it so happens, 
is open to persuasion, and moves upward or downward. 
And, indeed, a clever man—perhaps some inhabitant 
of Sicily or Italy—speaking allegorically, and taking 
the word from credible’ (mi@avos) and ‘ persuadable’ 
(mictexos), called this a jar (wiOos) ; and he called those 
without intelligence uninitiated, and that part of the 
soul of uninitiated persons where the desires are, he 
called its intemperateness, and said it was not water- 
tight, as a jar might be pierced with holes—using the 
simile because of its insatiate desires. 

Gorg. 507 ». And the wise men say that one com- 
munity embraces heaven and earth and gods and men 
and friendship and order and temperance and righteous- 
ness, and for that reason they call this whole a universe, 
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my friend, for it is not without order nor yet is there 
excess. It seems to me that you do not pay attention 
to these things, though you are wise in regard to them. 
But it has escaped your notice that geometrical equality 
prevails widely among both gods and men. 


PassaGEs IN ARISTOTLE REFERRING TO THE PytHa- 
GOREANS. 


Phys. iii. 4; 208a1. For all who think they have 
worthily applied themselves to such philosophy, have 
discoursed concerning the infinite, and they all have 
asserted some first principle of things—some, like the 
Pythagoreans and Plato, a first principle existing by 
itself, not connected with anything else, but being itself 
the infinite in its essence. Only the Pythagoreans found 
it among things perceived by sense (for they say that 
number is not an abstraction), and they held that it 
was the infinite outside the heavens. 

iii.4; 204 a 83. (The Pythagoreans) both hold that 
the infinite is being, and divide it. 

iv. 6; 218 b 22. And the Pythagoreans say that 
there is a void, and that it enters into the heaven itself 
from the infinite air, 4s though it (the heaven) were 
breathing ; and this void defines the natures of things, 
inasmuch as it is a certain separation and definition of 
things that lie together; and this is true first in the 
case of numbers, for the void defines the nature of 
these. 

De coel. i. 1; 268210. Foras the Pythagoreans say, 
the all and all things are defined by threes; for end and 
middle and beginning constitute the number of the all, 
and also the number of the triad. 

ii. 2; 284 b 6. And since there are some who say that 
there is a right and left of the heavens, as, for instance, 
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those that are called Pythagoreans (for such is their 
doctrine), we must investigate whether it is as they say. 

ii. 2; 285a 10. Wherefore one of the Pythagoreans 
might be surprised in that they say that there are only 
these two first principles, the right and the left, and 
they pass over four of them as not having the least 
validity ; for there is no less difference up and down, 
and front and back than there is right and left in all 
creatures. 

ii. 2; 285 b 23. And some are dwelling in the upper 
hemisphere and to the right, while we dwell below and 
to the left, which is the opposite to what the Pytha- 
goreans say; for they put us above and to the right, 
while the others are below and at the left. 

ii. 9; 290 b15. Some think it necessary that noise 
should arise when so great bodies are in motion, since 
sound does arise from bodies among us which are not so 
large and do not move so swiftly ; and from the sun and 
moon and from the stars in so great number, and of 
so great size, moving so swiftly, there must necessarily 
arise a sound inconceivably great. Assuming these 
things and that the swiftness has the principle of 
harmony by reason of the intervals, they say that the 
sound of the stars moving on in a circle becomes musical. 
And since it seems unreasonable that we also do not hear 
this sound, they say that the reason for this is that the 
noise exists mm the very nature of things, so as not to be 
distinguishable from the opposite silence; for the dis- 
tinction of sound and silence lies in their contrast with 
each other, so that as blacksmiths think there is no 
difference between them because they are accustomed 
to the sound, so the same thing happens to men. 

ii.9; 291a 7. What occasions the difficulty and makes 
the Pythagoreans say that there is a harmony of the 
bodies as they move, is a proof. For whatever things 
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move themselves make a sound and noise; but whatever 
things are fastened in what moves or exist in it as the 
parts in a ship, cannot make a noise, nor yet does the 
ship if it moves in a river. 

li. 18; 298a19. They say that the whole heaven is 
limited, the opposite to what those of Italy, called the 
Pythagoreans, say ; for these say that fire is at the centre 
and that the earth is one of the stars, and that moving 
in a circle about the centre it produces night and day. 
And they assume yet another earth opposite this which 
they call the counter-earth [dvr/y@wv], not seeking 
reasons and causes for phenomena, but stretching 
phenomena to meet certain assumptions and opinions 
of theirs and attempting to arrange them in a system. 
. . . And farther the Pythagoreans say that the most 
authoritative part of the All stands guard, because it is 
specially fitting that it should, and this part is the centre; 
and this place that the fire occupies, they call the guard 
of Zeus, as it is called simply the centre, that is, the 
centre of space and the centre of matter and of nature. 

ii. 1; 800a15. The same holds true for those who 
construct the heaven out of numbers; for some con- 
struct nature out of numbers, as do certain of the 
Pythagoreans. 

Metaphys. 1.5; 985 b 28-986b8. With these and 
before them (Anaxagoras, Empedokles, Atomists) those 
called Pythagoreans applying themselves to the sciences, 
first developed them ; and being brought up in them 
they thought that the first principles of these (i.e. num- 
bers) were the first principles of all things. And since 
of these (sciences) numbers are by nature the first, in 
numbers rather than in fire and earth and water they 
thought they saw many likenesses to things that are 
and that are coming to be, as, for instance, justice is 
such a property of numbers, and soul and mind are 
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such a property, and another is opportunity, and of other 
things one may say the same of each one. 

+And further, discerning in numbers the conditions 
and reasons of harmonies alsot; since, moreover, other 
things seemed to be like numbers in their entire nature, 
and numbers were the first of every nature, they assumed 
that the elements of numbers were the elements of all 
things, and that the whole heavens were harmony and 
number. And whatever characteristics in numbers and 
harmonies they could show were in agreement with the 
properties of the heavens and its parts and with its 
whole arrangement, these they collected and adapted ; 
and if there chanced to be any gap anywhere, they 
eagerly sought that the whole system might be con- 
nected with these (stray phenomena). To give an 
example of my meaning: inasmuch as ten seemed to be 
the perfect number and to embrace the whole nature 
of numbers, they asserted that the number of bodies 
moving through the heavens were ten, and when only 
nine were visible, for the reason just stated they postu- 
lated the counter-earth as the tenth. We have given 
a more definite account of these thinkers in other parts 
of our writings. But we have referred to them here 
with this purpose in view, that we might ascertain from 
them what they asserted as the first principles and in 
what manner they came upon the causes that have been 
enumerated. They certainly seem to consider number 
as the first principle and as it were the matter in things 
and in their conditions and states; and the odd and 
the even are elements of number, and of these the one 
is infinite and the other finite, and unity is the pro- 
duct of both of them, for it is both odd and even, and 
number arises from unity, and the whole heaven, as has 
been said, is numbers. 

A different party in this same school say that the 
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first principles are ten, named according to the following 
table :—finite and infinite, even and odd, one and many, 
right and left, male and female, rest and motion, straight 
and crooked, light and darkness, good and bad, square 
and oblong. After this manner Alkmaeon of Kroton 
seems to have conceived them, and either he received 
this doctrine from them or they from him ; for Alkmaeon 
arrived at maturity when Pythagoras was an old man, 
and his teachings resembled theirs. For he says that 
most human affairs are twofold, not meaning opposites 
reached by definition, as did the former party, but 
opposites by chance—as, for example, white-black, 
sweet-bitter, good-bad, small-great. This philosopher 
let fall his opinions indefinitely about the rest, but the 
Pythagoreans declared the number of the opposites and 
what they were. From both one may learn this much, 
that opposites are the first principles of things; but 
from the latter he may learn the number of these, and 
what they are. But how it is possible to bring them 
into relation with the causes of which we have spoken 
if they have not clearly worked out; but they seem to 
range their elements under the category of matter, for 
they say that being is compounded and formed from 
them, and that they inhere in it. 

987 a 9-27. Down to the Italian philosophers sea 
with the exception of them the rest have spoken more 
reasonably about these principles, except that, as we 
said, they do indeed use two principles, and the one of 
these, whence is motion, some regard as one and others 
as twofold. The Pythagoreans, however, while they in 
similar manner assume two first principles, add this which 
is peculiar to themselves: that they do not think that 
the finite and the infinite and the one are certain other 
things by nature, such as fire or earth or any other 
such thing, but the infinite itself and unity itself are 
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the essence of the things of which they are predicated, 
and so they make number the essence of all things. So 
they taught after this manner about them, and began 
to discourse and to define what being is, but they made 
it altogether too simple a matter. For they made their 
definitions superficially, and to whatever first the defini- 
tion might apply, this they thought to be the essence of 
the matter; as if one should say that twofold and two 
were the same, because the twofold subsists in the two. 
But undoubtedly the two and the twofold are not the 
same; otherwise the one will be many—a consequence 
which even they would not draw. So much then may 
be learned from the earlier philosophers and from their 
successors. 

i.6; 987b10. And Plato only changed the name, 
for the Pythagoreans say that things exist by imitation 
of numbers, but Plato, by sharing the nature of numbers. 

i. 6; 987 b 22. But that the one is the real essence of 
things, and not something else with unity as an attribute, 
he affirms, agreeing with the Pythagoreans; and in 
harmony with them he affirms that numbers are the 
principles of being for other things. But it is peculiar 
to him that instead of a single infinite he posits a double 
infinite, an infinite of greatness and of littleness; and it 
is also peculiar to him that he separates numbers from 
things that are seen, while they say that numbers 
are the things themselves, and do not imterpose mathe- 
matical objects between them. This separation of the one 
and numbers from things, in contrast with the position 
of the Pythagoreans, and the introduction of ideas, are 
the consequence of his investigation by concepts. 

1.8; 989 b 82-990 a 32. Those, however, who carry 

on their investigation with reference to all things, and 
divide things into what are perceived and what are not 
perceived by sense, evidently examine both classes, so 
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one must delay a little longer over what they say. They 
speak correctly and incorrectly in reference to the ques- 
tions now before us. Now those who are called Pytha- 
goreans use principles and elements yet stranger than 
those of the physicists, in that they do not take them 
from the sphere of sense, for mathematical objects are 
without motion, except in the case of astronomy. Still, 
they discourse about everything in nature and study it ; 
they construct the heaven, they observe what happens in 
its parts tand their states and motionst ; they apply to 
these their first principles and causes, as though they 
agreed entirely with the other physicists that being is only 
what is perceptible and what that which is called heaven 
includes. But their causes and first principles, they say, 
are such as to lead up to the higher parts of reality, and 
are in harmony with this rather than with the doctrines 
of nature. In what manner motion will take place when 
finite and infinite, odd and even, are the only underlying 
realities, they do not say; nor how it is possible for 
genesis and destruction to take place without motion and 
change, or for the heavenly bodies to revolve. Farther, 
if one grant to them that greatness arises from these 
principles, or if this could be proved, nevertheless, how 
will it be that some bodies are light and some heavy ? 
For their postulates and statements apply no more to 
mathematical objects than to things of sense; accord- 
ingly they have said nothing at all about fire or earth 
or any such objects, because I think they have no dis- 
tinctive doctrine about things of sense. Farther, how 
is it necessary to assume that number and states of 
number are the causes of what is in the heavens and 
what is taking place there from the beginning and now, 
and that there is no other number than that out of 
which the world is composed? For when opinion and 
opportune time are at a certain point in the heavens, 
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and a little farther up or down are injustice and judg- 
ment or a mixture of them, and they bring forward as 
proof that each one of these is number, and the result 
then is that at this place there is already a multitude of 
compounded quantities because those states of number 
have each their place—is this number in heaven the 
same which it is necessary to assume that each of these 
things is, or is it something different ? Plato says it is 
different ; still, he thinks that both these things and the 
causes of them are numbers; but the one class are ideal 
causes, and the others are sense causes. 

ii.1; 996a4. And the most difficult and perplexing 
question of all is whether unity and being are not, as 
Plato and the Pythagoreans say, something different 
from things but their very essence, or whether the un- 
derlying substance is something different, friendship, as 
Empedokles says, or as another says, fire, or water, or air. 

li. 4; 1001a9. Plato and the Pythagoreans assert 
that neither being nor yet unity is something different 
from things, but that it is the very nature of them, as 
though essence itself consisted in unity and existence. 

1086b17. Soit turns out that many things of which 
the forms appear different have one form, as the Pytha- 
goreans discovered ; and one can say that there is one 
form for everything, and the others are not forms; and 
thus all things will be one. 

ix. 2; 1053b 11. Whether the one itself is a sort of 
essence, as first the Pythagoreans and later Plato 
affirmed. .. 

xi.7; 1072b31. And they are wrong who assume, 
as do the Pythagoreans and Speusippos, that the most 
beautiful and the best is not in the first principle, 
because the first principles of plants and animals are 
indeed causes ; for that which is beautiful and perfect is 
in what comes from these first principles. 
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xii. 4; 1078b21. The Pythagoreans (before Demo- 
kritos) only defined a few things, the concepts of which 
they reduced to numbers, as for instance opportunity or 
justice or marriage. . . 

xlil.6; 1080b16. The Pythagoreans say that there 
is but one number, the mathematical, but things of 
sense are not separated from this, for they are com- 
posed of it; indeed, they construct the whole heaven 
out of numbers, but not out of unit numbers, for they 
assume that the unities have quantity; but how the 
first unity was so constituted as to have quantity, they 
seem at a loss to say. b 31. All, as many as regard 
the one as the element and first principle of things, except 
the Pythagoreans, assert that numbers are based on 
‘the unit; but the Pythagoreans assert, as has been 
remarked, that numbers have quantity. 

xii.8; 1083b9. The Pythagorean standpoint has on 
the one hand fewer difficulties than those that have 
been discussed, but it has new difficulties of its own. 
The fact that they do not regard number as separate, 
removes many of the contradictions ; but it is impossible 
that bodies should consist of numbers, and that this 
number should be mathematical. Nor is it true that 
indivisible elements have quantity; but, granted that 
they have this quality of indivisibility, the units have no 
quantity ; for how can quantity be composed of indivisible 
elements? but arithmetical number consists of units. 
But these say that things are number; at least, they 
adapt their speculations to such bodies as consist of 
elements which are numbers. 

xiii. 3; 1090a20. On the other hand the Pytha- 
goreans, because they see many qualities of numbers in 
bodies perceived by sense, regard objects as numbers, 
not as separate numbers, but as derived from numbers. 
And why ? Because the qualities of numbers exist in 
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harmony both in the heaven and in many other things. 
But for those who hold that number is mathematical 
only, it is impossible on the basis of their hypothesis to 
say any such thing; and it has already been remarked 
that there can be no science of these numbers. But we 
say, as above, that there is a science of numbers. Lvi- 
dently the mathematical does not exist apart by itself, 
for in that case its qualities could not exist in bodies. 
In such a matter the Pythagoreans are restrained by 
nothing ; when, however, they construct out of numbers 
physical bodies—out of numbers that have neither 
weight nor lightness, bodies that have weight and light- 
ness—they seem to be speaking about another heaven 
and other bodies than those perceived by sense. 

Eth. i. 4; 1096b5. And the Pythagoreans seem to 
speak more persuasively about it, putting the unity in 
the co-ordination of good things. 

i. 5; 1106b29. The evil partakes of the nature of 
the infinite, the good of the finite, as the Pythagoreans 
conjectured. 

y. 8; 1182b21. Reciprocity seems to some to be 
absolutely just, as the Pythagoreans say; for these defined 
the just as that which is reciprocal to another. 

Mor.i.1; 1182a11. First Pythagoras attempted to 
speak concerning virtue, but he did not speak correctly ; 
for bringing virtues into correspondence with numbers, 
he did not make any distinct. 


PYTHAGORAS AND THE PyTHAGOREANS: PAssaGEs IN 
THE DoxoGRAPHIStTs. 


Aet. Plac.i. 8; Dow. 280. And again from another 
starting-point, Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchos, a Samian, 
who was the first to call this matter by the name of 
philosophy, assumed as first principles the numbers and 
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the symmetries existing in them, which he calls har- 
monies, and the elements compounded of both, that are 
called geometrical. And again he includes the monad 
and the undefined dyad among the first principles; and 
for him one of the first principles tends toward the 
creative and form-giving cause, which is intelligence, 
that is god, and the other tends toward the passive and 
material cause, which is the visible universe. And he 
says that the starting-point of number is the decad; for 
all Greeks and all barbarians count as far as ten, and 
when they get as far as this they return to the monad. 
And again, he says, the power of the ten is in the four 
and the tetrad. And the reason is this: if any one 
treturningt from the monad adds the numbers in a 
series as far as the four, he will fill out the number 
ten (i.e. 1+2+4+38+4=10); but if he goes beyond the 
number of the tetrad, he will exceed the ten. Just 
as if one should add one and two and should add to 
these three and four, he will fill out the number ten; so 
that according to the monad number is in the ten, but 
potentially in the four. Wherefore the Pythagoreans 
were wont to speak as though the greatest oath were 
the tetrad: ‘ By him that transmitted to our soul the 
tetraktys, which has the spring and root of ever-flowing 
nature.’ And our soul, he says, is composed of the 
tetrad; for it is intelligence, undersfanding, opinion, 
sense, from which things come every art and science, 
and we ourselves become reasoning beings. The monad, 
however, is intelligence, for intelligence sees according 
to the monad. As for example, men are made up of 
many parts, and part by part they are devoid of sense 
and comprehension and experience, yet we perceive 
that man as one alone, whom no being resembles, 
possesses these qualities; and we perceive that a horse 
is one, but part’ by part it is without experience, 
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For these are all forms and classes according to monads. 
Wherefore, assigning this limit with reference to each 
one of these, they speak of a reasoning being and a 
neighing being. On this account then the monad is 
intelligence by which we perceive these things. And 
the undefined dyad is science ; fittingly, for all proof and 
all persuasion is part of science, and farther every 
syllogism brings together what is questioned out of some 
things that are agreed upon, and easily proves something 
else ; and science is the comprehension of these things, 
wherefore it would be the dyad. And opinion as the 
result of comprehending them is the triad; fittingly, 
for opinion has to do with many things; and the triad 
is quantity, as ‘The thrice-blessed Danaoi.’ On this 
account then he includes the triad. . . . And their 
sect is called Italic because Pythagoras taught in Italy, 
for he removed from Samos, his fatherland, because of 
dissatisfaction with the tyranny of Polykrates. 

Aet. i. 7; Dox. 302. Pythagoras held that one of the 
first principles, the monad, is god and the good, which 
is the origin of the One, and is itself intelligence; but 
the undefined dyad is a divinity and the bad, surrounding 
which is the mass of matter. i.8; 307. Divine spirits 
[Saipoves| are psychical beings; and heroes are souls 
separated from bodies, good heroes are good souls, bad 
heroes are bad souls. i. 9; 807. The followers of 
Thales and Pythagoras and the Stoics held that matter 
is variable and changeable and transformable and in a 
state of flux, the whole through the whole. i.10; 809. 
Pythagoras asserted that the so-called forms and ideas 
exist in numbers and their harmonies, and in what are 
called geometrical objects, apart from bodies. i. 11; 810. 
Pythagoras and Aristotle asserted that the first causes 
are immaterial, but that other causes involve a union 
or contact with material substance [so that the world is 

Li 
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material]. i. 14; 812. The followers of Pythagoras held 
that the universe is a sphere according to the form of 
the four elements ; but the highest fire alone is conical. 
i. 15; 314. The Pythagoreans call colour the manifesta- 
tion of matter. i.16; 814. Bodies are subject to change 
of condition, and are divisible to infinity. i. 18; 316. 
(After quotation from Arist. Phys. iv. 4; 212 a 20) 
And in his first book on the philosophy of Pythagoras 
he writes that the heaven is one, and that time and 
wind and the void which always defines the places of 
each thing, are introduced from the infinite. And 
among other things he says that place is the immovable 
limit of what surrounds the world, or that in which 
bodies abide and are moved ; and that it is full when it 
surrounds body on every side, and empty when it has 
absolutely nothing in itself. Accordingly it is necessary 
for place to exist, and body ; and it is never empty except 
only from the standpoint of thought, for the nature of it 
in perpetuity is destructive of the interrelation of things 
and of the combination of bodies; and motions arise 
according to place of bodies that surround and oppose 
each other; and no infiniteness is lacking, either of 
quantity or of extent. i. 20; 318. Pythagoras said 
that time is the sphere of what surrounds the world. 
ij. 21; 818. Pythagoras, Plato: Motion is a certain 
otherness or difference in matter. [This is the common 
limit of all motion.] i. 24; 320. Pythagoras and all 
that assume that matter is subject to change assert that 
genesis and destruction in an absolute sense take place ; 
for from change of the elements and modification and 
separation of them there take place juxtaposition and 
mixture, and intermingling and melting together. 

Aet. Plac. ii. 1; 827. Pythagoras first named the 
circumference of all things the universe by reason of the 
order in it. ii. 4; 8380. Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics 
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held that the universe is brought into being by god. 
And it is perishable so far as its nature is concerned, 
for it is perceived by sense, and therefore material ; it 
will not however be destroyed in accordance with the 
foreknowledge and plan of god. ii. 6; 334. Pythagoras : 
The universe is made from five solid figures, which are 
called also mathematical; of these he says that earth 
has arisen from the cube, fire from the pyramid, air 
from the octahedron, and water from the icosahedron, 
and the sphere of the all from the dodecahedron. ii. 9; 
338. The followers of Pythagoras hold that there is a 
‘ yoid outside the universe into which the universe breathes 
forth, and from which it breathes in. ii. 10; 3839. 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle: The right hand side of the 
universe is the eastern part from which comes the 
beginning of motion, and the left hand side is the west. 
They say the universe has neither height nor depth, 
in which statement height means distance from below 
upwards, and depth from above downwards. For none 
of the distances thus described exist for the universe, 
inasmuch as it is disposed around the middle of itself, 
from which it extends toward the all, and with reference 
to which it is the same on every side. ii. 12; 340. 
Thales, Pythagoras, and their followers: The sphere of 
the whole heaven is divided into five circles, which they 
call zones; the first of these is called the arctic zone 
and is ever visible ; the second the summer solstice, 
the third the equinoctial, the fourth the winter solstice, 
and fifth the antarctic zone, which is invisible. And 
the ecliptic called the zodiac in the three middle ones 
is projected to touch the three middle ones. And the 
meridian crosses all these from the north to the opposite 
quarter at right angles. It is said that Pythagoras was 
the first to recognise the slant of the zodiacal circle 
which Oenopides of Chios appropriated as his own dis- 
L2 
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covery. li.18; 843. Herakleides and the Pythagoreans 
asserted that each world [xocjos] of the stars is air and 
aether surrounding earth in the infinite aether. And 
these doctrines are brought out in the Orphic writings, 
for they construct each world of the stars. ii. 22; 352. 
The Pythagoreans: The sun is spherical. ii. 23; 3538. 
Plato, Pythagoras, Aristotle: The solstices lie along the 
slant of the zodiacal circle, through which the sun goes 
along the zodiac, and with the accompaniment of the 
tropic circles ; and all these things also the globe shows. 
ii. 24; 3854. Aneclipse takes place when the moon comes 
past. ii, 25; 857. Pythagoras: The moon is a mirror- 
like body. u. 29; 860. Some of the Pythagoreans 
(according to the Aristotelian account and the statement 
of Philip the Opuntian) said that an eclipse of the moon 
takes place, sometimes by the interposition of the earth, 
sometimes by the interposition of the counter-earth 
[avrivOwv]. But it seems to some more recent thinkers 
that it takes place by a spreading of the flame little 
by little as it is gradually kindled, until it gives the com- 
plete full moon, and again, in like manner, it grows 
less until the conjunction, when it is completely extin- - 
guished. ii. 80; 361. Some of the Pythagoreans, 
among them Philolaos, said that the earthy appearance 
of the moon is due to its being inhabited by animals 
and by plants, like those on our earth, only greater and 
more beautiful ; for the animals on it are fifteen times 
as powerful, not having any sort of excrement, and 
their day is fifteen times as long as ours. But others 
said that the outward appearance in the moon is a 
reflection on the other side of the inflamed circle of the 
sea that is on our earth. ii. 82; 864. Some regard 
the greater year . . . . as the sixty year period, among 
whom are Oenopides and Pythagoras. 

Aet. Plac. iii. 1; Dox. 864. Some of the Pythagoreans 
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said that the milky way is the burning of a star that fell 
from its own foundation, setting on fire the region 
through which it passed in a circle, as Phaethon was 
burned. And others say that the course of the sun 
arose in this manner at the first. And certain ones say 
that the appearance of the sun is like a mirror reflecting 
its rays toward the heayen, and therefore it happens at 
times to reflect its rays on the rainbow in the clouds. 

Aet. ili. 2 ; 866. Some of the followers of Pythagoras 
say that the comet is one of the stars that are not 
always shining, but emit their light periodically through 
a certain definite time; but others say that it is the 
reflection of our vision into the sun, like reflected 
images. iii. 14; 378. Pythagoras: The earth, after the 
analogy of the sphere of the all, is divided into five 
zones, arctic, antarctic, summer, winter, and equinoctial ; 
of these the middle one he defines to be the middle of the 
earth, called for this very reason the torrid zone; but 
the inhabited one [the one between the arctic and the 
torrid zones] being well-tempered. .. . 

Aet. iv. 2; Dow. 386. Pythagoras holds that number 
moves itself, and he takes number as an equivalent for 
intelligence. iv. 4; 389. Pythagoras, Plato: According 
to a superficial account the soul is of two parts, the one 
possessing, the other lacking, reason; but according to 
close and exact examination, of three parts; for the 
unreasoning part they divide into the emotions and the 
desires. (Theodor. y. 20); Dox. 390. The successors of 
Pythagoras saying that body is a mixture of five elements 
(for they ranked the aether as a fifth along with the 
four) held that the powers of the soul are of the same 
number as these. And these they name intelligence 
and wisdom and understanding and opinion and sense- 
perception. iy. 5; 391. Pythagoras: The principle of 
life is about the heart, but the principle of reason and 
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intelligence is about the head. iv.5; 892. Pythagoras et 
al.: The intelligence enters from without. iv. 7; $22. 
Pythagoras, Plato: The soul is imperishable. ivy. 9; 
396. Pythagoras et al.: The sense-perceptions are 
deceptive. iv. 9; 897. Pythagoras, Plato: Each of the 
sensations is pure, proceeding from each single element. 
With reference to vision, it was of the nature of aether ; 
hearing, of the nature of wind; smell, of the nature 
of fire; taste, of the nature of moisture; touch, of the 
nature of earth. iv. 14; 405. The followers of Pytha- 
goras and of the mathematicians on reflections of vision : 
For vision moves directly as it were against the bronze 
[of a mirror], and meeting with a firm smooth surface 
it is turned and bent back on itself, meeting some such 
experience as when the arm is extended and then bent 
back to the shoulder. iv. 20; 409. Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle: Sound is immaterial. For it is not air, but 
it is the form about the air and the appearance 
[érupaveia| after some sort of percussion which becomes 
sound ; and every appearance is immaterial ; for it moves 
with bodies, but is itself absolutely immaterial;! as in 
the case of a bent rod the surface-appearance suffers 
no change, but the matter is what is bent. 

Aet. Plac. v.1; 415. Pythagoras did not admit the 
sacrificial part alone (of augury). v. 3; 417. Pytha- 
goras: The seed is foam of the best part of the blood, 
a secretion from the nourishment, like blood and marrow. 
vy. 4; 417. Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle: The power of 
seed is immaterial, like intelligence, the moving power ; 
but the matter that is poured forth is material. vy. 20; 
432. Pythagoras, Plato: The souls of animals called 
unreasoning are reasonable, not however with active 
reasoning powers, because of an imperfect mixture of 
the bodies and because they do not have the power of 

1 Of. Galen, 27; Dox. 615 sq. 
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speech, as in the case of apes and dogs; for these have 
intelligence but not the power of speech. 

Ar. Did. Ep. Fr. 82; Dox. 467. Apollodoros in the 
second book Concerning the gods: It is the Pythagorean 
opinion that the morning and the evening star are the 
same. 

Theophr. Phys. Op. Fr. 17; Dow. 492. Favorinus 
says that he (Pythagoras) was the first to call the heavens 
a universe and the earth round [otpoyyvAnv]. 

Cic. de Deor. Nat. i. 11; Philod. piet. Fr. o 4 b; Doz. 
583. For Pythagoras, who held that soul is extended 
through all the nature of things and mingled with them, 
and that from this our sowls are taken, did not see that 
god would be separated and torn apart by the separation 
of human souls; and when souls are wretched, as might 
happen to many, then part of god would be wretched ; 
a thing which could not happen. 

Hippol. Phil. 2; Dox. 555. Thereis a second philo- 
sophy not far distant from the same time, of which 
Pythagoras, whom some call a Samian, was the first 
representative. And this they call the Italian philo- 
sophy because Pythagoras fled the rule of Polykrates 
over the Samians and settled in a city of Italy where 
he spent his life. The successive leaders of this sect 
shared the same spirit. And he in his studies of 
nature mingled astronomy and geometry and music 
<and arithmetic>. And thus he asserted that god is 
a monad, and examining the nature of number with 
especial care, he said that the universe produces melody 
and is put together with harmony, and he first proved 
the motion of the seven stars to be rhythm and melody, 
And in wonder at the structure of the universe, he 
decreed that at first his disciples should be silent, as it 
were mystae who were coming into the order of the all; 
then when he thought they had sufficient education 
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in the principles of truth, and had sought wisdom 
sufficiently in regard to stars and in regard to nature, 
he pronounced them pure and then bade them speak. 
He separated his disciples into two groups, and called 
one esoteric, and the other exoteric. To the former 
he entrusted the more perfect. sciences, to the latter 
the more moderate. And he dealt with magie, as they 
say, and himself discovered the art of physiognomy. 
Postulating both numbers and measures he was wont 
to say that the first principle of arithmetic em- 
braced philosophy by ecombimation, after the following 
manner : 

Number is the first principle, a thing which is unde- 
fined, incomprehensible, having in itself all numbers 
which could reach infinity in amount. And the first 
principle of numbers is in substance the first monad, 
which is a male monad, begetting as a father all other 
numbers. Secondly the dyad is female number, and 
the same is called by the arithmeticians even. Thirdly 
the triad is male number; this the arithmeticians have 
been wont to call odd. Finally the tetrad is a female 
number, and the same is called even because it is 
female. 

All numbers, then, taken by classes are fours (for 
number is undefined in reference to class), of which is 
composed the perfect number, the decad. For the 
series, one two three and four, becomes ten, if its own 
name is kept in its essence by each of the numbers. 
Pythagoras said that this sacred tetraktys is ‘the spring 
having the roots of ever-flowing nature’ in itself, and 
from this numbers have their first principle. For the 
eleven and the twelve and the rest derive from the 
ten the first principle of their being. The four parts of 
the decad, this perfect number, are called number, 
monad, power, and cube. And the interweavings and 
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minglings of these in the origin of growth are what 
naturally completes nascent number ; for when a power 
is multiplied upon itself, it is the power of a power ; 
and when a power is multiplied on a cube, it is the 


‘ 


power of a cube; and when a cube is multiplied on a 


cube, the cube of a cube; thus all numbers, from which 


arises the genesis of what arises, are seven :—number, » 


monad, power, cube, power of a power, power of a cube, 
cube of a cube. 

He said that the soul is immortal, and that it changes 
from one body to another ;! so he was wont to say that 
he himself had been born before the Trojan war as 
Aethalides, and at the time of the Trojan war as 
Euphorbos, and after that as Hermotimos of Samos, 
then as Pyrrhos of Delos, fifth as Pythagoras. And 
Diodoros of Eretria and Aristoxenos the musician say 
that Pythagoras had come into Zaratas of Chaldaea ; 
and he set forth that in his view there were from the 
beginning two ‘causes of things, father and mother ; 
and the father is light and the mother darkness; and 
the parts of light are warm, dry, light, swift; and of 
darkness are cold, moist, heavy, slow; and of these all 
the universe is composed, of male and female. And he 
says that the universe exists in accordance with musical 
harmony, so the sun also makes an harmonious period. 
And concerning the things that arise from the earth 
and the universe they say that Zaratas spoke as follows: 
There are two divinities, one of the heavens and the 
other of the earth; the one of the earth produces 
things from the earth, and it is water; and the divinity 
of the heavens is fire with a portion of air, warm, and 
cold ; wherefore he says that none of these things will 
destroy or even pollute the soul, for these are the essence 
of all things. And it is said that Zaratas forbade men 

Cf. Epiph. Haer. i. 7; Dow. 589. 
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to eat beans because he said that at the beginning and 
composition of all things when the earth was still a 
whole, the bean arose. And he says that the proof of 
this is that if one chews a bean to a pulp and exposes it 
to the sun for a certain time (for the sun will affect it 
quickly), it gives out the odour of humanseed. And he 
says that there is another and clearer proof: if when a 
bean is in flower we were to take the bean and its flower, 
and putting it into a pitcher moisten it and then bury it in 
the earth, and after a few days dig it up again, we should 
see in the first place that it had the form of a womb, and 
examining it closely we should find the head of a child 
growing with it. 

He perished in a conflagration with his disciples in 
Kroton in Italy. And it was the custom when one 
became a disciple for him to burn his property and to 
leave his money under a seal with Pythagoras, and he 
remained in silence sometimes three years, sometimes 
five years, and studied. And immediately on being 
released from this he mingled with the others and con- 
tinued a disciple and made his home with them ; other- 
wise he took his money and was sent off. The esoteric 
class were called .Pythagoreans, and the others Pytha- 
goristae. And those of the disciples who escaped the 
conflagration were Lysis and Archippos and Zalmoxis 
the slave of Pythagoras, who is said to have taught the 
Pythagorean philosophy to the Druids among the Celts.' 
It is said that Pythagoras learned numbers and measures 
from the Egyptians; astonished at the wisdom of the 
priests, which was deserving of belief and full of fancies 
and difficult to buy, he imitated it and himself also 
taught his disciples to be silent, and obliged the student 
to remain quietly in rooms underneath the earth. 

Epiph. Pro. i.; Dox. 587. Pythagoras laid down 

\ Of, 25; Dow. 574. 
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the doctrine of the monad and of foreknowledge and the 
~ interdict on sacrificing to the gods then believed on, and 
he bade men not to partake of beings that had life, and to 
refrain from wine. And he drew a line between the 
things from the moon upwards, calling these immortal, 
and those below, which he called mortal; and he taught 
the transmigration of souls from bodies into bodies even 
as far as animals and beasts. And he used to teach his 
followers to observe silence for a period of five years. 
Finally he named himself a god. 

Epiph. Haer. iii. 8; Dox. 890. Pythagoras the 
Samian, son of Mnesarchos, said that the monad is god, 
and that nothing has been brought into being apart 
from this. He was wont to say that wise men ought 
not to sacrifice animals to the gods, nor yet to eat 
what had life, or beans, nor to drink wine. And he was 
wont to say that all things from the moon downward 
were subject to change, while from the moon upward 
they were not. And he said that the soul goes at death 
into other animals. And he bade his disciples to keep 
silence for a period of five years, and finally he named 
himself a god. 

Herm. I.G.P.16; Dow. 655. Others then from the 
ancient tribe, Pythagoras and his fellow-tribesmen, 
revered and taciturn, transmitted other dogmas to me 
as mysteries, and this is the great and unspeakable upse- 
divit: the monad is the first principle of all things. 
From its forms and from numbers the elements arose. 
And he declared that the number and form and measure 
of each of these is somehow as follows :—Fire is com- 
posed of twenty-four right-angled triangles, surrounded 
by four equilaterals. And each equilateral consists of 
six right-angled triangles, whence they compare it to the 
pyramid. Air is composed of forty-eight triangles, sur- 
rounded by eight equilaterals. And it is compared to 
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the octahedron, which is surrounded by eight equilateral — 
triangles, each of which is separated into six right-angled 
triangles so as to become forty-eight in all. And water 
is composed of one hundred and twenty triangles, sur- 
rounded by twenty equilaterals, and itis compared to the 
icosahedron, which is composed of one hundred and 
twenty equilateral triangles. And aether is composed 
of twelve equilateral pentagons, and is like a dodeca- 
hedron. And earth is composed of forty-eight tri- 
angles, and is surrounded by six equilateral pentagons, 
and it is like a cube. For the cube is surrounded 
by six tetragons, each of which is separated into eight 
triangles, so that they become in all forty-eight. 


xe 
EMPEDOKLES. 


Emprpoxss, son of Meton, grandson of an Empedokles 
who was a victor at Olympia, made his home at Akragas 
in Sicily. He was born about 494 B.c., and lived to the 
age of sixty. The only sure date in his life is his visit 
to Thourioi soon after its foundation (444). Various 
stories are told of his political activity, which may 
be genuine traditions ; these illustrate a democratic 
tendency. At the same time he claimed almost the 
homage due to a god, and many miracles are attributed 
to him. His writings in some parts are said to imitate 
Orphic verses, and apparently his religious activity was 
in line with this sect. His death occurred away from 
Sicily—probably in the Peloponnesos. 
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FRAGMENTS OF EXMPEDOKLES. 
TIEPI ®TZENOS WPOTOX. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Book TI. 


1. And do thou hear me, Pausanias, son of wise 
Anchites. 


2. For scant means of acquiring knowledge are 
scattered among the members of the body; and many 
are the evils that break in to blunt the edge of studious 
thought. And gazing on a little portion of life that is 
not life, swift to meet their fate, they rise and are borne 
away like smoke, persuaded only of that on which each 
one chances as he is driven this way and that, but the 
whole he vainly boasts he has found. Thus these things 
are neither seen nor heard distinctly by men, nor com- 
prehended by the mind. And thou, now that thou hast 
withdrawn hither, shalt learn no more than what mortal 
mind has seen. 


11. But, ye gods, avert the madness of those men 
from my tongue, and from lips that are holy cause a pure 
stream to flow. And thee I pray, much-wooed white- 
armed maiden Muse, in what things it is right for beings 
of a day to hear, do thou, and Piety, driving obedient 
car, conductmeon. Nor yet shall the flowers of honour 
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Eudocia, p. 170; Tzetzes, Ciul. ii. 906 £.; Iriarte, Catal. Matrit. p. 


450. 


26-28. Clem. Al. Strom. p. 754. 


27. Clem. @ynroict; Clem., Diog. Laer. Vin. MS., Tzt. apovpas, Hlse- 
where &povpay. 28. Clem. «é7’, others #v x. Diog., Clem. 


maAlytita, corr. 


Stein. 29. Tzt. orjoes, Suidas orice. 


30. Tzt. orfoes. 31. Diog. ra 5° ev O€per éhoayra, Hermann 


ra 7? aldépt aidvocovrat, corr. Stein. 


33-35. Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 362, and x. 815; Plut. Mor. 878 4 
(Bus. Pr. Evang. xiv. p. 749) ; Probus on Verg. Ecl. vi. 31; Hipp. Ref. 
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well ‘esteemed compel me to pluck them from mortal 
hands, on condition that I speak boldly more than is 
holy and only then sit on the heights of wisdom. 


19. But come, examine by every means each thing 
how it is clear, neither putting greater faith in anything 
seen than in what is heard, nor in a thundering sound 
more than in the clear assertions of the tongue, nor 
keep from trusting any of the other members in which 
there lies means of knowledge, but know each thing in 
the way in which it is clear. 


24. Cures for evils whatever there are, and protec- 
tion against old age shalt thou learn, since for thee alone 
will I accomplish all these things. Thou shalt break 
the power of untiring gales which rising against the 
earth blow down the crops and destroy them; and, 

again, whenever thou wilt, thou shalt bring their blasts 
pack; and thou shalt bring seasonable drought out of 
dark storm for men, and out of summer drought thou 
shalt bring streams pouring down from heayen to 
nurture the trees; and thou shalt lead out of Hades the 


spirit of a man that is dead. 


33. Hear first the four roots of all things: bright 
Zeus, life-giving Hera (air), and Aidoneus (earth), and 
Nestis who moistens the springs of men with her tears.! 


1 Cf. Dox. p. 90, n. 3. 
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35 Nijoris 6’ 4) daxpvous réyyer Kpodvopa Bpotevov: 
Gro O€ Tor Epéw’ Hvcis ovdevos got aTavTwV 
Oyntav, ovdé Tis ovAopévov Oavdroro TedEVTH, 
adda povoy perkis re Siddrakls Te peyévT@V 
gol, vos 8 eri Tols dvouaterar avOpwrocw. 80 

40 of & Ore Kev Kata PdTa puyey pads aidéps <ixn> 
} Kata Onpdv dypotépwv yévos 7) Kata Odpvev 
He KAT’ OlwYaY, TOTE pev TA Afyovar yevécOas ° 
evte © drroxpiOéwon, Ta 8 ad Svobdaipova roTpov, 345 
1) Oguis gti, Karodor, voww & eridype Kal avtos. 

45 vy.’ ob yap odw Sortyodpovées cio pépipuvat, 
ob 69 yiyverOat mdpos ovK zov érrrifovow 
7 TL KaTaOvnoKew Te Kal 2EOA\AVCOaL arravTy. 

Ex Te yap ovday’ éovtos dunyavoy eer yevecOar, 81 


haer. 246; Stob. Hel. i. 10, p. 287. 34-35. Athenag. Legatio, p. 22; 
Diog. Laer. viii. 76; Herakl. Alleg. Hom. 443 a. Clem. Al. Strom. 
p. 746 joins 33, 78, and 104. 
33. tay, Sext. yap, Prob. 5). Last word Prob. éé@ow. 34. Plut. 
Zevs aidhp. 35. Diog. Laer. éximixpot dupa Bpdreiov, Prob. ye 
mikpois vwoua (vwnd ?) Bpdretov yévos. : 
36-39. Plut. Mor. 1111 ¥, 885p. 36b, 38. Arist. Gen. Corr. 1.1; 
814b7; Meta. iv. 4; 1015a1. 38, 39. Arist. de X.Z.G. c. 2 975 b 7. 
36. Plut. de placit. ovdév, adv. Colot. éxdorov. Ar. Meta. édvtwy. 
37. Plut. adv. Col. ovAopévn 0. yevébAn. 39. Plut. de placit. 
vais 5€ Bporois. 
40-44, Plut. Colot.11130. 44, Plut. Mor. 820 Fr. 
40. MSS. dre wev. . . bas aidépi, Mul. 6 7: kev, Panz. ai@épos kn. 
42. MSS. rdv yevéoOa, Reiske 7d Aé€yous: yev., Karst. Soxéouvcs 
yev. 43. MSS. daroxpi0Go1, corr. Ritschl. 44. MSS. elvat xad€ovor- 
buws. Plut. Mor. 820¥ gives the line as in the text. Duebner 
suggests elxalws for elva: here. 
45-47. Plut. Colot. 1113 o. 
47. MS. #rou, corr. Reiske. MS. ravrn, corr. Steph. 
48-50. Arist. de X.Z.G. 2; 975436. 48-49. Philo, de incorr. mundi 
p. 488. 
48, Vulg. & re wh, Cd. Lps. Syl. ex tod uh, Philo ek tod yap 
ovdauq. 49. MS. 76 re bv, Stein Kal 7’ edv. Arist. &rpnKroy, 
Philo &ravorov. Text from Diels, Hermes xy.p. 161. 50. MS. 
@hoecGa, corr. Karst. 
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36. And a second thing I will tell thee: There is no 
origination of anything that is mortal, nor yet any end in 
baneful death ; but only mixture and separation of what 


is mixed, but men call this ‘ origination.’ 


40. But when light is mingled with ne in human 
form, or in form like the race of wild beasts or of plants 
or of birds, then men say that these things have come 
into being ; and when they are separated, they call them 
evil fate; this is the established practice, and I myself 


also call it so in accordanée with the custom. 


45. Fools! for they have no far-reaching studious 
thoughts who think that what was not before comes 


into being or that anything dies and perishes utterly. 


48. For from what does not exist at all it is impos- 
sible that anything come into being, and it is neither 
possible nor perceivable that being should perish com- 
pletely ; for things will always stand wherever one in 


each case shall put them. 
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51-54. Plut. Colot. 1113 p. 

53, MSS. eiol kal opi, corr. Karst. MSS. dewa, corr. Bergk. 

55-57. Clem. Al. Strom. 656. 56-57. Theod. Serm. 476 Sch. 

56. Theod. abe yap. ‘ 

58-59. Plut. de orac. def. 418c. Arranged in verse by Xylander, 
MSS. pfre Aevyew corr. Knatz, Hmpedocilea, p. 7. 

60. Plut. non pos. suav. viv. 1103 F Sls yap d Set Kaddy eorw axovoa, 
Schol. Plat. Gorg. 124 Ruhnk. dls kal rpls 7d Kaddy. . . “Eumed. 1d exos 
“gal dls yap d Set Kaddy eo éviomev.” Text from Sturz. 

61-73. Simpl. in Arist. Phys. 34 r158,1 sq. 66-68. Tzetzes, Hom. 
58 Sch. 67-73. Simpl. de caelo Peyr. p..47 sq. 67-68. Simpl. Phys. 
6v 25, 29, and 310r. Diog. Laer. viii. 76; Stob. Hcl. i. 11, p.290; 
vit. Hom. p. 827 Gal. 69-73. Arist. Phys, yili. 1; 250 b30. 

61. Karst. supplies welpara wv@wy from y. 75. 62. Cf. 104. 65. # 
Spupbeioa, MS. dperrh. 66-67. Cf. 116-117. 68. Simpl. 158, 
8 dixa mdévra, Elsewhere as in text. 69. Om. Simpl. 158 b 
1. 73. MSS. a«lynro corr. Bergk. 
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51. A man of wise mind could not divine such things 

as these, that so long as men live what indeed they call 
life, so long they exist and share what is evil and what 
is excellent, but before they are formed and after they 


are dissolved, they are really nothing at all. - 


55. But for base men it is indeed possible to withhold 
belief from strong proofs; but do thou learn as the 
pledges of our Muse bid thee, and lay open her word to 


the very core. 


58. Joining one heading to another in discussion, 
not completing one path (of discourse) . . . for it is 


right to say what is excellent twice and even thrice. 


60. Twofold is the truth I shall speak; for at one 
time there grew to be one alone out of many, and 
at another time, however, it separated so that there 
were many out of the one. Twofold is the coming into 
being, twofold the passing away, of perishable things ; 


for the latter (i.e. passing away) the combining of 
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74-95. Simpl. Phys. 34 r 158, 13 sq. following the preceding with- 
out break. 74. Stob. Hcl. App. 34 Gais.; cf. Clem. Al. Strom. 697. 
77-80. Simpl. Phys. 6 v 26, 1; Sext. Emp. Math. ix. 10. 78. Plut. 
de adult. p. 6383p; Clem. Al. Strom. 746 (with v. 33). 79-80. Sext. 
Emp. Math. x. 317. 79. Plut. Mor. 9528. 80-81. Plut. Amat. 756 p. 
81. Clem. Al. Strom. 653; Simpl. Phys. 411188,26. 91. Cf. Stob. Eel. 
i.18; Placit.i.18 and Theod. iv. 529 c (Dow. 316); Galen, Hist. phil. 

0. 92. Arist. X.Z.G.975b10. Simpl. omits 91. 

74. Simpl. wen, corr. Bergk from Stob. and Clem. 78. Sext. 
Hmov, Clem. aidépos, Plut. ai@épos jmov. 79. Simpl. Exacrov, 
Sext. amdyrn, corr. Panz. 80. Plut. ev rots, Sext. piAim . . 
toov. 81. Simpl. a’ ctv v@; cf. Plut. 82. Simpl. F purotow: 
Bergk, Karst. evi¢era:. 83. Simpl. DH xai @pOuia, F ral tp’ 
buo, 85. Simpl. per’ dooiw, Panz. med’ SAotow, Prel. 7 
’oootow. [ have suggested pera roto. 89. Simpl. kal xpds Trois 
ob? Bri. Of. 159, 8 under emrylyer Oa und’ drodnyew, corr. Stein, 
93. Simpl. DEa xe kal xhput, F omits xe, corr. Stein (notes). 
95. D ylvovra, MS. &Adorte, corr. Stein, DE «al jvexes (cf. 
Hesych.), aZ’ Sinvercs, 
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all things both begets and destroys, and the former 
(i.e. coming ‘nto being), which was nurtured again out 
of parts that were being separated, is itself eH 
66. And these (elements) never cease changing place 
continually, now being all united by Love into one, now 
each borne apart by the hatred engendered of Strife, 
until they are brought together in the unity of the all, 
and become subject to it. Thus inasmuch as one 
has been wont fo arise out of many and again with the 
separation of the one the many arise, so things are con- 
tinually coming into being and there is no fixed age 
for them; and farther inasmuch as they [the elements] 
never cease changing place continually, so they always 


exist within an immovable circle. 


74. But come, hear my words, for truly learning 
causes fhe mind to grow. For as I said before in 
declaring the ends of my words: Twofold is the truth 


I shall speak; for at one time there grew to be the one 
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96-109. Simpl. Phys. 34r 159,13. 98-107. Simpl. Phys. 7 v 33, 8, 
98 and100. Arist. Gen. Corr. i.1, 314 b 19; Philopon. Comment. on this 
passage; Plut. de prim. frig. 249 ¥; Galen, vol. xiii. p. 31 Chart. 
104-107". Arist. Meta. ii. 4; 1000029. 

98. Arist. Philopon. Aevxdy . . . Gepudv, Simpl. Galen @epudy .. . 
Aauxpdy: Simpl. Arist. dpa, Plut. Aristot. 8pa, Simpl. F’ dpa. 
99. Simpl, Sera: or éSerrv: Stein daca meade, Diels boca béex 
te. 100. Some MSS. Arist. and Plut. Copdevta. 101. Simpl. 
6éAnua, a OeAiuva, corr. Sturz: Simpl. 33,11 crepéwua. 102. 
Simpl. 159, 19 wéAov7va. 104. Simpl. 159, 21 D wavrds &rny, 
a F mdvr’ qv: Arist. Met. c& ay mdv@’ boa 7’ Fv boa 7’ eo? 
boa 7’ €ora dmicow. 105. Simpl. 133, 15 dévdpa re BeBAdornKe, 
108. ED royov, Diels ré y’ bv? Hermes xy. 163 récov: 

* FE 8Sidxpaois, D didxpiois. Sturz. didmrvtis from Simpl. 34 v. 
161, 20. Platt da Kiémpis duelBe: Jowrn. Philol. 48, p. 246. 

I bracket 108-109 as another form of 94-95. 
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alone out of many, and at another time it separated so 
that there were many out of the one; fire and water 
and earth and boundless height of air, and baneful 
Strife apart from these, balancing each of them, and 
Love among them, their equal in length and breadth. 
81. Upon her do thou gaze with thy mind, nor yet sit 
dazed in thine eyes; for she is wont to be implanted in 
men’s members, and through her they have thoughts of 
love and accomplish deeds of union, and call her by the 
names of Delight, and Aphrodite; no mortal man has 
discerned her with them (the elements) as she moves on 
her way. But do thou listen.to the undeceiving course 
of my words.!... 

87. For these (elements) are equal, all of them, and 
of like ancient race; and one holds one office, another 
another, and each has his own nature. . . . For nothing 
is added to them, nor yet does anything pass away from 
them ; for if they were continually perishing they would 
no longer exist... . Neither is any part of this all 
empty, nor oyer full. For how should anything cause 
this all to increase, and whence should it come? And 
whither should they (the elements) perish, since no place 
is empty of them? And in their turn they prevail as 
the cycle comes round, and they disappear before 








[avTa yap ore TadTa, Si’ addArAwv OF OgovTa 
109 yivetat ddrowrd. froyov Sia Kpaows awelBer.] 137 


! Cf. Parmenides y. 112. 
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110-111. Hippol. Ref. haer. 247 Mill. 


110. MS. ef yap... €ora obdérw rolw, corr. Schneid. Phil. vi. 
160. 111. MS. kevdoera: &oBeoros, corr. Mill. 


112-118. Simpl. Phys. 8 r 33, 19. 


114. MS. éort, corr. Panz. 115. MS. knpav, Stz. @npav, Bergk 
Ovnrav. 118. HE é&y, D év, F by, A by, Text Hermes xv. 163. 
Lines 114-115 are bracketed as a duplication of 94-95, and 

accordingly 112-113 are inserted before 94-95, where 113 
corresponds excellently with 93; 116-117 are bracketed as 
another form of 67-68 (cf. 248), and accordingly 118 finds its 
proper place after 68. Of. ‘“Repetitions in Empedokles,” 

Classical Review, Jan. 1898, 
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each other, and they increase each in its allotted turn. 
But these (elements) are the same; and penetrating 
through each other they become one thing in one place 
and another in another, while ever they remain alike 
(i.e. the same). 


110. For they two (Love and Strife) were before and 
shall be, nor yet, I think, will there ever be an unutterably 
long time without them both.. 


96. But come, gaze on the things that bear farther 
witness to my former words, if in what was said before 
there be anything defective in form. Behold the sun, 
warm and bright on all sides, and whatever is immortal 
and is bathed in its bright ray, and behold the rain- 


cloud, dark and cold on all sides; from the earth there | 


proceed the foundations of things and solid bodies. In 
Strife all things are, endued with form and separate 
from each other, but they come together in Love and 
are desired by each other. 104. For from these (ele- 
ments) come all things that are or have been or shall be ; 
from. these there grew up trees and men and women, 
wild beasts and birds and water-nourished fishes, and 
the very gods, long-lived, highest in honour. 


121. And as when painters are preparing elaborate 
votive offerings—men well taught by wisdom in their 
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119-129. Simpl. Phys. 34 r 160, 1. 
120. DEF tudw: F dedawres. 122. MSS. appovin: D ultavres, a 
pétay re, 123. aF’ mao’ evarlykia. 124. D xriCovres . . . avepes. 
127. F ofrw why ardrn; a &s vb Kev: Bergk opévas: kawitw 
(Hesych. vixdrw) corr. Blass for MSS. nal vi tw. 128. MSS. 
yeyaaow tomera, corr. Bergk. 


130-133. Clem. Al. Strom. 674. 
130. ef 8 &ye ror A€Ew, Pott. ef 3’ Bye Tor meveyw, 131. Gomperz, 
Hermes xxxi, 469 écop&pev Grayra. 


134. Simpl. Phys. 258r kal Gedy erovoudcer Kat obderépws more Karel 
cdaipoy env. Cf. v. 138. 

135-138. Simpl. Phys. 272 vy. 135-136. Plut. de fac. im lun. 926 E. 
138. Simpl. de caelo, Peyr. 47; M. Antonin. xii. 3; Stob. Ecl. Phys. i. 
15, 354; Achilles (Tatius) mv Arar. 77 Pet. and frag. Schol. p. 96 ; Prokl. 
in Tim. 160. 

135. Simpl. dielSerar wea yuta, Plut. ¢d:rrerat, corr. Karst. 
136. Plut. MS. yévos, Bergk pévos. 137. MS. kpup@ or Kpuoa, 
Karst. xptpw, Stein iret. 138. Simpl. Phys. Movi mepiynber 
aiéy, Text from Simpl. de caelo. Stob. Tatius xalpwv. Schol. 
in Arat. kuxAorepel navia. 
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art—they take many-coloured pigments to work with, 
and blend together harmoniously more of one and less 
of another till they produce likenesses of all things; so 
let not error overcome thy mind to make thee think there 
is any other source of mortal things that have likewise 
come into distinct existence in unspeakable numbers ; 
but know these (elements), for thou didst hear from 


a god the account of them. 


130. But come, I will tell thee now the first principle 
of the sun, even the sources of all things now visible, 
earth and billowy sea and damp mist and Titan aether 


(v.e. air) binding all things in its embrace. 


185. Then neither is the bright orb of the sun 
greeted, nor yet either the shaggy might of earth or sea; 
thus, then, in the firm yessel of harmony is fixed God, 


a sphere, round, rejoicing in complete solitude. 
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139-141. Arist. Meta. ii. 4; 1000b13; Simpl. Phys. 272 b. 
139. Arist. @Ad’ Sre 5h, Simpl. abrap éwel. 141. Simpl. 6: Arist. 
Ei mapeAnaAaro. 
142. Simpl. Phys. 272 v. associated with y. 135. 
143-144. Plut. de fac. lun. 926 F. 
143. Sturz ends the line «ev with object Neikos. 144. MSS. 
xparo: kal %oropyot, corr. Stein. 
145. Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 8; 325 b 22. 
146-148. Arist.de X.Z.G. 2; 976a 35; de coelo ii. 113 ; 2944 25; and 
Simpl. on this passage. 147-148. Clem. Al. Strom. 817. 
147. Arist. X.Z7.Gk Bpotéwv, de coelo, Clem. yAdéoons: Clem. 
eaddyra. 148, Clem. cidétwy. 
149. Plut. de fac. lun. 920 c. 
MS. dtvwerts, Xylander dfu8edys: MS. Hdé Adiva, corr. G. Dindorf. 
Cf. Hesych. iAdeipa; Preller Adw’ 758. 
150. Macrob. Saturn. i.17; Etym. Mag., Orion Etym., Sian under 
jjAws; Cramer, Anec. li. 444, 
Macrob. oliver’ dvadioOels, Suid. Cram. aAciobat ; Et. M. pécov. 
151. Plut. Pyth. or. 4008; Galen, de us. part. iii, 3. 
Plut. avravyeiv, Galen avtavyéw, 


‘ 
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1389. But when mighty Strife was nurtured in its 
members and leaped up to honour at the completion of 
the time, which has been driven on by them both in turn 


under a mighty oath..... 


142. For the limbs of the god were made to tremble, 


all of them in turn. 


143. For all the heavy (he put) by itself, the light 
by itself. 


144. Without affection and not mixed together. 
145. Heaped together in greatness. 


146. If there were no limit to the depths of the earth 
and the abundant air, as is poured out in foolish words 
from the mouths of many mortals who see but little of 
the all. 


149. Swift-darting sun and kindly moon. 


150. But gathered together it advances around the 


great heavens. 


151. It shines back to Olympos with untroubled 


face. 
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152. Simpl. Phys. 74.v; 331, 7. 
aDF wixe, E rixe: MSS. yalns, Stein avyijs. 
153. Plut. de fac. lun. 9292. 
153a. Diels, Hermes xv. 175, constructs the following line from 
Philo ed. Aucher, p. 92: 
kal péyav, arin’ avnAve, Béova’ ws obpavdy iko. 
154. Achill. Tat. Introd. in Arat.c. 16 p. 77 Pet. 155. Plut. de fac. 
orb. lun. 925. 
155. Plut. (oedjvn) mepipepomern mAHToY, &ppatos wawep txvos 
dveAlooerat ire mept &kpay. 
156. Bekk. Anecd. i. 337. 
157-159. Plut. de fac. lun. 929¢. 
157. MS. dameckevace, Xyl. ameckédacev, Bergk ameckiacev. 
158. MS. gore yala, Xyl. és yatav: Stein iorauévn or eis atOpny: 
MS. ameckvipwoe, corr. Karst. 159. yAaukémidos, cf. Plut. de 
fac. lun. 934 p (Diels, Hermes xv. 176). 


160. Plut. Quaest. Plat. 1006 r. 
161. Plut. Quaest. conv. 7202. 
MS. ayAadmidos, corr. Xyl. Cf. Hesych. dAad@mw* . . . od BA€- 
mwovoay. 
162. Prokl. on Tim. iii. 141. 
MS. o¥deos, Sturz writes #5eos from following. Diels finds con- 
nection only with preceding and writes éSeos. Cf. Hesych. 


éd0s* 2. . Yh 


: 
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152. The kindly light has a brief period of shining. | 


158. As sunlight striking the broad circle of the 


moon. 


154. A borrowed light, circular in form, it revolves 


about the earth, as if following the track of a chariot. 


156. For she beholds opposite to her the sacred circle 


of her lord. 


157. And she scatters his rays into the sky above, 
and spreads darkness over as much of the earth as the 


breadth of the gleaming-eyed moon. 


160. And night the earth makes by coming in front 


of the lights. 


161. Of night, solitary, blind-eyed. 


162. And many fires burn beneath the earth. 
N 
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163. Plut. Quaes. conv. 685 F. 
Karst. roAvomopéwy, Cf. 214. 


164. Hephaest. Enchir. c. 1 p. 4 Gais. 
165. Arist. Meteor. ii. 3; 357 a 26; Plut. Placit. phil. iii. 13, and de 
Is. 3658. Clem. Al. Strom. 676. Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. c. 41. 
166-167. Arist. de Gen. et Corr. ii. 6; 33443. 167. Phys. ii. 4; 196 
a 22. : 
166. Diels suggests frais. Cf. vy. 164. 


168. Eustath. on Od. a 320, p. 1 (from Herodian, wep) cxnu. ‘Ounp.). 
Cf. Arist. de gen. et corr. li. 6; 334 a1. 

169-185. Simpl. de caelo, Peyron p. 27; Gais. Poet. Min. Gr. ii. p. xlii; 
Schol. Aristot. Brand. p. 507 a. 171-185. Simpl. Phys. 7 v 32, 11. 
175. Stob. Hcl. i. 286. Cf. Arist. Met. ii.4;1000b2. 178-181. Simpl. de 
caelo, Peyr. p. 37. 182-183. Theophr. Athen. x. 423; Arist. Poet. c. 25 ; 
1461 a 24. Eust. ad Iliad. i. p. 746, 57. 

170. MS. Ady@, corr. Bergk. Peyr. iroxeredwy, Brand. érox., corr. 
Bergk. 173. Simpl. Phys. év rf 5%, de caelo Cd. Taur. Peyr. év 
7h #5é, corr. Bergk. 174. Phys. DE deAnua, F b€Anua, de caelo JP 
Cd. Taur. add’ €6€Anua, 175. Simpl. repeats 184 instead of 175, 
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163. (The sea) with its stupid race of fertile fishes. 


164, Salt is made solid when struck by the rays of 


the sun. 


165. The sea is the sweat of the earth. 


166. But air! sinks down beneath the earth with its 
long roots . . . . For thus it happened to be running at 


that time, but oftentimes otherwise. 
168. (Fire darting) swiftly upwards. 


169. But now I shall go back over the course of my 
verses, which I set out in order before, drawing my 
present discourse from that discourse. When, Strife 
reached the lowest depth of the eddy and Love comes to 
be in the midst of the whirl, then all these things come 
together at this point so as to be one alone, yet not 
immediately, but joining together at their pleasure, one 
from one place, another from another. And as they 
were joining together Strife departed to the utmost 


boundary. But many things remained unmixed, alter- 


* In Empedokles’ Verses, alip regularly means air. 
N2 
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which is inserted from Stob. by Schneid. 176. Phys. H 


€oTl: 


8 DEF rerepacpevorow, Taur. kepai(ouevorow, text from de caelo. 


177. de caelo &upapéws. 178. Phys. al rw nav, DE otnw ray, 
de caclo 7» wav. 180. af’ éwexmpodee:. .181. Phys. DE mippar, 
F % replppwv, DEF (de caelo P) piddtntos, Phys. apeuhéos, de 
caelo aupércoy, Stein pirdrns Te Kal fumevey, 182. Arist. omits 
elvat, 183. Phys. &xprra, Theophr. &uxpnra: Arist. (Ga te mply 
xéxpiro Athen. d:adAdrrovra, Phys. diadAcgavra. 


186-194. Simpl. Phys. 34160, 28. 191-192. Theophr. de sens. § 16. 


186. DE tp@uia, al’ tptia: DE éavrd éavtav, al aira €avTay, 


Stein suggests mdv0’ aitay eyevoyro, Diels éacw €avtTav. 
188. MS. 8cca giv, Diels toca fa’, Hermann éoodkis, 


189. MSS. endprea, Karst. émdptea, al’ ex0pa, HD €pya:. 


MS. pdAwra, Karst. aura. 192. DEF xpioe, a Kparet, 
193. DE & sypa, a Avypa. 194. MSS. and Simpl. 161, 12 
yeixeoyervéornow, Panz. velkeos evveoinat, MS. oplot yevvay 
dpya (a yévvas), Panz. oplos yévy’ torcpyos, Diels €opyev. 
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nating with those that were mixed, even as many as 
Strife, remaining aloft, still retained; for not yet 
had it entirely departed to the utmost boundaries of 
the circle, but some of its members were remaining 
within, and others had gone outside. 180. But, just as 
far as it is constantly rushing forth, just so far 
there ever kept coming in a gentle immortal stream 
of perfect Love; and all at once what before I learned 
were immortal were coming into being as mortal things,' 
what before were unmixed as mixed, changing their 
courses. And es they (the elements) were mingled to- 
gether there flowed forth the myriad species of mortal 
things, patterned in every sort of form, a wonder to 
behold. 


186. For all things are united, themselves with parts 
of themselves—the beaming sun and earth and sky and 
sea—whatever things are friendly but have separated in 
mortal things. And so, in the same way, whatever 
things are the more adapted for mixing, these are loved 
by each other and made alike by Aphrodite. But what- 
ever things are hostile are separated as far as possible 
from each other, both in their origin and in their mixing 
and in the forms impressed on them, absolutely unwonted 
to unite and very baneful, at the suggestion of Strife, 
since it has wrought their birth. 


‘ @vnrd, ‘perishable things’ in contrast with the elements, might 
almost be rendered ‘ things on the earth,’ 
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195-196. Simpl. Phys. 74 v 331, 12. 
195. aF’ omit ody, 


197-198. Arist. de gen. et corr. ii. 6; 333 b1.~ 
197. Arist. rupt yap abte: rd mop, corr. Karst. 198. yevos H, deuasy 
199-202. Simpl. Phys. 66 v 300, 21. 199-201. Arist. de anima i. 5; 
410 a 4; and commentators on this passage. 

199. Simpl. aH’ edrixtos, D and Arist. eborépyois. 200. al’ 7a, 

DE ras, Diels tH: al’ pepéwv, DE poipiwy. 
203-207. Simpl. Phys. 7 v32, 6. 203. 74 v, 331, 5. 

205. aDE dpunadetoca, F’ dpuicdetoa, 206. MS, wAcov eoriv, corr. 
Panz. 207. al’ aluar’ éyévovro, D alua réyevto, EH aiuar’ 
tyevTo. 

208. Arist. Meteor. iv. 4; 382 a1; Probl. 21, 22; 929 b16; cf. Plut. 
de prim. frig. 952 B, 
209. Plut. de prim. frig. 952 B. 
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195. In this way, by the good favour of Tyche, all 
things have power of thought. 


196. And in so far as what was least dense came 


together as they fell. 


197. For water is increased by water, primeval fire 
by fire, and earth causes its own substance to increase, 


and air, air. 


199. And the kindly earth in its broad hollows 
received two out of the eight parts of bright Nestis, 
and four of MHephaistos, and they became white 
bones, fitted together marvellously by the glues of 


Harmony. 


203. And the earth met with these in almost equal 
amounts, with Hephaistos and Ombros and _ bright- 
shining Aether (2.e. air), being anchored in the perfect 
harbours of Kypris; either a little more earth, or a 
little less with more of the others. From these arose 


blood and various kinds of flesh. 


208. . . . glueing barley-meal together with water. 


209. (Water) tenacious Love. 
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210-213. Simpl. de caelo, Peyr. p. 28 ; Gaisf. Poet. Min. Gr. II. xliii. 
Brand. Schol. Arist. 507 a. 
210. A ei & &@: oo, B cider: cot, Taur. ei 5€ trios, 212. MS. e%5n 
Te yevolaro xpoidore, corr. Ritschl. 
214. Athen. viii. 334 s. 
215-218. Simpl. de caelo a little after 213. 218. Simpl. Phys. 74 v 
33159. 
215. MS. as de. . . Eweir’, corr. Karst.: A edlpvey ev, B eSelxvuen 
év, Taur. édefxvuey. 216. A 4 5é dromvéovea, B ei 5 dromvolovea, 
Taur. 4 68 dmomvelovca, Panz. 750 98 émimvelouca, corr. 
Stein. 217. Phys. EH wAdons, a mAdotos, text from de caelo. 
219. Arist. de gen. anim. i. 23; 731 a5; cf. Philop. on this passage 
and Theophr. de caus. plant. i. 7, 1. 
Philop. and Arist. . . . mixpa .. . éAalas. 
220. Plut. Quaest. conv. 683 pv. 
221. Plut. Quaest. nat. 912 c, 919D; ef. Arist. Top. iv. 5; 127 018. 
MS. amd pAciod, corr. Meziriacus. 
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Book I. 


210. And if your faith be at all lacking in regard to 
these (elements), how from water and earth and air and 
sun (fire) when they are mixed, arose such colours and 
forms of mortal things, as many as now have arisen under 
the uniting power of Aphrodite. ... 


214. How both tall trees and fishes of the sea (arose). 


215. And thusthen Kypris, when she had moistened 
the earth with water, breathed air on it and gave it to 
swift fire to be hardened. 


217. And all these things which were within were 
made dense, while those without were made rare, 
meeting with such moisture in the hands of Kypris. 


219. And thus tall trees bear fruit (lit. eggs), first 
of all olives. 


220. Wherefore late-born pomegranates and luxu- 
riant applés . . . 


221. Wine is water that has fermented in the wood 
beneath the bark. 
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222-231. Hippolyt. Ref. haer. 251 Mill; Schneidewin, Philol. vi. 
p. 165. 

222. MS. xa €v, corr. Mill. MS. opadlynow ... corr. Schneid. 
223. MS. éwomrevers, corr. Schneid. 224. MS. radra 6&é, corr. 
Schneid. 225. MS. xr... Schneid. karepxduer’, corr. Stein. 
227. MS. rdaa’ olay emipéters, corr. Schneid. 228. MS. d7jAq 
méAovTat . . . mépiuvat, Schneid. defA’ amdAauva . . . pepluvas. 
229. MS. ows, Schneid. fo’. 231. Of. Sext. E. Math. viii. 286. 
MS. of Hippol. kal yvwuarocicor. 

232. Plut. Quaest. conv. 745 p. 
233-235. Plut. Quaest. conv. 6188. 234-235, de fac. lun. 927 F. 

234. Quaest. conv. kad why, de fac. lun. kal rhy, Stein uaway, Diels 
KaAxav, comparing Nicander, Alexipharm. 393 and Schol. 
Schneid. p. 98 for the interpretation of a fish furnishing a 
dye. Also Arist. Hist. anim. viii. 13; 59910 woppipa: Kal 
KTpUKES, 
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229. For if thou shalt fix them in all thy close-knit 
mind and watch over them graciously with pure attention, 
all these things shall surely be thine for ever, and 
many others shalt thou possess from them. For these 
themselves shall cause each to grow into its own cha- 
racter, whatever is the nature! of each. But if thou 
shalt reach out for things of another sort, as is the 
manner of men, there exist countless evils to blunt 
your studious thoughts; fsoon these latter shall 
cease to live as time goes on, desiring as they do to 
arrive at the longed-for generation of themselves.t For 
know that all things have understanding and their 


share of intelligence. 
232. Favor hates Necessity, hard to endure. 


233. This is in the heavy-backed shells found in the 
sea, of limpets and purple-fish and stone-covered tortoises 


.... there shalt thou see earth lying uppermost on 


the surface. 


* puois here seems to mean ‘nature,’ and not ‘ origin.’ 
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TavTa Tpixes Kal PARA Kal oiwydv TrEpa TuKVA 223 
kal provides yiyvovtar emt tiBapoiot wérecow. 


avtap éyivo.s 225 
, fal n 
o€vBerels yairas vorois érimedpixacw. 


240 2& dv dupar’ ernkev arerpéa 87 "A dpodirn. 
youpos ackioaca Kkataatépyo.s ’“Adpodtrn. 228 
Kumpidos év mardunow ore Edy mpdr’ edvovto. 229 
TOAVA(MATOV Tap. 


Ka ‘ 

} TONAL wey KOpoar avadyeves EBXdoTHsar, 232 
245 yupvol & érddlovro Bpayioves eivides Opor, 

6upata & of érNavadto TevntTEevovTa mEeTOTTMOD. 


TovTO wev év BpoTéwy pedéwv apideiketov yKw. 835 
v. X\ / f L) > oe 
addote wev Dirorynte cuvepyouev’ cis &v arravta 
yvia Ta c@pa NEdoyye Biov PareOovow ev axpun: 
250 adrote 8 adte anja SvatynbevT épideccr 
/ ” oe ‘ e - / 
TrAdLETaAL avoiy’ Exacta Tapa pyyptve Biouo. 








236-237. Arist. Meteor. iv. 9 387 b 4. 

237. MS. Aemides, corr. Karst. from a gloss of Hesych. 

238-239. Plut. de fort. 98 v. 

238. MS. éxivos, corr. Steph. 239. MS. otuBeArs 5€ re, text follows 
Cd. Vulc. j 

240-242. Simpl. de caelo, Peyr. 28; Gaisford xliii. Brand. Schol. 512a. 
The three lines are cited separately. 

242. A tuumpér’, B tuurperais, corr. Karst. 

243. Plut. Quaest. conv. 683 z. 

244-246, Simpl. de caelo, Peyr. 46; Gaisf. xliv. Schol. Brand. 512 a. 
244. Ar. de anim. ili.6; 480429; degen. an.i. 18; 722 b 20, and com- 
mentators. 

244. MS. #, #, @s. 245. moAAal, roAA@y eumAd(oyTo. 

247-258, Simpl. Phys. 258 r. 

247. MS. rodroy pty dy ... byxoy, Vulg. omits &, text from 
Diels. 249. MS. @adé@ovros, corr. Karst. 253. Ald. opeimede- 
ecou, corr. Schneider (cf. 438). 
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236. Hair and leaves and thick feathers of birds are 
the same thing in origin, and reptiles’ scales, too, on 


strong limbs. 


238. But on hedgehogs, sharp-pointed hair bristles 
on their backs. 


240. Out of which divine Aphrodite wrought eyes 


untiring. 


241, Aphrodite fashioning them curiously with bonds 
of love. 


242. When they first grew together in the hands of 
Aphrodite. 


248. The liver well supplied with blood. 


244, Where many heads grew up without necks, and 
arms were wandering about naked, bereft of shoulders, 
and eyes roamed about alone with no foreheads. 


247. This is indeed remarkable in the mass of 
human members; at one time all the limbs which form 
the body, united into one by Love, grow vigorously in the 
prime of life; but yet at another time, separated by evil 
Strife, they wander each in different directions along 
the breakers of the sea of life. Just so it is with 
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os 8 avtws Bapvos cal iyOvow iSpouerdO pois 
Onpoi 7’ dpeireydecow id: mrepoRdpoucr KUp- 
Bats. 
avrap émel Kata peiLov éuiayero daiuorr Saiuwn, 
255 radra Te cuunimteckoy brn cvvéexupcen Exacta, 
ada TE TpOS Tols OANA Sinvenh EEeyévovTo. 


TOANA Lev dupitpocwra Kal dudiotepy’ epv- 
ovTo, 
Bovyevy avdporrpwpa, ta & Eumadw sEavéredrov 
avOpodun Bovkpava, pemvypéva TH wey at’ av- 
Spar, 
260 7H 62 yuvacxopuh, otetpois joKxnpéva yviors. 


eile’ aKpiToyelpa. 
cal S wv 9 [ed > 8 la) , 
vuv ay, OTwS avopwv TE ToUKAaUTwWY TE 
YUVALK@V 
/ 
éupuyxlous OpTnkas aviyaye Kpwopevov Top, 
a 8 an > \ 50 $y hey, 5 a / 
TW@VOE KNU* OV Yap “LUGOS aTTOTKOTOS OVO adan- 
pov. 

265 ovrodvels ev p@ta TUTroL yOovos eEaveredXorv, 
apgotépwv boats Te Kal eldeos aicav EyovTes, 
ToUs ev Tp aveTreuTre O€ov TpOos oOmotov ‘KeE- 

cOat, 


340 


235 


239 


242 


248 





254-256. Simpl. de caelo following 246 after a break. 
254. B Taur. omit dafuom. 256. B Taur. éfeyévero. 
257-260. Aelian, hist. anim. xvi. 29. Cf. Plut. Colot. 1123 8. 


257. MS. vec@a, Karst. épvovro. 258. MS. avipdmpwva . . . 
éfavarelvey, corr. Gronovius. 259. MS. im’, corr. Jacobs. 


260. MS. oxtepois, corr. Diels. 


261. Plut. Colot. 1123 B. 
MS. efAirrota kpitéxetpa, corr. Karst. and Duebner. 


262-269. Simpl. Phys. 86 v 381, 31. 


263. MS. évvuxtous, corr. Panz. cf. Odyssey A 344 axd ckomoi, 
which perhaps should be restored here. 266. MS. efSeos, Stz. 
ovSeos, but ef. Simpl. 382, 7. 269. H oia 7’, F otr’, a ot ab, 


Diels oféy 7’: EF’ yiwv, a yiipuy, corr. Stein. 
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plants! and with fishes dwelling in watery halls, and 
beasts whose lair is in the mountains, and birds: borne 


on wings. 


254. But as divinity was mingled yet more with 
divinity, these things kept coming together in whatever 
way each might chance, and many others also in addi- 


tion to these continually came into being. 


257. Many creatures arose with double faces and 
double breasts, offspring of oxen with human faces, and 
again there sprang up children of men with oxen’s heads; 
creatures, too, in which were mixed some parts from men 
and some of the nature of women, furnished with sterile 


members. 


261. Cattle of trailing gait, with undivided hoofs. 


262 But come novw, hear of these things; how fire 
separating caused the hidden offspring of men and 
weeping women to arise, for it is no tale apart from 
our subject, or witless. In the first place there sprang 
up out of the earth forms grown into one whole,? having 
a share of both, of water and of fire. These in truth fire 


caused to grow-up, desiring to reach its like; but they 


1 @duvos, ‘bush,’ I have rendered regularly ‘ plant.’ 
2 Cf. Aet. v.19; Dox. 430. 
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Uj 
oure Ti Tw pwehéwy épaTov déuas éudaivovras, 
\ al ~ 
ovr’ évorny olov 7’ érvya@plov avdpdor yviov. 255 
270 ara didorractat weddor picts’ 4 wev ev avdpos 257 
1) OF yuVaLKos ev. . . 


a ’ \ \ / 2 
T@ & él Kat 7oO0s HAGE SV oypvos aupryOévTr. 256 
év 8 éyvOn Kabapoiot* Ta wev TEACOOVGL yUVaiKes 259 
Wuyeos avTidoavTa. 


275 Aywevas cyictovs ’Adpoditns. 261 


> \ fal / A »” ” / 
év yap CzppmoTepw Tokas appevos ErAETOyaoTIHp, 262 
Kal péraves bia TovTO Kal ivwoéaTEpos avdpes 
\ / lal 
Kal KayvnEevTES LaANXoOV. 


ws & 67’ dbs yadda AEvKov eyoudwcer Kal Znoe. 265 

280 pnvos év dySodtou Sexdtn mvov rXeTo AevKov. 266 
\ a , sey, ] \ea i ee ee A 
yvovs OTL TaVTwY ELolY aTrOppoal daa’ éyévovTo. 267 
Os yAvKv pév yAvKD paprte, miKpov & éal 
muKpov Gpovcer, 268 
2e\ oO pie alesit aol \ Arosa 
o&v & én’ o&0 EBn, Sarepov Sadepe@ erroyevev. 


270. Arist. de gen. anim. i. 18; 722b12; ibid. i.1; 764b17; and 
270-271 in Philop. on this’passage. 
270. Z omits év., 271. Stein transposes last two words. 


272. Plut. Quaest. nat. 917 c. 
MS. 7G 5€ te... . etre Bia ~méevews Guuloywv. Karst, To 5° ém 


927 


. bY bWeos avr’ aloowy, Stein Guuixbévri. 
273-274. Arist. de gen. anim. iy. 1; 723 a 24 after 271. 
S avon. 
275. Schol. Hur. Phoen. p. 600 Valck. Stein transposes first two 


words. 
276-278. Galen in Hippokr. Epidem. iv. 2. 


276. MS. 7d Kar’ uppeva érAero yalns. Text from Diels. 


279. Plut.de amic. mult. 954; ef. Arist. de gen. anim. iv.4; 771 b 23. 
280. Arist. de gen. anim. iv.8; 777 a 10 ; and Philop. on this passage. 
281. Plut. Quaest. Nat. 916 v. 
282-283. Plut. Quaest. Conv. 663 a. 
282. MS. puév em) yAuxi, corr. Macrob. 283. MS. omits €@n and 
ends daAepod AaBerw, corr. Karst. 
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showed as yet no lovely body formed out of the members, 
nor voice nor limb such as is natural to men. 


270. But the nature of the members (of the child ?) 
is divided, part in the man’s, part in the woman's 
(body). 


271. But desire also came upon him, having been 
united with . . . by sight. 


273. It was poured out in the pure parts, and some 


meeting with cold became females. 
275. The separated harbours of Aphrodite. 


276. In its warmer parts the womb is productive of 
the male, and on this account men are dark and more 
muscular and more hairy. 


279. As when fig-juice curdles and binds white 
milk. 


280. On the tenth day of the eighth month came 
the white discharge. 


281. Knowing that there are exhalations from all 


things which came into existence. 


281. Thus sweet was snatching sweet, and bitter 
darted to bitter, and sharp went to sharp, and hot 
coupled with hot. 
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olvp Ddwp wadrov pév évapOpwoy, adtap erale 272 
ovK e0é)eu. 


Bicow 82 yAavKh KoKKov Kataploryerar (avO0s) 274 


Vet) a tal lal 
ade 0 avarvel ravra Kal éxrvel* aor Aipaipor 275 
fal 4 lal 

CAPKOY TUpPpLYYES TUMATOY KATA COpa TéTAVTAL, 

/ \ 7 / ” 
Kal ow él otopiows miKvais TéetpnvTar Gdokw 

n yw 

pwav ecxata TépOpa Siaprrepés, Bote ovov meV 
Kevbew, aibépr 8 evrropinv Siddo1cr TeT AO Oat. 
vOev érrevO’ orroray pev arrai€n répev alua, 280 
aiOnp taprdlov xatalocerar oiduats pdpye, 
evte © avabpwckn, madw éxrvées* @omep OTav 

Tats, 
Kreyvopny maifovca Sumetéos yad«oio, 
eDTE ev aVAOD TopO pov em’ Evewdel Yepl Ocioa 
eis Datos Barryor tépev Seuas apyudéoro, 285 

> sy 23 ey jee > 4 ‘ 

ov TOT és ayyood’ buBpos ecépyeTtat, GAA pw 

elpryet 

9/ ” v \ SiN / \ 

aiBgpos Oyxos EowOe Tecwy eri TPHwaTa TUKVA, 
eis 6K aTrooTEydon TUKWOY poov* avTap ErEiTA 
TVvEvpMATOS ENXELTrOVTOS EcépYETat aicyov Vdowp. 
as & attws 60’ tdwp piv Fyer kata Pévbea 


yanKov 300 


284-285. Philop. on Arist. de gen. anim. 59 a. 


284. MS. fdwp ofvp madArov évaplOuov. Text from Stein. 


236. Plut. de def. orac. 433 3. 


MS. yAauxijs kpdxou, corr. Karst. and Xylander. 


287-311. Arist. de respir. 7; 473 b9. 


287. Mil Slamo.. 289. MSS. émeoroulois, ZMil emioroulats, corr. 
Stz. MSS. muxvats or mruxivois, Mil dévaki. 290. Some MSS. 
7ébpa, Mil pédvoy, others pavdy. 291. M pev vy’ evOeivar Gépet, 
pr Z etrvouy, 292. Several MSS. éemdty, éraltp. 293. Bekker 
with majority of MSS. xaraBhoera. 294. MSS. avabpwoxer, 
corr. Karst. 295. Several MSS. xaAeWddpais, il wal(nor, MZ 
mal(ovo1, others wal(ovea, MZil dumeréos, others 5:’ edmeréos. 
298. ilMZ odd’ 37’, ovdér’, Bk 0d8’ Sy’, Stein od rd7’. 299. MSS. 
dépos, corr. Stein. 301. MSS. avtimoy, a few others atoimor. 
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284. Water combines better with wine, but it is un- 
willing to combine with oil. 


286. The bloom of the scarlet dye mingles with 
shining linen. 


287. So all beings breathe in and out; all have 
bloodless tubes of flesh spread over the outside of the 
body, and at the openings of these the outer layers of 
skin are pierced all over with close-set ducts, so that the 
blood remains within, while a facile opening is cut for the 
air to pass through. Then whenever the soft blood 
speeds away from these, the air speeds bubbling in with 
impetuous wave, and whenever the blood leaps back the 
air is breathed out; as when a girl, playing with a 
klepsydra of shining brass, takes in her fair hand the 
narrow opening of the tube and dips it in the soft 
mass of silvery water, the water does not at once flow 
into the vessel, but the body of air within pressing 
on the close-set holes checks it till she uncovers the 
compressed stream; but then when the air gives way 
the determined amount of water enters. (302.) And go 
in the same way when the water occupies the depths 
of the bronze vessel, as long as the narrow opening 
and passage is blocked up by human flesh, the air 
outside striving eagerly to enter holds back the water 
inside behind the gates of the resounding tube, keeping 


control of its end, until she lets go with her hand. 
0 2 
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topOpov ywobevros Bporée ypol 752 mopo.o, 
\ f * 
al€np & exTos Eow NEdunuevos OuPBpov epvKet 
’ \ ipNi > @ fal ry / ” a 
audi Tvras icOuoto ducnyéos, axpa Kpativer, 
\ a 
els 6 KE yEUpl weOH* Tore 8 av wad, FuTradw 1) 
T piv, 
/ / 
TvEevpatos eumimrovros brexOéer alcysov bdwp. 295 
“a 8’ A / / \ / 
as & avtws Tépev alwa kradaccopevon Sia yviev 
OmmoTe ev TaNivopaoy atralkeie puyoves, 
ai€épos evOvs peda Katépyerat olduare Odor, 
7 8’ 2 fa} if in 2 a 3 Le 
evte 0 avabpdokn, Tadw exrrvés oor oTiccw. 
/ n a 
Képpata Onpsiwv pedeov puKThpow epevvav. 300 
58 X 2 / , / \ 
WOE MEV OVY TvOinS TE LEAOYYaATL TaVTAa Kal 
Oomov. 301 
/ ” 
capKwov ofov. 
as 8 OTE TUs Tpdodoy voewy M@TALcaaTo AUyYVOV 
xeyepinv Sua vita, Tupos céras aiPopévoro 
ful / J / a >? / 
dyas, TavTolwy avéuov NauTTHpas awopyovs, 
Cabin ae N aA a 7 
oi avéwov pmév Trvedpa SvacKiovaow aévToV, 805 
7 eg a eo : , ” 
has & Fw Siabp@ckov, cov TavadTEpor ev, 
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Cf. Simpl. Phys. 151 v. 303. Many MSS. xpwodévtos. 
307. MSS. avtmov, Bk. aloimov. 309. MSS. ewaltee, corr. 
Stein. 310. MZil aidépos, others €repov, MZil oldua riralvwr. 
311. 1 dvabpdora, 


313.) Plut. Quaest. nat. 917; de curios. 520 F. 


MS. (Q.n.) Kéupara, (de c.) répuara, Buttmann képuara. 

From Plutarch Mor. 917 © and Arist. Problem. inedit. II. 101, 
(Didot, IV. p. 310) ; Diels Hermes xv. 176 restores the following 
line after 313: 

< éy dplw > boo’ aréAeire rodaY Grad} meplrvoia. 


314. Theophrast. de sens. § 22. 

315. Theophr. ibid. § 9.. Diels Dox. 501 suggests drrody. 

316-325. Arist. de sens. et sensib. c. 2; 487b26. Alex. Aphrod. on 
this passage. 


318. YE audpyous, Mldpoupyots. 320. Many MSS. rip. 323. MSS. 
Aerriiciy y’ 60dvnow corr. Bekker: several MSS. éxevaro, 
Aoxd¢ero, 324. Several MSS. aupwaevtos, 

1 Stein omits 312 from his numbering of the lines, 
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(306.) Then, on the other hand, the very opposite 
takes place to what happened before; the determined 
amount of water runs off as the air enters. Thus in 
the same way when the soft blood, surging violently 
through the members, rushes back into the interior, a 
swift stream of air comes in with hurrying wave, and 
whenever it (the blood) leaps back, the air is breathed 


out again in equal quantity. 


318. With its nostrils seeking out the fragments of 
animals’ limbs, <as many as the delicate exhalation from 
their feet was leaving behind in the wood.> 


314. So, then, all things have obtained their share 
of breathing and of smelling. 


315. (The ear) an offshoot of flesh. 


316. And as when one with a journey through a 
stormy night in prospect provides himself with a lamp 
and lights it at the bright-shining fire—with lanterns that 
drive back every sort of wind, for they scatter the breath 
of the winds as they bloy—and the light darting out, 
inasmuch as it is finer (than the winds), shines across 
the threshold with untiring rays; so then elemental 
fire, shut up in membranes, it entraps in fine coverings 
to be the round pupil, and the coverings protect it against 
the deep water which flows about it, but the fire darting 
forth, inasmuch as it is finer... . 
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a / 
AeTTHs elv OOovyncr NoyaleTo KUKAOTTA KOUpHV* 
ai & bdaros wev BévOos aréateyov aupwaovtos, 310 
nr ld an 
325 mip 8 ew diabpeckov, dcov TavawTepov ‘ev. . . 


(opOarpov) pia yiyverar appotépwv orp. 311 


v / 
aiparos ev TeAayecot TEOpaupevn avTiOopovTos, 815 
lel / / 
TH TE VONMA MadoTA KUKNCKETAL aVOpwTroLCLY* 
\ , 
aia yap avOpwrrots Tepixapo.ov éote vonpa. 


330 pos mapeov yap mitis aeEetar avOporroicw. 318 


bocov T adXolot peTtépvy, Técov ap cdiow aizi 819 
Kal ppovéew addoia tapictato. 


yain mev yap yaiay or@rapev, VdaTe 8 tOwp, 3821 
aidéps 8 aidépa Siov, atap Tupi tip aidnror, 
335 otopyh O& otepyiyv, vetkos O€ Te velkei AVYPO. 
4 
&x TOUT@Y Yap TaVTa TeTHYyaoW appocbevTa 
Kal TovToLs Ppoveovat Kal HOovT’ HOE AVLOVTAL. 





326. Arist. Poet. c. 21; 1458a5. Strabo, viii. 364. 
327-329. Stob. Hcl. Phys. i. p. 1026. 

327. MSS. rerpauéva, corr. Grot. ACt. avriOpavros, other MSS. 
ayTOpo@vtos, corr. Bergk. 328. ACE. KikAjoKerat. 329. Cf. 
Etym. M. and Or. under aiua; Tertul. de an. xv. 576; Chal- 
cid. on Tim. p. 305. 


330-332. Arist. de anim. iii. 3; 427a 23; and Philop. on this passage. 
Arist. Met. iii. 5; 1009b18; Themist. on Arist. de anima 85 b. 
330. Some MSS. éevavtera:, 330. MS. omits 7’. 331. MS. kal rd 
ppoveiv, corr, Karst. 


333-335. Arist. de anim. i. 2; 404b 12; Met. ii. 4; 1000b6; Sext. 
Emp. Math. i. 303, vii. 92,121. Philop. on Arist. de Gen. et corr. 59 b ; 
Hipp. Ref. haer. p. 165. Single lines are mentioned elsewhere. 


334. Sext. jép: 0 Hepa. 335. Sometimes oropyhy 5€ cropyf. 
336-337. Theophr. de sens. § 10; Dow. 502. 


336. MS. as é« rovrwy m., corr. Karst. 337. MS. fdovras Kal &., 
corr. Karst. 
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326. There is one vision coming from both (eyes). 


327. (The heart) lies in seas of blood which darts in 
opposite directions, and there most of all intelligence 
centres for men; for blood about the heart is intelligence 


in the case of men. 


330. For men’s wisdom increases with reference to 


what lies before them. 


331. In so far as they change and become different, 
to this extent other sorts of things are ever present for 


them to think about. 


333. For it is by earth that we see earth, and by 
water water, and by air glorious air; so, too, by fire 
we see destroying fire, and love by love, and strife by 
baneful strife. For out of these (elements) all things 
are fitted together and their form is fixed, and by these 


men think and feel both pleasure and pain. 
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TIEPI ®YZEOS TPITOS. 


Ei yap édnpeplov Evexév Ti cov, duBpote Movea, 

npeTépns Ewerev pererns Sia hpovtidas erOeiv, 
340 evyouévm viv adte trapiotaco, Kadndorrea, 

api Oedv paxdpov ayaboy doyov éudaivoyte. 


drABios ds Oeiwyv mparidwv éxtncato TAODTOY, 354 
devr0s 8 B cKotdecoa Gedy trépt dd~a péunrev. 


ov« EaTw TEAAcaTO’ OVS’ GOarpoicw edixtov B56 
845 aperépous % yepol AaBelv, Hep TE weyloTn 
meOovs avOpdroiow apatites eis dpéva Titel. 
ov pev yap Bpotén Kehary Kata yvia KéxacTat, 
ov pév arral vdto.o S00 KAdboL dicoorTat, 360 
ov modes, ov Goa yoor’, ov pidea Nayvyjerta, 
350 adda dpnv lepy nal abéaghatos ErdeTo podvor, 
gppovtics Kicpoy aravra Katalccovea Oojow. 


338-341. Hipp. Ref. haer. vii. 31; 254. Cf. Schneid. Philol. vi. 167. 


338. MS. eixdpa: pnueplwy, corr. Mill. MS. vids, corr. Schneid. 
339. MS. jmerépas wedéras, corr. Schn. 340. MS. evxouévar, 
corr. Schn. 341. MS. paxdpwy, corr. Mill. Schn. xabapdv 
Adyor. E 

342-343. Clem. Al. Strom. 733. 
344-346. Clem. Al. Strom. 694; Theodor. Ther. i. 476 p. 


844. Theod. reAdoacé’ 005’, Clem. weaAdoacbai ev. 


347-351. Ammon. on Arist. de interpret. 199 b; Schol. Arist. i. 35 b. 
Tzet. Chiliad. xiii. 79. 348-349. Hippol. Ref. haer. p. 248. 350-351. 
Tzet. vii. 522. 

347. Ammon. ore yap avdpouen nepaaf, Tat. ob mer yap Bporéen 
Kedar. 348. Tzt. od wey amal, Hippol. ob yap ax, Ammon. 
Tzt. vétwv ye... alocovow, Text from Hippol. 349. 
Hippol. yotvar’ od whiea yevfevra. (349a. Hippol. adds after 
349 the following 4AAd ogaipos Env Kal Taos éorly air@, Schneid. 
GAAG ohaipos cers Kal mavrobey Tras EavT@.) 
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Book III. 


838. Would that in behalf of perishable beings thou, 
immortal Muse, mightest take thought at all for our 
thought to come by reason of our cares! Hear me 
now and be present again by my side, Kalliopeia, as I 


utter noble discourse about the blessed gods. 


342. Blessed is he who has acquired a wealth of 
divine wisdom, but miserable he in whom there rests a 


dim opinion concerning the gods. 


344, It is not possible to draw near (to god) even 
with the eyes, or to take hold of him with our cas 
which in truth is the best highway of persuasion into the 
mind of man; for he has no hunian head fitted to a 
body, nor do two shoots branch out from the trunk, nor 
has he feet, nor swift legs, nor hairy parts, but he is 
sacred and ineffable mind alone, darting through the 


whole world with swift thoughts. 
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KA®APMOI 


°O, piros, of péya dorv Kata Cabéov "Axpayaytos 889 
valet’ av’ axpa qodeus, ayabav peredrpoves 
x 
Epyov, 
Ecivov aidoiwy Nipéves, KaKOTNTOS areLpot, 
355 yaiper’s 2ym 8 vupw Oeds apBporos, ovxére 
Ovnros, 
ToOdEdpal MeTa TAL TETLUEVvOS, WoTrEp ZoLKE, 
Tawials Te TeploteTtos oTépeciv Te Oarstoss. 
Totow aw’ edt’ dv ixwmpar és doteaTnr0dwvta, 395 
avdpacw d& yuvartl ceBifopar: of 8 ay’ 
ErrovTat 
360 pupior, Eepéovres b1rn mpos Képdos atapTos, 
ot pév pavtocvvéwy Keypnuévor, of 8 él 
povcwr, 
Snpov 6 yareTjot TeTappEevot aud’ odvynct, 
TavTolwy émvGovto KAvEew evnkéa Bakéw. 400 
Gra Ti ToiGS’ erixem’, @oel péya ypHua Te 
Tpacowv, 
365 ef Ovntoy teplerpe ToAUPOEpéwy avOpwTrwr ; 





352-363. Diog. Laer. viii. 62. Omitting 354, 362, Anthol. Bosch. i. 
86. 352-353, 355-356. Anth.'gr. Jacobs ix. 569. 352-353. Diog. Laer. 
viii. 54 (cited as beginning of Book on Purifications). 354 inserted by 
Stz. from Diod. Sic. xiii. 838. 355. Diog. Laer. viii. 66; Sext. Emp. Math. 
i. 302; Philost. vit. Apoll. i. 1.; Lucian, pro laps. inter salut. i. 496 ; 
Cedren. chron. i. 157. 

352. MS. tav0o0d, Bergk (a0éov. 353. variant valere &xpny: variants 
ay, av’, &v. Anth. réAnos, Bergk wéAews, Steph. réAeus. 354. MS. 
aidotot, Bergk aidolwy. 355. Vulg. duty, Bergk tuuw. 356. Cd. 


Vind. reriunuévos . . . €oixa, 357. Vulg. @adelns, corr. Karst. 
361. MS. 5é 7, corr. Stz. Clem. Al. Strom. 754 mapako- 
Aovdeiv . . . TovS Mev MavTooUvay KExXpnuevous, Tos 5’ ex) vovaoy 


otdnpdy 5) xaAeroiot memapuévous. 363. Platt, Jowrn. Philol. 
48 p. 247 éBdrovro: MS. einnea, Scal. ebqxea. 
364-365. Sext. Emp. Math. i, 302. 
365. Some MSS. woAvpbopéwy, Cf. 163. 


bo 
=) 
Oo 
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On PURIFICATIONS. 


852. O friends, ye who inhabit the great city of 
sacred Akragas up to the acropolis, whose care is good 
deeds, who harbour strangers deserving of respect, who 
know not how to do baseness, hail! I go about among 
you an immortal god, no longer a mortal, honoured by 
all, as is fitting, crowned with fillets and luxuriant 
garlands. With these on my head, so soon as I come 
to flourishing cities I am reverenced by men and by 
women ; and they follow after me in countless numbers, 
inquiring of me what is the way to gain, some in want 
of oracles, others of help in diseases, long time in truth 
pierced with grievous pains, they seek to hear from me 


keen-edged account of all sorts of things. 


364. But why do I lay weight on these things, as 
though I were doing some great thing, if I be superior 


to mortal, perishing men ? 
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® dirot, olda pév ody br’ adyOein mapa pidors, 407 

ods eyo eEepéw’ yada 8’ apyanén ye TérvKTAL 

avdpaar kal dvakmros él ppéva miatvos bpyn. 

ZoTw avayKns xphpua, Gedy >Widiopa Traravov, il 
370 aidvov, mraTéecou KaTechpnytapévov Spxo.s. 


3 b] / Lal 
evTE Tis auTraKinos pove ira yvia pujvy 3 
v rn 3 / 
aipatos } emlopKov dyapTnoas eromooon 
5 / vA / vag lal 
ALLOY, OLTE LaKpaiwvos AEekayacr PBvL0I0, 4 
j 
Tpls py puplas Wpas aro pakapwy dradrno Oar, 
4 r r 
375 dvopevoy ravtoia dia ypévov eidea Ovntdr, 6 
adpyadéas BudTo.o petaddXaccorta KErevOous. 
D/ 
aidépiov pev yap ode pévos TrovTovee Si@xet, 16 


movtos 8 és yOovos ovdas arémtuce, yaia 8 és 
avyas 
nedtov dxapartos, 0 8’ aibépos EuBare Sivas. 
380 arnros 8 2& adrov SéyeTar, otuyéover b= TayTEs. 
TOV Kal éyw vov eiul, puyas Oéobev Kal adytns, 7 
velKel waLvomev@ TicuUVoS. 





366-368. Clem. Al. Strom. 648. 

866. AH 87’ daAnOeln, Cd. Paris. ex +’ GAnbein. 367. Diels ots 
épéw* udda 8’ apyadén mavrecot TéTUKTAL, 

369-382. 369, 371, 373-374, 381 Plut. de exil. 607c. 369-370, 
372-383. Hippol. Ref. haer. 249-251 (scattered through the text). 
869-370. Simpl. Phys. 272 v; Stob. Hel. ii. 7; 384. 374-375. Origen 
c. Cels. viii. 58 p.780. 377-380. Plut. de Is. et Os. 361 c (Euseb. Praep. 
Ev. v. 5; 187). 3877-379. Plut. de vit. alien. 8830¥F. 381-382. Asclep. 
in Brand. Schol. Arist. 629 a; Hierokl. carm. awr. 254; Plotin. Hnn. iv. 
81; 468c. 

869. Plut. gor: ris (71), Hippol. éor: ri: Simpl. copdyicpa. 
371. Panz. Schneid. ppevav. 372. MS. bs xal emiopxoy auap- 
thoas émoudoe:, corr. Schneid. Schneid. afuacw, Stein 
aiuaros. Knatz rejects 372 as a gloss from Hesiod Theog. 
793. 873. Plut. da/uoves ofre paxpaiwves AcAdyxaci Bloio, Hippol. 
daimdyiol re (remainder as in text), Heeren daluwy., Orig. Hipp. 
pty ard. Cf. aa) vy. 848. 875. Orig. yiryvouévny mavrolay dia 
xpévov idéay, Hippol. pvouévovs mayroia 81a xpdvov eldea, 
377. Hippol. wév ye. 378. Plut. de vit. alien. 3¢ xOovds . 
avémtvce. Plut. de Is. @oat@is. 378. Hipp. pacdovtos, 
381. MSS. és, thy, ras, corr. Scal. ; Hippol. confirms correction. 
Hippol. omits viv. Asclep. dedp’, 382. Asclep. aidouévy, 


~ 
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366. Friends, I know indeed when truth lies in the 
discourses that I utter; but truly the entrance of assur- 
ance into the mind of man is difficult and hindered by 


jealousy. 


369. There is an utterance of Necessity, an ancient 
decree of the gods, eternal, sealed fast with broad 
oaths: whenever any one defiles his body sinfully with 
bloody gore or perjures himself in regard to wrong-doing, 
one of those spirits who are heir to long life, thrice ten 
thousand seasons shall he wander apart from the 
blessed, being born meantime in all sorts of mortal forms, 
changing one bitter path of life for another. For mighty 
Air pursues him Seaward, and Sea spews him forth on 
the threshold of Earth, and Earth casts him into the 
rays of the unwearying Sun, and Sun into the eddies of 
Air ; one receives him from the other, and all hate him. 
One of these now am I too, a fugitive from ihe gods 


and a wanderer, at the mercy of raging Strife. 
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70n yap Tor’ &yw yevounv Kodpos Te Kop TE 380 
Oapvos 7’ oiwvos Te Kal eiv Gu EdroTrOS iyOUs. 

385 KAadod Te Kai KwKUCA, idov dovynbea yopov, 13 
&v0a Povos te Kotos te al addrwv ZOvea Knpov 21 
avypnpal Te vooor Kal onrpies Epya Te pevord. 
"ATHs av NEiuOva KATA oKOTOS HAdCKOVOLW. 23 


2A > / 
aidvos amepOeis. 


if ip] 
890 2& olns tins Te Kal bocov prjKeos ONBov 11 
e ‘ ad 
ibe wec@v Kata yaiay avaotpédopar peta 
Ovntois. 
mrAVOopEV TOO’ UT’ avTpoV UOC TEYOV. 31 
2v0’ Acav XOovin te nal “HrAvo7N Tavaares, 24 


Ajpis 8 aivatoecca Kat “Appovin Oepeparis, 


383-384. Clem. Al. Strom. 750; Diog. Laer. viii. 77; Athen. viii. 
365; Philostr. vit. Apoll. i. 1; 2, and often. 

383. Hippol. Philos. 3 fro: ev yap, Cedren. Chron. 1.157 frot wev 
mpara, Often xovpn te dpos te. 384. Cedren. kal @np x.0. é& adds 
éumvous ixddskat év "OAuumla Bots, Diog. Laer. €umupos, Athen. 
éumopos, Clem. €AAoros. Others &ugopos, vnxutos, paldimos. 

885-388. 385. Clem. Al. Strom. 516. 385b-386. Hierocl. carm. aur. 
254, 386, 388. Synesius de prov. i. 89p. 386-387. Prokl. on Kratyl. 
103 ; 386. Philo vol. ii. 638 Mang. 388. Synes. epist. 147 ; Julian. Imp, 
orat. &e. : 
385. Clem. aouvfGea, Hierocl. aréprea. 386. Synes. p6dvos, Philo 

pdvot Te Aiwor re. 388. Syn. Tul. ev Aciudvi, Hier. avd Acimava, 

corr. Bentl. 

889. Hierocl., as just cited; Aemu@va dy amoArmav . . . cis yhivoy 
epxerat c@ua GABlov aidvos duepbels. 

390-391. Clem. Al. Strom. 516. 390. Plut. de exil. 6072; Stob. 
Flor. ii. 80 Gais. 

390. Clem. «al ofov. 391. Clem. Array, 

392. Porphyr. de ant. nymph. ¢. viii. 

393-399. (United by Bergk.) 393-396. Plut. de tranquil. an. 4748. 
394. Plut. de Is. Os. 3705. 396. Tztz. Chiliad. xii. 575. 397- 
399. Cornut. de nat. deor. chap. xvii. 

394. Plut. Is. Os. wépomt, 395. MS. Aewatn, corr. Bentl. 396, Tzt. 
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383. For before this I was born once a boy, and a 
maiden, and a plant, and a bird, and a darting fish in 
the sea. 385. And I wept and shrieked on beholding the 
unwonted land where are Murder and Wrath, and other 
species of Fates, and wasting diseases, and putrefaction 


and fluxes. 


388. In darkness they roam over the meadow 


of Ate. 
389. Deprived of life. 


390. From what honour and how great a degree of 
blessedness have I fallen here on the earth to consort 


with mortal beings ! 
392. We enter beneath this over-roofed caye. 


393. Where were Chthonie and far-seeing Heliope (d.e. 
Earth and Sun ?), bloody Contention and Harmony of 
sedate face, Beauty and Ugliness, Speed and Loitering, 
lovely Truth and dark-eyed Obscurity, Birth and Death, 
and Sleep and Waking, Motion and Stability, many- 


crowned Greatness and Lowness, and Silence and Voice. 
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395 Kaaduoreé 7 Aicypyn te, Oowoa te Anvain TE, 
Nnpeptijs 7 Epoecoa pedayKoupos 7 ’Acddera, 
Duce re POipevy Te, Kal Evvain wal” Eyepors, 

Kw 7’ Aoteudys Te, rodvotépavos Te Meyioto 
tral Popin, Luwm7 te Kal ’Opdain.t 

400 & root, & Sevhov Ovntav yévos, @ SucavorABov, 14 
Toiwy &k 7’ épidwy Ex Te oTOVaxay eyéverOe. 

TapKOV aiohoypwTl TEpLaTEANOVEG YXLTOVL. 579 
audi Bporny xOova. 
x ev yap Cowv rider vexposide’ apelBov. 378 

405 ovbdé tus Hv Kelvoiow “Apns Oeds ovde Kvdoipos, 368 
ovd: Zeds Bacireds odd? Kpovos od& Mocedar, 
andra Kurpis Bacineca. 370 
Tiy oly’ evoeBéecow ayddpacw iAaoKoVTO 
yparrois Te Swouor piptovol Te Satdadeodpors 

410 cptprns te axpytov Ovoiass Bayou TE Quadovs, 





werdyo(v)pos, Plut. weAdyxapros. MSS. popih, oégn. Mullach 
Sw. 
400-401. Clem. Al. Strom.516-517. Timon Phlias. in Euseb. Pr. ev. 
xiv. 18. 
400. MS. 4 5, corr. Scalig. 401. MS. ofwy, corr. Stein. Cf. Timon 
and Porphyr. de abstin. ii. 27. 


402. Stob. Hcl. i. 1050; Plut. de esw car. 998 c. 
Plut. adAoyv@r1, Stob. V addarxari, A GAAoYAGTI. 


4038. Plut. Quaest. conv. 683 E. 
404. Clem. Al. Strom. 516. 


MS. verpa, ede’, Flor. 75¢, corr. 


4052414. Porphyr. de abstin. ii. 21 (405-412), 27 (413-414). 405- 
411. Athen. xii. 510 p. 405-407. Eustath. Iliad. x. p. 1261, 44. 412- 
414. Euseb. Pr. ev. iv. 14 from Porphyry ; Cyrill. adv. Julian. ix. 307. 

406. Porphyr. ov8’ 6 Kpdvos, Bustath. omits. 407. Porphyr. adds 
feorw 4 pirla, 408. Cf. Plato Legg. vi. 782 D and Iamblich. 
Vit. Pyth. 151. 409. Athen. ‘yp. 8, Burnett paxrtois: 
Porphyr. da:idadcdouors. 410. Porphyr. axpdrov. 411. Athen. 
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400. Alas, ye wretched, ye unblessed race of mortal 


beings, of what strifes and of what groans were ye born! 


402. She wraps about them a strange garment of 


flesh. 
403. Man-surrounding earth. 


404. For from being living he made them assume 


the form of death by a change. . . . 


405. Nor had they any god Ares, nor Kydoimos (Up- 
roar), nor king Zeus, nor Kronos, nor Poseidon, but queen 
Kypris. Her they worshipped with hallowed offerings, 
with painted figures, and perfumes of skilfully made odour, 
and sacrifices of unmixed myrrh and fragrant frank- 
incense, casting on the ground libations from tawny bees. 
And her altar was not moistened with pure blood of 
bulls, but it was the greatest defilement among men, to 


deprive animals of life and to eat their goodly bodies. 
RB 
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lel \ lal r 
£ovbdv Te aTrovdas EALTOV puTTodVTES Es ovdas, 
4 / 
rabpov 8 axpyrowor povois ov deveTo Bopos. 875 
> \ / aeke TAP J ? U 4 
GANA picos TOOT’ EoKev ev avOpwTroLaL pEyLoTOV, 
\ / > ra 
Oupov arroppatcavtas éédpevar nea yvia. 


415 fv 8 rus év Kelvorow arp mepiovava eldws 440 
/ a 
ravroloy Te paddioTa copay erijpavos Epyar, 442, 
A or / id 3 / r 
ds 81) pjKiotov Tpatriowy exTnaaToO TOUTOY. 441, 


e / \ / > 
Ommore yap Taonow opeEarto mpaTloecow, 
ens r U / 
ped ye Tov dvT@Y TdvTwV NEeVaoECKED ExaoTOor, 
/ 
42.0 Kal te béx’ avOpoTrav Kai 7 cikoow aiavecow... 445 


Ss \ / rh sere la rn 
Hoay yap KTiAa TaVTa Kal av@perowol TpoonV), 364 
a PA ’ ? / / / 
Pipes T OlWVOL TE, ¢ \Noppocury TE ded2et, 
SévSpea 8 eurredSopudda Kal émredoKapTra 
TEOnnrél, 
a 2 / / ¢ 2549) , 
kaprav apOovinat KaTnopa TavT EVLAUTOY. 


425 ob wéNeTar Tols pe Oeustov Toe, Tos oy 
abépioror, 403 
> \ \ ‘ / / / ’ > / 
ANNA TO LEV TAVT@V VOMLLOV bua T eVpupedovTOS 
? / > / / / a / >? 
aidzpos vEekews TETATAL Sud tT amdétou avyis. 








tavOay . . . plwrovres. 412. Porphyr. Cyrill. axpiroiwt, Euseb. 
axpdroiot, corr. Sealig. Porphyr. Severat, 413. Cyrill. Erxov. 
414, Porphyr. amoppecaytes . . » ééAuevat, corr, Stein and Viger. 
415-420. Iamblich. Vit. Pyth. 67. Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 30. 415, 
417. Diog. Laer. viii. 54. 
Order of verses in MS. 415,17, 16. 
491-494, 421-422. Schol. Nicand. Theriac. p., 81 Schn. 423-424. 
Theophrast. de caus. plant. i. 18,2. Cf. Plut. Quaest. conv. 649 c. 

422. MS. pidogpoovvn, corr. Stz. 423-424, &elpvdda Kal eumedd- 
kaprd pnot OdAdew Kaprav apbovingr Kar’ hepa mayr’ éviauTdv 
restored by Hermann. Herm. aie(pvada, corr. Karst. from 
Plutarch. Stz. car’ Hé€pa, Lobeck. katnopa. 

425-427. Arist. Rhet. i. 13 1373 b 15. 

425. Arist. rodro yap ob riod pey Biracov, rio) 8’ ov diay, Karst. 
Geuitdy . . . &OEuorov. 427. YbZbAc avyiis, Bekker from ong 
MS. ao yiis. 
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415. And there was among them a man of unusual 
knowledge, and master especially of all sorts of wise 
deeds, who in truth possessed greatest wealth of mind; 
for whenever he reached out with all his mind, easily he 
beheld each one of all the things that are, even for ten 


and twenty generations of men. 


421. For all were gentle and obedient toward men, 
both animals and birds, and they burned with kindly 
love; and trees grew with leaves and fruit ever on 


them, burdened with abundant fruit all the year. 


425. This is not lawful for some and unlawful for 
others, but what is lawful for all extends on con- 


tinuously through the wide-ruling air and the boundless 


light. 


427. Will ye not cease from evil slaughter? See ye 
not that ye are devouring each other in heedlessness of 
mind ? 


P2 
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od mravcecbe pévovo Svanxgos ; OK ExopaTE 416 
adAjdous Sdrrrovtes axnbelyot v00L0 ; 

430 popdyv & arraavra mathp pidov viov aeipas 410 
opdter émevyopevos, wéya vijTL0s ot 52 hopedyTat 
Naadpevor OUovtos: 0 8’ Ap ynKovVaTOS OMOKAE@Y 
opdtas év weydpoioe Kaxiy ddeyvvato Satta. 
ds 8 adtas matép’ vios ov Kal pytépa mates 

435 Oupov droppaicayte pidas Kata odpKas Edovow. 


olor 67’ ov mpocbev pe Siwdece pnrEes Maps 9 

mpw oxéTr Epya Bopas rept yeideoe pnti- 
cacbat. 

év Onpecot NéovTES Opeinexzes Yaparedvar 382 


ylyvovrat, Savas 8 évi SévSpecowy uKopolcty. 
440 Sadvaiwy puddov amd wayrav tyecOa. 419 


Sevdol, mavbeiNol, KUaHOV dro xelpas eyerOau. 418 


Kpnvaev amo TeVTE Tapov ev aTELpel YAAKO 422 
xelpas amroppuypat. 
pnoTEvoal KAKOTNTOS. 406 





428-429. Sext. E. Math. ix. 129. 
430-435. Sext. following the last verses. 430-431. Plut. de super- 


stitione 171c. 
431. MSS. of 8& ropedyrat, Sealig. ds . . . wopetrat, Diels popetvrat, 
432. MSS. @vovres 89” ayhkovoros, corr. Hermann. 435. MSS. 


amoppalcavra, corr. Karst. 


436-437. Porphyr. de abst. ii. Si. 
438-439. Aelian, Hist. An. xii. 7; Orphic. Frag. p. 511 Herm. 


438. Ael. év Onpat Be. 
440. Plut. Quaest. conv. 646 pv. 
_ MSS. rijs ddpyns trav pvddrwy amd mdumay éxeoOar xpn, Corr. Stein. 
441, Aul. Gell. N.A. iv. 11; Didym. Geopon. ii. 35, 8. 
442-443. Theo. Smyrn. Arith. i. 19 Bull, p. 15, 9 Hill. 
MS. Kpnvdwv amd wey’ GvimavTa, onoly, &relper XaAK@ deiv amoppu- 
wrecbat, Arist. poet. xxi. ; 1457 b13 Tapdy areiper XAAKG. Text 


from Diels. 
444, Plut. de ira 4648. 
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430. A father takes up his dear son who has changed 
his form and slays him with a prayer, so great is his 
‘folly! They are borne along beseeching the sacrificer ; 
but he does not hear their cries of reproach, but slays 
them and makes ready the evil feast. Then in the 
same manner son takes father and daughters their 
mother, and devour the dear flesh when they have 
deprived them of life. 


486. Alas that no ruthless day destroyed me before 
I devised base deeds of devouring with the lips! 


438. Among beasts they become lions haunting the 
mountains, whose couch is the ground, and among fair- 
foliaged trees they become laurels. 


440. Refrain entirely from laurel leaves. 


441. Miserable men, wholly miserable, restrain your 
hands from beans. 


442. Compounding the water from five springs in 
unyielding brass, cleanse the hands, 


444, Fast from evil. 


445. Accordingly ye are frantic with evils hard to 
bear, nor ever shall ye ease your soul from bitter woes. 


447. But at last are they prophets and hymn-writers 
and physicians and chieftains among men dwelling on 
the earth ; and from this they grow to be gods, receiving 
the greatest honours, sharing the same hearth with the 
other immortals, their table companions, free from 
human woes, beyond the power of death and harm. 
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4 fal b 4, VA ; 
445 rovydpro yarerHow advovres KaKoTHoW 420 
V4 
ovmroTe SEiNalwy ayéov Awdrcete Oupov. 


els 08 TENOS padvTELs TE Kal LpvoroNot Kal intpor 884 
kal mpopor avOpwrrovow éreyOoviosct méhovTat, 
evOev avaBdacrover Oeol Tiujaor hépioror, 

450 a@avdrous dddovow opéotiot, advtotparreor, 
evples avopelov ayéwv, aTrOKNpOL, aTELpELS. 





445-446. Clem. Al. Protr. p. 23. Cf. Carmen aurewm vy. 54 f. 

447-449, Clem. Al. Strom. p. 632; Theod. Therap. viii. p. 599. 

450-451. Clem. Al. Strom. p. 722; Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 13. 
MSS, édytes d. "Axaiay dmdKAnpot arnpets corr. Scaliger. 


PassaGEs FRoM PLATO RELATING TO EMPEDOKLES. 


Phaed. 96°38. Is blood that with which we think, or 
Hla OL TINOe. eae 

Gorg. 498 a. And perhaps we really are dead, as I 
once before heard one of the wise men say: that now we 
are dead, and the body our tomb, and that that part of the 
soul, it so happens, in which desires are, is open to per- 
suasion and moves upward and downward. And indeed 
a clever man—perhaps some inhabitant of, Sicily or 
Italy—speaking allegorically, and taking the word from 
‘credible’ (avOavos) and ‘ persuadable’ (wiariKds), called 
it a jar (7iOos). And those without intelligence he called 
uninitiated, and that part of the soul of the uninitiated 
where the desires are, he called its intemperateness, and 
said it was not watertight, as a jar might be pierced with 
holes—using the simile because of its insatiate desires. 

Meno 76 c. Do you say, with Empedokles, that there 
are certain effluences from things ?—Certainly. ; 

And pores, into which and through which the 
effluences go ?—Yes indeed. 


1 Cf. Cicero, Tusc. I. 9: ‘Empedocles animum esse censet cordi 
suffusum sanguinem.’ 
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And that some of the effluences match certain of the 
pores, and others are smaller or larger ?—It is true. 

And there is such a thing as vision ?—Yes. 

And ... colour is the effluence of forms in agree- 
ment with vision and perceptible by that sense ?—It is. 
_ Sophist. 242 pv. And certain Ionian and Sicilian 
Muses agreed later that it is safest to weave together 
both opinions and to say that Being is many and one 
[wodAa Te xal év}, and that it is controlled by hate and 
love. Borne apart it is always borne together, say the 
more severe of the Muses. But the gentler concede that 
these things are always thus, and they say, in part, that 
sometimes all is one and rendered loving by Aphrodite, 
while at other times it is many and at enmity with itself 
by reason of a sort of strife. 


PassaGEs IN ARISTOTLE REFERRING TO EHMPEDOKLES. 


Phys.i. 3; 187a20. And others say that the opposites 
existing in the unity are separated out of it, as Anaximan- 
dros says, and as those say who hold that things are 
both one and many, as Empedokles and Anaxagoras. 

i. 4; 188a18. But it is better to assume elements 
fewer in number and limited, as Empedokles does. 

ii. 4; 19620. Empedokles says that the air is not 
always separated upwards, but as it happens. 

vili. 1; 250 b 27. Empedokles says that things are 
in motion part of the time and again they are at rest ; 
they are in motion when Love tends to make one out of 
many, or Strife tends to make many out of one, and in 
the intervening time they are at rest (Vv. 69-78). 

vill. 1; 2526. So it is necessary to consider this 
(motion) a first principle, which it seems Empedokles 
means in saving that of necessity Love and Strife control 
things and moye them part of the time, and that they 
are at rest during the intervening time. 
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De Caelo 279 b14. Some say that alternately at one 
time there is coming into being, at another time there is 
perishing, and that this always continues to be the ease ; 
so say Empedokles of Agrigentum and Herakleitos of 
Ephesus. 

li. 1; 284a 24. Neither can we assume that it is 
after this manner nor that, getting a slower motion 
than its own downward momentum on account of rota- 
tion, it still is preserved so long a time, as Empedokles 
says. 

il. 18; 295a15. But they seek the cause why it 
remains, and some say after this manner, that its 
breadth or size is the cause ; but others, as Empedokles, 
that the movement of the heavens revolving in a circle 
and moving more slowly, hinders the motion of the earth, 
like water in vessels. .. . 

iii. 2; 801a14. It is not right to make genesis take 
place out of what is separated and in motion. Wherefore 
Empedokles passes over genesis in the case of Love; for 
he could not put the heaven together preparing it out 
of parts that had been separated, and making the 
combination by means of Love; for the order of the 
elements has been established out of parts that had been 
separated, so that necessarily it arose out of what is one 
and compounded. : 

iii. 2; 8302a28. Empedokles says that fire and earth 
and associated elements are the elements of bodies, and 
that all things are composed of these. 

iii. 6; 805a1. But if separation shall in some way 
be stopped, either the body in which it is stopped will be 
indivisible, or being separable it is one that will never be 
divided, as Empedokles seems to mean. 

iv. 2; 309a19. Some who deny that a void exists, 
do not define carefully light and heavy, as Anaxagoras 
and Empedokles. 
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Gen. corr. i. 1; 814b7. Wherefore Empedokles 
speaks after this manner, saying that nothing comes 
into being, but there is only mixture and separation of 
the mixed. 

i. 1; 815a 3. Empedokles seemed both to contradict 
things as they appear, and to contradict himself. For 
at one time he says that no one of the elements arises 
from another, but that all other things arise from these ; 
and at another time he brings all of nature together 
into one, except Strife, and says that each thing arises 
from the one. 

i, 8; 824 b 26. Some thought that each sense impres- 
sion was received through certain pores from the last and 
strongest agent which entered, and they say that after 
this manner we see and hear and perceive by all the other 
senses, and further that we see through air and water 
and transparent substances because they have pores that 
are invisible by reason of their littleness, and are close 
together in series ; and the more transparent substances 
have more pores. Many made definite statements after 
this manner in regard to certain things, as did Empe- 
dokles, not only in regard to active and passive bodies, 
but he also says that those bodies are mingled, the pores 
of which agree with each other. . . . 

i. 8; 325434. From what is truly one multiplicity 
could not arise, nor yet could unity arise from what is 
truly manifold, for this is impossible; but as Empe- 
dokles and some others say, beings are affected through 
pores, so all change and all happening arises after this 
manner, separation and destruction taking place through 
the void, and in like manner growth, solid bodies coming 
in gradually. For itis almost necessary for Kmpedokles 
to say as Leukippos does; for there are some solid and 
indivisible bodies, unless pores are absolutely contiguous. 

825b19. But as for Empedokles, it is evident that he 
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holds to genesis and destruction as far as the elements 
are concerned, but how the aggregate mass of these 
arises and perishes, it is not evident, nor is it possible 
for one to say who denies that there is an element of 
fire, and in like manner an element of each other thing— 
as Plato wrote in the Timaeos. 

il. 3; 330b19. And some say at once that there are 
four elements, as Empedokles. But he combines them 
into two ; for he sets all the rest over against fire. 

li. 6; 333b 20. Strife then does not separate the 
elements, but Love separates those which in their origin 
are before god ; and these are gods. 

Meteor. 357 a 24. In like manner it would be absurd 
if any one, saying that the sea is the sweat of the earth, 
thought he was saying anything distinct and clear, as 
for instance Empedokles; for such a statement might 
perhaps be sufficient for the purposes of poetry (for the 
metaphor is poetical), but not at all for the knowledge of 
nature. 

369 b11. Some say that fire originates in the clouds ; 
and Empedokles says that this is what is encompassed 
by the rays of the sun. 

De anim. i. 2; 404b7. As many as pay careful 
attention to the fact that what has soul is in motion, 
these assume that soul is the most important source of 
motion; and as many as consider that it knows and 
perceives beings, these say that the first principle is 
soul, some making more than one first principle and 
others making one, as Empedokles says the first prin- 
ciple is the product of all the elements, and each of these 
is soul, saying (Vv. 338-835). 

i. 4; 408a14. And in like manner it is strange that 
soul should be the cause of the mixture ; for the mixture 
of the elements does not have the same cause as flesh 
and bone. The result then will be that there are many 
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souls through the whole body, if all things arise out of 
the elements that have been mingled together; and the 
cause of the mixture is harmony and soul. 

i. 5; 410a 28. For it involves many perplexities to 
say, as Empedokles does, that each thing is known by the 
material elements, and like by like. . . . And it turns 
out that Empedokles regards god as most lacking in the 
power of perception ; for he alone does not know one of 
the elements, Strife, and (hence) all perishable things ; 
for each of these is from all (the elements). 

i. 4; 415 b28. And Empedokles was incorrect when 
he went on to say that plants grew downwards with their 
roots together because the earth goes in this direction 
naturally, and that they grew upwards because fire goes 
in this direction. 

i. 7; 418b20. So it is evident that light is the 
presence of this (fire). And Empedokles was wrong, 
and any one else who may have agreed with him, in 
saying that the light moves and arises between earth 
and what surrounds the earth, though it escapes our 
notice. 

De sens. 441a 4. It is necessary that the water in 
it should have the form of a fluid that is invisible by 
reason of its smallness, as Empedokles says. 

446 a 26. Empedokles says that the light from the 
sun first enters the intermediate space before it comes to 
vision or to the earth. 

De respir. 47732. Empedokles was incorrect in 
saying that the warmest animals haying the most fire 
were aquatic, avoiding the excess of warmth in their 
nature, in order that since there was a lack of cold and 
wet in them, they might be preserved by their position. 

Pnewmat. 482 a 29. With reference to breathing some 
do not say what it is for, but only describe the manner 
in which it takes place, as Empedokles and Demokritos.. 
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484 a38. Empedokles says that fingernails arise from 
sinew by hardening. 

Part. anim. 1.1; 640a19. So Empedokles was 
wrong in saying that many characteristics appear in 
animals because it happened to be thus in their birth, as 
that they have such a spine because they happen to be 
descended from one that bent itself back. . . . 

i. 1; 642a18. And from time to time Empedokles 
chances on this, guided by the truth itself, and is com- 
pelled to say that being and nature are reason, just as 
when he is declaring what a bone is; for he does not say 
it is one of the elements, nor two or three, nor all of 
them, but it is the reason of the mixture of these. 

De Plant. i.; 815416. Anaxagoras and Empedokles 
say that plants are moved by desire, and assert that they 
have perception and feel pleasure and pain. . . . Em- 
pedokles thought that sex had been mixed in them. 
(Note 817 a1, 10, and 86.) 

i.; 815 b12. Empedokles et al. said that plants have 
intelligence and knowledge. 

i.; 8176385. Empedokles said again that plants 
have their birth in an inferior world which is not perfect 
in its fulfilment, and that when it is fulfilled an animal 
is generated. 

i. 3; 984a8. Empedokles assumes four elements, 
adding earth as a fourth to those that have been men- 
tioned ; for these always abide and do not come into 
being, but in greatness and smallness they are com- 
pounded and separated out of one and into one. : 

i. 8; 984 b 32. And since the opposite to the good ap- 
peared to exist in nature, and not only order and beauty 
butalso disorder and ugliness, and the bad appeared to 
be more than the good and the ugly more than the 
beautiful, so some one else introduced Love and Strife, 
each the cause of one of these. For if one were to 
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follow and make the assumption in accordance with 
reason and not in accordance with what Empedokles 
foolishly says, he will find Love to be the cause of what 
is good, and Strife of what is bad; so that if one were to 
say that Empedokles spoke after a certain manner and 
was the first to call the bad and the good first principles, 
perhaps he would speak rightly, if the good itself were 
the cause of all good things, and the bad of all bad things. 
Met. i. 4; 915a 21. And Empedokles makes more use 
of causes than Anaxagoras, but not indeed sufficiently; 
nor does he find in them what has been agreed upon. 
At any rate love for him is often a separating cause and 
strife a uniting cause. For whenever the all is separated 
into the elements by strife, fire and each of the other 
elements are collected into one; and again, whenever 
they all are brought together into one by love, parts are 
necessarily separated again from each thing. Empedokles 
moreover differed from those who went before, in that he 
discriminated this cause and introduced it, not making 
the cause of motion one, but different and opposite. 
Further, he first described the four elements spoken of 
as in the form of matter; but he did not use them as 
four but only as two, fire by itself, and the rest opposed 
to fire as being one in nature, earth and air and water. 
i.8; 989a20. And the same thing is true if one 
asserts that these are more numerous than one, as 
Empedokles says that matter is four substances. For 
it is necessary that the same peculiar results should hold 
good with reference to him. For we see the elements 
arising from each other inasmuch as fire and earth do 
not continue the same substance (for so it is said of 
them in the verses on nature) ; and with reference to 
the cause of their motion, whether it is necessary to 
assume one or two, we must think that he certainly did 
not speak either in a correct or praiseworthy manner, 
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i.9; 998a15. For the first philosophy seems to 
speak inarticulately in regard to all things, as though 
it were childish in its causes and first principle, when 
even Empedokles says that a bone exists by reason, that 
is, that it was what it was and what the essence of the 
matter was. 

Meta. ii. 4; 1000a25. And Empedokles who, one 
might think, spoke most consistently, even he had the 
same experience, for he asserts that a certain first prin- 
ciple, Strife, is the cause of destruction ; but one might 
think none the less that even this causes generation out 
of the unity; for all other things are from this as their 
source, except god. 

Meta. ii. 4; 1000a 32. And apart from these verses 
(vv. 104-107) it would be evident, for if strife were not 
existing in things, all would be one, as he says; for when 
they come together, strife comes to a stand last of all. 
Wherefore it results that for him the most blessed God 
has less intelligence than other beings ; for he does not 
know all the elements; for he does not have strife, and 
knowledge of the like is by the like. 

Meta. ii. 4; 1000b16. He does not make clear any 
cause of necessity. But, nevertheless, he says thus much 
alone consistently, for he does not make some beings 
perishable and others imperishable, but he makes all 
perishable except the elements. And the problem now 
under discussion is why some things exist and others do 
not, if they are from the same elements). 

Meta. xi. 10; 1075b2. And Empedokles speaks in a 
manner, for he makes friendship the good. And this is 
the first principle, both as the moving cause, for it brings 
things together; and as matter, for it is part of the 


mixture. 
Ethic. vii. 5; 1147b12. He has the power to speak 
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but not to understand, as a drunken man repeating 
verses of Empedokles. 

Ethic. viii. 2; 1155b7. Others, including Empe- 
dokles, say the opposite, that the like seeks the like. 

Moral. ii. 11; 1208b11. And he says that when a 
dog was accustomed always to sleep on the same tile, 
Empedokles was asked why the dog always sleeps on the 
same tile, and he answered that the dog had some like- 
ness to the tile, so that the likeness is the reason for 
its frequenting it. 

Poet. 1; 1447 b16. Homer and Empedokles have no- 
thing in common but the metre, so that the former should 
be called a poet, the latter should rather be called a 
student of nature. 

Fr. 65; Diog. Laer. viii. 57. Aristotle, in the 
Sophist, says that Empedokles first discovered rhetoric 
and Zeon dialectic. 

Fr. 66; Diog. Laer. viii. 63. Aristotle says that (Em- 
pedokles) became free and estranged from every form 
of rule, if indeed he refused the royal power that was 
granted to him, as Xanthos says in his account of him, 
evidently much preferring his simplicity. 


Passaces mn Diets’ ‘ DoxocrRapHt GRAECI’ RELATING TO 
E\MPEDOKLES. 


Aet. Plac. 1.38; Dox. 287. Empedokles of Akragas, 
son of Meton, says that there are four elements, fire, air, 
water, earth ; and two dynamic first principles, love and 
strife; one of these tends to unite, the other to separate. 
And he speaks as follows :—Hear first the four roots of 
all things, bright Zeus and life-bearing Hera and 
Aidoneus, and Nestis, who moistens the springs of men 
with her tears. Now by Zeus he means the seething 
and the aether, by life-bearing Hera the moist air, 
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and by Aidoneus the earth; and by Nestis, spring 
of men, he means as it were moist seed and water. 
i. 4; 291. Empedokles: The universe is one; not 
however that the universe is the all, but some little 
part of the all, and the rest is matter. i.7;803. And 
he holds that the one is necessity, and that its matter 
consists of the four elements, and its forms are strife and 
love. And he calls the elements gods, and the mixture 
of these the universe. And its uniformity will be re- 
solved into them ;' and he thinks souls are divine, and 
that pure men who in a pure way have a share of them 
(the elements) are divine. i. 13; 312. Empedokles: 
Back of the four elements there are smallest particles, 
as it were elements before elements, homoeomeries (that 
is, rounded bits)... 1.15; 313. Empedokles declared that 
colour is the harmonious agreement of vision with the 
pores. And there are four equivalents of the elements 
—white, black, red, yellow. i. 16; 815. Empedokles (and 
Xenokrates) : The elements are composed of very small 
masses which are the most minute possible, and as it 
were elements of elements. 1.24; 320. Empedokles et al. 
and all who make the universe by putting together bodies 
of small parts, introduce combinations and separations, 
but not genesis and destruction absolutely ; for these 
changes take place not in respect to quality by transfor- 
mation, but in respect to quantity by putting together. 
i. 26; 821. Empedokles: The essence of necessity is the 
effective cause of the first principles and of the elements. 

Aet. Plac. ii. 1; Dox. 828. Empedokles: The course 
of the sun is the outline of the limit of the universe. 
ii. 4; 831. Empedokles: The universe <arises and> 
perishes according to the alternating rule of Love and 
Strife. ii. 6; 384. Empedokles: The aether was first 
separated, and secondly fire, and then earth, from which, 

1 Cf. p. 119, note 1. 
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as it was compressed tightly by the force of its rotation, 
water gushed forth; and from this the air arose as vapour, 
and the heavens arose from the aether, the sun from the 
fire, and bodies on the earth were compressed out of the 
others. ii. 7; 336. Empedokles: Things are not in 
fixed position throughout the all, nor yet are the places 
of the elements defined, but all things partake of one 
another. ii. 8; 338. HEmpedokles: When the air gives 
way at the rapid motion of the sun, the north pole is 
bent so that the regions of the north are elevated and the 
regions of the south depressed in respect to the whole 
universe. ii. 10; 339. Hmpedokles: The right side is 
toward the summer solstice, and the left toward the 
winter solstice. u.11; 339. Empedokles: The heaven 
is solidified from air that is fixed in crystalline form 
by fire, and embraces what partakes of the nature of 
fire and of the nature-of air in each of the hemispheres. 
u. 13; 341. Hmpedokles: The stars are fiery bodies 
formed of fiery matter, which the air embracing in itself 
pressed forth at the first separation. 342. The fixed stars 
are bound up with the crystalline (vault), but the planets 
are set free. ii. 20; 350. Empedokles: There are two 
suns ; the one is the archetype, fire in the one hemi- 
sphere of the universe, which has filled that hemisphere, 
always set facing the brightness which corresponds to 
itself; the other is the sun that appears, the corre- 
sponding brightness in the other hemisphere that has 
been filled with air mixed with heat, becoming the 
crystalline sun by reflection from the rounded earth, and 
dragged along with the motion of the fiery hemisphere; to 
speak briefly, the sun is the brightness corresponding to 
the fire that surrounds the earth. ii. 21 ; 851. The sun 
which faces the opposite brightness, is of the same size 
as the earth. ii. 23; 353. Empedokles: The solstices 
are due to the fact that the sun is hindered from moving 
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always in a straight line by the sphere enclosing it, and 
by the tropic circles. ii. 24; 854. The sun is eclipsed 
when the moon passes before it. ii. 25; 857. Empedo- 
kles : The moon is air rolled together, cloudlike, its fixed 
form due to fire, so that it is a mixture. ii. 27; 858. The 
moon has the form of a disk. ii. 28; 858. The moon 
has its ight from the sun. ii. 81; 862. Empedokles : 
The moon is twice as far from the sun as it is from the 
earth (?) 363. The distance across the heavens is greater 
than the height from earth to heaven, which is the dis- 
tance of the moon from us; according to. this the heaven 
is more spread out, because the universe is disposed in 
the shape of an egg. 

Aet. Plac. iii. 3; Dox. 368. Empedokles: (Thunder 
and lightning are) the impact of light on a cloud so that 
the light thrusts out the air which hinders it; the ex- 
tinguishing of the light and the breaking up of the cloud 
produces a crash, and the kindling of it produces light- 
ning, and the thunderbolt is the sound of the lightning. 
il. 8; 375. Empedokles and the Stoics : Winter comes 
when the air is master, being forced up by condensation ; 
and summer when fire is master, when it is foreed down- 
wards. iii. 16; 381. Thesea is the sweat of the earth, 
brought out by the heat of the sun on account of 
increased pressure. : 

Aet. Plac. iv. 3; Theod. v.18; Doz. 389. Empe- 
dokles: The soul is a mixture of what is air and aether 
in essence. iv. 5; 892. Empedokles et al.: Mind and 
soul are the same, so that in their opinion no animal 
would be absolutely devoid of reason. Theod. v. 23; 392. 
Empedokles et al.: The soul is imperishable. Aet. iv. 9; 
396. Empedokles et al.: Sensations are deceptive. 
397. Sensations arise part by part according to the sym- 
metry of the pores, each particular object of sense being 
adapted to some sense (organ). iv. 13; 403. Hmpe- 
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dokles: Vision receives impressions both by means of 
rays and by means of images. But more by the second 
method ; for it receives effluences. iv. 14; 405. (Re- 
flections from mirrors) take place by means of effluences 
that arise on the surface of the mirror, and they are 
completed by means of the fiery matter that is sepa- 
rated from the mirror, and that bears along the air which 
lies before them into which the streams flow. iv. 6; 406. 
Empedokles : Hearing takes place by the impact of wind 
on the cartilage of the ear, which, he says, is hung up 
inside the ear so as to swing and be struck after the 
manner of a bell. iv. 17; 407. Empedokles: Smell is 
introduced with breathings of the lungs; whenever the 
breathing becomes heavy, it does not join in the per- 
ception on account of roughness, as in the case of those 
who suffer from a flux. iv. 22; 411. Empedokles : The 
first breath of the animal takes place when the moisture 
in infants gives way, and the outside air comes to the 
void to enter the opening of the lungs at the side; 
and after this the implanted warmth at the onset from 
without presses out from below the airy matter, the 
breathing out; and at the corresponding return into the 
outer air it oceasions a corresponding entering of the air, 
the breathing in. And that which now controls the blood 
as it goes to the surface and as it presses out the airy 
matter through the nostrils by its own currents on its 
outward passage, becomes the breathing out ; and when 
the air runs back and enters into the fine openings that 
are scattered through the blood, it is the breathing in. 
And he mentions the instance of the elepsydra. 

Aet. Plac. v.7; 419. Empedokles: Male or female 
are born according to warmth and coldness; whence he 
records that the first males were born to the east and 
south from the earth, and the females to the north. vy. 8; 
420. Empedokles: Monstrosities are due to too much or 
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too little seed (semen), or to disturbance of motion, or to 
division into several parts, or to a bending aside. v. 10; 
421. Empedokles: Twins and triplets are due to excess of 
seed and division of it. v. 11; 422. Empedokles: Like- 
nesses (of children to parents) are due to power of the 
fruitful seed, and differences occur when the warmth in 
the seed is dissipated.’ v.12; 423. Empedokles: Offspring 
are formed according to the fancy of the woman at the 
time of conception ; for oftentimes women fall in love with 
images and statues, and bring forth offspring like these. 
v. 14; 425. Empedokles: (Mules are not fertile) be- 
cause the womb is small and low and narrow, and 
attached to the belly in a reverse manner, so that the 
seed does not go into it straight, nor would it receive the 
seed even if it should reachit. v.15; 425. Empedokles : 
The embryo is [not] alive, but exists without breathing 
in the belly; and the first breath of the animal takes 
place at birth, when the moisture in infants gives way, 
and when the airy matter from without comes to the 
void, to enter into the openings of the lungs. v. 19; 480. 
Empedokles: The first generations of animals and plants 
were neyer complete, but were yoked with incongruous 
parts; and the second were forms of parts that belong 
together ; and the third, of parts grown into one whole; 
and the fourth were no longer from like parts, as for 
instance from earth and water, but from elements 
already permeating each other; for some the food 
being condensed, for others the fairness of the females 
causing an excitement of the motion of the seed. And 
the classes of all the animals were separated on account 
of such mixings; those more adapted to the water rushed 
into this, others sailed up into the air as many as had 
the more of fiery matter, and the heavier remained on 
the earth, and equal portions in the mixture spoke in 
' Cf. Galen, Hist. Phil. 118; Dow. 642. 
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the breasts of all. v. 22; 484. Empedokles: Flesh is 
the product of equal parts of the four elements mixed 
together, and sinews of double portions of fire and earth 
mixed together, and the claws of animals are the product 
of sinews chilled by contact with the air, and bones of two 
equal parts of water and of earth and four parts of fire 
mingled together. And sweat and tears come from blood 
as it wastes away, and flows out because it has become 
rarefied. v.24; 485. Empedokles: Sleep is a moderate 
cooling of the warmth in the blood, death a complete cool- 
ing. v. 25; 487. Empedokles: Death is a separation of 
the fiery matter out of the mixture of which the man 
is composed ; so that from this standpoint death of the 
body and of the soul happens together ; and sleep is a 
separating of the fiery matter. v.26; 488. Empedokles : 
Trees first of living beings sprang from the earth, before 
the sun was unfolded in the heavens and before day and 
night were separated; and by reason of the symmetry 
of their mixture they contain the principle of male and 
female ; and they grow, being raised by the warmth that 
is in the earth, so that they are parts of the earth, just 
as the foetus in the belly is part of the womb; and 
the fruits are secretions of the water and fire in the 
plants; and those which lack (sufficient) moisture shed 
their leaves in summer when it is evaporated, but those 
which haye more moisture keep their leaves, as in the 
case of the laurel and the olive and the date-palm; 
and differences in their juices are (due to) variations in 
the number of their component parts, and the differences 
in plants arise because they derive their homoeomeries 
from (the earth which) nourishes them, as in the case 
of grape-vines; for it is not the kind of vine which 
makes wine good, but the kind of soil which nurtures 
it. v. 26; 440: Empedokles: Animals are nurtured by 
the substance of what is akin to them [moisture], and 
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they grow with the presence of warmth, and grow smaller 
and die when either of these is absent; and men of the 
present time, as compared with the first living beings, 
have been reduced to the size of infants (?). v.28; 440. 
Empedokles: Desires arise in animals from a lack of the 
elements that would render each one complete, and 
pleasures... 

Theophr. Phys. opin. 3; Dox. 478. Empedokles of 
Agrigentum makes the material elements four: fire and 
air and water and earth, all of them eternal, and 
changing in amount and smallness by composition and 
separation ; and the absolute first principles by which 
these four are set in motion, are Love and Strife ; for the 
elements must continue to be moved in turn, at one 
time being brought together by Love and at another 
separated by Strife; so that in his view there are six 
first principles ; for sometimes he gives the active power 
to Love and Strife, when he says (vv. 67-68): ‘ Now 
being all united by Love into one, now each borne apart 
by hatred engendered of Strife;’ and again he ranks 
these as elements along with the four when he says 
(vv. 77-80) : ‘ And at another time it separated so that 
there were many out of the one; fire and water and 
earth and boundless height of air, and baneful Strife 
apart from these, balancing each of them, and Love 
among them, their equal in length and breadth.’ 

Fr. 28; Dox. 495. Some say that the sea is as it 
were a sort of sweat from the earth; for when the earth 
is warmed by the sun it gives forth moisture; accord- 
ingly it is salt, for sweat is salt. Such was the opinion 
of Empedokles. 

Theophr. de sens. 7; Dox. 500. Empedokles speaks in 
like manner concerning all the senses, and says that we 
perceive by a fitting into the pores of each sense. So they: 
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are not able to discern one another’s objects, for the 
pores of some are too wide and of others too narrow for 
the object of sensation, so that some things go right 
through untouched, and others are unable to enter com- 
pletely. And he attempts to describe what vision is; and 
he says that what is in the eye is fire and water, and 
what surrounds it is earth and air, through which light 
being fine enters, as the light in lanterns. Pores of fire 
and water are set alternately, and the fire-pores recog- 
nise white objects, the water-pores black objects; for 
the colours harmonise with the pores. And the colours 
move into vision by means of effluences. And they are 
not composed alike ...and some of opposite elements ; 
for some the fire is within and for others it is on the out- 
side, so some animals see better in the daytime and 
others at night; those that have less fire see better 
by day, for the light inside them is balanced by the 
light outside them; and those that have less water 
see better at night, for what is lacking is made up for 
them. And in the opposite case the contrary is true; 
for those that have the more fire are dim-sighted, since 
the fire increasing plasters up and covers the pores 
of water in the daytime; and for those that have 
water in excess, the same thing happens at night ; for 
the fire is covered up by the water.... Until in the 
case of some the water is separated by the outside light, 
and in the case of others the fire by the air; for the cure 
of each is its opposite. That which is composed of both 
in equal parts is the best tempered and most excellent 
vision. This, approximately, is what he says con- 
cerning vision. And hearing is the result of noises 
coming from outside. For when (the air) is-set in motion 
by a sound, there is an echo within; for the hearing is 
as it were a bell echoing within, and the ear he calls an 
‘ offshoot of flesh’ (y. 815): and the air when it is set 
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in motion strikes on something hard and makes an 
echo.' And smell is connected with breathing, so those 
have the keenest smell whose breath moves most quickly ; 
and the strongest odour arises as an effluence from fine 
and light bodies. But he makes no careful discrimina- 
tion with reference to taste and touch separately, either 
how or by what means they take place, except the 
general statement that sensation takes place by a fitting 
into the pores ; and pleasure is due to likenesses in the 
elements and in their mixture, and pain to the opposite. 
And he speaks similarly concerning thought and igno- 
rance: Thinking is by what is like, and not perceiving 
is by what is unlike, since thought is the same thing as, 
or something like, sensation. For recounting how we 
recognise eack thing by each, he said at length (vv. 
336-337) : Now out of these (elements) all things are fitted 
together and their form is fixed, and by these men think 
and feel pleasure and pains So it is by blood especially 
that we think ; for in this especially are mingled <all> 
the elements of things. And those in whom equal and 
like parts have been mixed, not too far apart, nor 
yet small parts, nor exceeding great, these have the 
most intelligence and the most accurate senses; and 
those who approximate to this come next; and those 
who have the opposite qualities are the most lacking in 
intelligence. And those in whom the elements are 
scattered and rarefied, are torpid and easily fatigued ; 
and those in whom the elements are small and thrown 
close together, move so rapidly and meet with so many 
things that they accomplish but little by reason of the 
swiftness of the motion of the blood. And those in 
whom there is a well-tempered mixture in some one 
part, are wise at this pomt; so some are good orators, 
others good artisans, according as the mixture is in the 


1 Reading kivovmevoy with Diels. 
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hands or in the tongue; and the same is true of the 
other powers. 

Theophr. de sens. 59; Dow. 516. And Empedokles 

says of colours that white is due to fire, and black to 

water. . 

Cie. De nat. deor. xii.; Dox. 5385. Empedokles, 
along with many other mistakes, makes his worst error 
in his conception of the gods. For the four beings of 
which he holds that all things consist, he considers 
divine ; but it is clear that these are born and die and 
are devoid of all sense. 

Hipp. Phil. 3; Dox. 558. And Empedokles, who 
lived later, said much concerning the nature of the 
divinities, how they live in great numbers beneath the 
earth and manage things there. He said that Love and 
Strife were the first principle of the all, and that the 
intelligent fire of the monad is god, and that all things 
are formed from fire and are resolved into fire; and the 
Stoies agree closely with his teaching, in that they ex- 
pect a general conflagration. And he believed most fully 
in transmigration, for he said: ‘For in truth I was 
born a boy and a maiden, and a plant and a bird, and 
a fish whose course lies in the sea.’ He said that all - 
souls went at death into all sorts of animals. 

Hipp. Phil. 4; Dox. 559. See Herakleitos, p. 64. 

Plut. Strom. 10; Dow. 582. Empedokles of Agri- 
gentum: The elements are four—fire, water, aether, 
earth. And the cause of these is Love and Strife. From 
the first mixture of the elements he says that the air was 
separated and poured around in a circle; and after the 
air the fire ran off, and not having any other place to go 
to, it ran up from under the ice that was around the air. 
And there are two hemispheres moving in a circle around 
the earth, the one of pure fire, the other of air and a 
little fire mixed, which he thinks is night. And motion 
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began as a result of the weight of the fire when it was 
collected. And the sun is not fire in its nature, but a 
reflection of fire, like that which takes place in water. 
And he says the moon consists of air that has been shut 
up by fire, for this becomes solid like hail ; and its light it 
gets from the sun. The ruling part is not in the head 
or in the breast, but in the blood ; wherefore in whatever 
part of the body the more of this is spread, in that part 
men excel. 

Epiph. adv. Haer, iii. 19; Dow. 591. Empedokles of 
Agrigentum, son of Meton, regarded fire and earth and 
water and air as the four first elements, and he said that 
enmity is the first of the elements. For, he says, they 
were separated at first, but now they are united into 
one, becoming loved by each other. So in his view the 
first principles and powers are two, Enmity and Love, 
of which the one tends to bring things together and the 
other to separate them. 


XI. 
ANAXAGORAS. 


Awaxacoras of Klazomenae, son of Hegesiboulos, was 
born in the seventieth Olympiad (500-497) and died 
in the first year of the eighty-eighth Olympiad (428), 
according to the chronicles of Apollodoros. It is said 
that he neglected his possessions in his pursuit of 
philosophy ; he began to teach philosophy in the archon- 
ship of Kallias at Athens (480). The fall of a meteoric 
stone at Aegos Potamoi (467 or 469) influenced pro- 
foundly his views of the heavenly bodies. Perikles 
brought him to Athens, and tradition says he remained 
there thirty years. His exile (434-432) was brought 
about by the enemies of Perikles, and he died at Lam- 
psakos. He wrote but one book, according to Diogenes, 
and the same authority says this was written in a 
pleasing and lofty style. 


Literature :—Schaubach, Anaz. Claz. Frag. Lips. 
1827 ; W. Schorn, Anaz. Claz. et Diog. Apoll. 
Frag. Bonn 1829; Panzerbieter, De frag. Anaz. 
ord. Meining. 1836; Fr. Breier, Die Philosophie 
des Anax. nach Arist. Berl. 1840. Cf. Diels, 
Hermes xiii. 4. 
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FRAGMENTS OF ANAXAGORAS. 


che , , a . 
1. opod xXpipata tdavta hy ameipa Kat TrAHOOS Kai 
/ x \ 5 \ 
CTLLKPOTNTA* Kal Yap TO OfLKpOY ATrELpoV HY. Kal TdvT@V 
e fal / > U 
o“od govTwv ovdev Evdndov Hv UTd opLKpOTNTOS* TdavTA 
\ vd \ See ee a 
yap anp Te Kat aiOnp Katetyev audhorepa ametpa Zovta: 
r \ / f fal 
TavTa yap péyloTa Eveotw év Tols cvptract Kal TAHOE 
Kal peye0er. 
\ \ OLE \ rt 
2. Kal yap anp Te Kal ai€ip atroxpivovta, ard Tod 
fo nr / 
TOANOD TOU TEpLeYOVTOS. Kal TO YE TEpLeXoV Kd7rELpoV 
éoTe TO TAHOOs. 
4 \ és > OA , \7 na o3f O08 
. Tplv dé arroKpLOfvat ... TavT@V Opod eovT@V OEE 
\ ow ey > i) / 2 , \ e , 
xpown evdnros jv ovdenla: amex@AvEe yap 7 cvpprecs 
TaVTOY YpHuUaTwv Tov TE dLtEepod Kal Tov Enpod Kal 
ToD Oeppyod Kal tod Wuypod Kai TOU AapTpod Kal Tov 
fal fol lol / 
Codepod Kal ys mors eveovons Kal oTEppatov aTre(pwv 
TAHGovs ovdsv 20LKOT@Y GAAHAOLS. OVSE Yap TOY AAV 
ovdsy EouKe TO ETEPOV TH ETEPM. 
/ x ef “! , \ a > ta) 
8. rovTwy S& ottws éyovtav, ypr Soxeiv éeveivar 
ToAAa Te Kal TavTola év Tact Tols ovyKpWopevols Kal 
oTéppata TavTav xpnuatov Kal idgas TavTolas EyovTa 
Kal ypovas Kal 1)0vas. 


Sources and Critical Notes. 


1. Simpl. Phys. 33 v 155, 26. (First clause 8 r 34, 20, and 37r 
172, 2.) 
84,20 and 172, 2 mavra xphuara. 155, 28. aD evdndov, Text 
from DE. 
2. Simpl. Phys. 33 v 155, 31. 
155, 31. aD 6 ahp re kal 6 aidhp, Text follows EF. 
4. Simpl. Phys. 83 v 156, 4. (8 r 34, 21 substitutes for the last 
line a paraphrase of Fr. 3.) 
34, 21 inserts taidra after dmoxpiOjva. 34, 24 xa) ris, Text from 
156, 7. 
3. Simpl. Phys. 8 r 84, 29. 383 vy 156, 2. 33 v 157, 9. (Cf. 
p. 34, 25 at end of Fr. 4.) 
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TRANSLATION. 


1. All things were together, infinite both in number 
and in smallness ; for the small also was infinite. And 
when they were all together, nothing was clear and dis- 
tinct because of their smallness; for air and aether com- 
prehended all things, both being infinite ; for these are 
present in everything, and are greatest both as to num- 


ber and as to greatness. 


2. For air and aether are separated from the sur- 
rounding mass; and the surrounding (mass) is infinite 


in quantity. 


4, But before these were separated, when all things 
were together, not even was any colour clear and distinct ; 
for the mixture of all things prevented it, the mixture 
of moist and dry, of the warm and the cold, and of the 
bright and the dark (since much earth was present), 
and of germs infinite in number, in no way like each 
other ; for none of the other things at all resembles the 
one the other. | 


3. And since these things are so, it is necessary to 
think that in all the objects that are compound there 
existed many things of all sorts, and germs of all objects, 
haying all sorts of forms and colours and tastes. 
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10. cat avOpwrovus te cuprayhvar Kal Ta adra ba 
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Wohels TUV@KNMEVaS Kal Epya KaTETKEVaTMEVA, HoTrEp 
by (s! a \ 2/ / an 
Tap nly, Kal HédLov TE adToioLW Eelvar Kal TEAjVNV Kal 
\ ON er Ie 9) \ \ a ? a s 
Ta adda, WoTrEep Tap’ Huiv, Kal THY yhv adbtoic. dvew 
f \ a a 
TOANA TE Kal TavTola, Ov Exelvor TA dvHLCTA TUVEVEY- 
, J \ V4 an nr 
Kamevol Els THY OlKNOW YXpoOVTal. TavTa pev ovY pot 
i \ n a 
AEhEKTAL TEpl THs aToKplaLos, 6TL OvK av Tap Hiv povoY 
atroxpiOein, ANNA Kal Addy. 
: 
11. oitw TovTwy TeptywpovvTwy Te Kal amoKpwo- 
, e \ / \ fel / X e \ 
pevov vTrd Bins te kal taxuThros. Binv b2 % TayuTHs 
Tol. % O& TayUTHSs avTav ovdevl ZovKe ypijmaTe THY 
fol a fal / 
TAXUTHTA TOV VOV ZovTaY YpnudTwv ev avOpwrroLs, Adda 
, 
TaVTWS TOAMATAATIOS TAYU EOTL. 
7, \ A / ’ \ ica 
14. rovtwy 83 ottw Sivakexpipévov ywwackey xpi), Ot 
, Oe > / 3 \ OX / > \ > ‘\ 
TayTa ovdev EXdoow zoTiy OvdE TAEIM. OV Yap avUTTOV 
TavTov TAElw Eival, GANA Tata toa Gel. 
5. év wavtl wavtos poipa evectw mAnY VOD, EcTW 
olot O& Kal vovs 2. 
\ \ ” \ cal / n Fiz) 
6. Ta pév GAXa TavTos poipay peTeyel, Vods 5é eoTLy 
” \ > \ \ ia > \ / > \ 
atreipov Kal abtoxparés Kal wéuixtac ovdevl ypnpaTi, aAda 
peovos avTos éd’ gavTod éotw. ei rp yap ed’ EavTod ip, 





10. Simpl. Phys. 8 r 35, 3. 383 v 157, 9 (continuing Fr. 3). 
Simpl. de coelo. 
157, 12. ovvnuuévas, Text from 35,4. 157, 13. fAwy . . . adrors 
éveivat. 35,7. EH tacovhiora, af’ ra dviora, Text from 157, 15. 
35, 8. (Tatra . . . HAAn) is omitted at 157, 16. 
11. Simpl. Phys. 8r 35, 14. 
35,16. DE xphmata. 17. DE voir. 


14, Simpl. Phys. 33 v 156, 10. 
DE ra rayra, Text from af’. 


5. Simpl. Phys. 35 r 164, 23. 

6. Simpl. Phys. 35 y 164, 24 7a wey. . . wéuserat odder!, and 33 r 156, 
13, beginning voids d€ éorw. Phys. 156, 13 cf. 67 v 301, 5, and 388 v 
176, 32 (371174, 16). Phys. 156, 19 cf. 38 v 176, 34. Phys. 156, 24 
cf. 35 v 165, 31 and 87 r 174, 7. Phys. 157, 2 cf. 37 yr 175, 11 and 38 
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10. And men were constituted, and the other animals, 
as many as have life. And the men have inhabited 
cities and works constructed as among us, and they have 
sun and moon and other things as among us; and the 
earth brings forth for them many things of all sorts, 
of which they carry the most serviceable into the house 
and use them. These things then I have said concerning 
the separation, that not only among us would the 
separation take place, but elsewhere too. 


11. So these things rotate and are separated by force 
and swiftness. And the swiftness produces force; and 
their swiftness is in no way like the swiftness of the 
things now existing among men, but it is certainly many 
times as swift. 


14. When they are thus distinguished, it is necessary 
to recognise that they all become no fewer and no more. 
For it is impossible that more than all should exist, but 
all are always equal. 


5. Inall things there is a portion of everything except 
mind ; and there are things in which there is mind also. 


s 


6. Other things include a portion of everything, but 
mind is infinite and self-powerful and mixed with no- 
thing, but it exists alone itself by itself. For if it were 
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> / BI / ” lal x ig / lA 

eine TEW SAERETD ANNW, METELYEV AV ATTAVTOV KPNLATOV, 
> / > \ s\ X lal cl 

ei éugusxtd Tew. ev TavTl yap TavTos motpa Evert, WaTTEP 

2 . LA Q J AN ne A > \ SS 

éy Tols mpodUev pou NENEKTAL, Kal av EXK@NVEV AUTOV TA 

f of \ / lal 

cuppEemiypéva, BOTE pNdevos xpyparos KpaTeiv opoiws ws 
2S f Uj fal 

xal povov zovta ép’ gavTod. %ot yap NeTTOTATOV TE 
/ / \ 

TavTov xpnuatov Kal KabapwraTov Kal yVOENV YE TEPL 

\ lal v \ ei 

ravros Tacav layer Kal ioyver péyioTor, Kal boa ye Yruxny 

»” \ / A 4 / a lal r 

Byer kal pelSo Kal éhacow, TavT@Y vovs KpaTél. Kal THS 

y fol / r ty 
TEpLywpiyalos Ths cupmdans voids ExpaTncE?, @OTE TEPL- 
fol \ | , \ Lat \ lal fa 
Yophoat THY apynV. Kal TPOTOv amo TOD cHLKPOv npEaTo 
qepiywpeiv, ere 58 mAélov repixwpel, Kal TEPLY@PNTEL 
\ AN / 
ear) mAgov. Kal TH cUMpLoyopeva Te Kal aToKpWopeva Kal 
/ / f fal 4 al » 

Siaxpwopeva, TATA EyV@ VOUS. Kai Omrola Eweddev EoE- 

. c ra 2 4 a tal 

cba Kab oroia Hv, Kal doa viv bor Kal orroia EoTat, 
/ / na 

advra Siexdcpnoe vods, Kal THY TEpLx@pnow TavTHY Hv 

r » c 

yoV TEplywpéeeL Td TE doTpa Kal oO HOS Kal ) TEAVN Kal 

c / 

6 anp Kal 6 ai€yp of amoxKpwopevol. 08 mEpty@pnaots 

aitn éroincev amoxpivecOa. Kal amoKpWweTat amo TE 
rn . fa) \ : nr lo 

Tod apaLov TO TUKVOY kai dd Tod Wuypod TO Oeppov Kai 

> \ fa) nr \ \ \ > \ lal la) \ / 

amo Tod Copepov TO NapiTTpov Kat aTrO TOU Svepod To Enpov. 

poipau o& modal TOANGY eict. TavTatact Sz ovdev 

dtroxpivetas ove OvaxplveTau Erepov amo TOD ETEpoU THY 
nr lol XN lal ef / > \ € / \ oS: / 
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vy 176, 24. Phys. 157, 3 ef. 35 v 165, 14. Phys. 157, 4 cf. 35 v 
165, 3. 
156, 15. 176, 34 én éwvrod: D BAAG Téw, H GAAG Téws, FH GAN’, Text 
froma. 156,16. DEF peretxe per, Text from a. 156, 17. 
Refers to Fr. 5. aHF' avexdavev, Text from D. 156,20. toxe:. 
177, 1 xe. 156, 21. aDF omit «al before Soa, Text from 4 
and 177, 2. 177, 2 7a pel(w kal Ta éAdoow. 156, 22. HD 
is meptxwphoews, Text from aD?F. 177, 3 omits &ore—ent 
mAéov. 156, 23. H omits Tov before gucpod. al! wepixwpioa, 
Text from DH. 156, 26. 165, 33 kal dréoa vov éort Kal 
Zorat, 177, 5. dooa viv wi tort. 167, 3. 165, 15. After Suoov 
oddev) the words érépp amelpwy bvrwv should probably be 
ascribed to Simpl. 157, 4. DE ada’ Sto, F tdAdw 7a: F 1a 
adeiora (also 165, 3), Text from aDE. 
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not by itself, but were mixed with anything else, it would 
-include parts of all things, if it were mixed with any- 
thing ; for a portion of everything exists in everything, 
as has been said by me before, and things mingled with it 
would prevent it from having power over anything in the 
same way that it does now that it is alone by itself. For 
it is the most rarefied of all things and the purest, and it 
has all knowledge in regard to everything and the greatest 
power ; over all that has life, both greater and less, mind 
rules. And mind ruled the rotation of the whole, so that 
it set it in rotation in the beginning. First it began the 
rotation from a small beginning, then more and more 
was included in the motion, and yet more will be 
included. Both the mixed and the separated and distinct, 
all things mind recognised. And whatever things were 
to be, and whatever things were, as many as are now, 
and whatever things shall be, all these mind arranged 
in order; and it arranged that rotation, according to 
which now rotate stars and sun and moon and air and 
aether, now that they are separated. Rotation itself 
caused the separation, and the dense is separated from 
the rare, the warm from the cold, the bright from the 
dark, the dry from the moist. And there are many 
portions of many things. Nothing is absolutely separated 
nor distinct, one thing from another, except mind. All 
mind is of like character, both the greater and the 


smaller. But nothing different is like anything else, but 
R 
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Erepov 0&8 ovdev éoriv Spotoy ovdévt, GAN Oro TEioTa EvL, 
Tabta évondornta bv ExacTov éoTL Kal Hy. 

7. cal érel HpEato 6 vods Kiveiv, ATO TOD KWoUpEVOU 
mavros amexpiveTo, Kal bcov éxivncev 0 vods, Tay TOTO 
SvexplOn. Kwovpévov 6& Kal Siaxpivopévav 7 Tspixo- 
pynois TONG paAXov érrole Svaxpiver Oar. 

8. TO pev muKvov Kal Siepov Kat Wuypov Kal TO 
Lopepdv evOdd_ cuveywpnoev Ev0a viv <1 yh>* TO oe 
dpavov kab To Ozppov Kal Tro Enpov <Kal TO Aapmpov> 
éEeywpnoev eis TO Tpdcw TOV aiépos. 

9. amd TouTéwy aTroKpWwopévev cupmHyvUTaL Yt ek 
piv yap Tov vehehav Howp amoxpivetat, 2x d TOD YSaTos 
yj, 8x O& THS ys ALOoe cupmHyvuVTaL LTO TOD ~puxpod, 
odrou 8: éxywpéovot waddov Tod datos. 

12. 6 88 vods, ds del Tote, Kapta Kal viv goTw, wa 
Kal Ta adda TavTa, év TO TOARS TeplexovTe Kal ev Tots 
arroxpiOeiar kal év Tols aTroKpwopevots. 

13. od Keyoprotar GAAHA@Y TA ev TO Evi KOT MD ovo 
amokéxomtar TedéKer oUTE TO Oeppov amo Tov wpuxpod 
ore TO Wuxpov aro Tod Oeppod. 

15. obte yap TOD cpuKpod gore TO ye EAdXLoTOV, ANN’ 
Zraccov adel. Td yap gov ovK Zot TO pr OvK ElvaL. 





7. Simpl. Phys. 66 r; 300, 31. 33. DE kal, af’ omit. 

8. Simpl. Phys. 881; 179, 3. Cf. Dow. 562, 3. 

4. 179, 4 Diels would supply 7d before diepdy and yuxpdy. 5. From 
Dow. 562 add h yi. . . Td Aaumpov. 

9. Simpl. Phys. 38 r 179, 8. In part 33 r 155,21. Cf. 106 v 460, 
13-14. 155,22. Al@o oUMmhyvuvTat. 

12. Simpl. Phys. 33 r 157, 7. Simpl. boa orl te, corr. Diels : roAAGd 
mepiéxovti, corr. Diels ; ef. p. 155, 31; mpooxpibeior . . . amrokpionévois, 
corr. Diels ; cf. 156, 28. 

13. Simpl. Phys. 87 r 175, 12 beginning with ovdé. To medéxet, 38 v 
176, 29. 

15. Simpl. Phys. 35 vy 164,17. Cf. 35 r 166, 15. 

164, 17. MS. 7d pf, Zeller, Phil. Gr. i, 884 n. 3 troup. After 
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in whatever object there are the most, each single object 
is and was most distinctly these things.! 

7. And when mind began to set things in motion, 
there was separation from everything that was in motion, 
and however much mind set in motion, all this was 
made distinct. The rotation of the things that were 
moved and made distinct caused them to be yet more 
distinct. 

8. The dense, the moist, the cold, the dark, collected 
there where now is the earth; the rare, the warm, the 
dry, the bright, departed toward the farther part of the 
aether. 

9. Earth is condensed out of these things that are 
separated. For water is separated from the clouds, and 
earth from the water; and from the earth stones are 
condensed by cold; and these are separated farther 
from water.? 

12. But mind, as it always has been, especially now 
also is where all other things are, in the surrounding 
mass, and in the things that were separated, and in the 
things that are being separated. 

13. Things in the one universe are not divided from 
each other, nor yet are they cut off with an axe, neither 
hot from cold, nor cold from hot. 

15. For neither is there a least of what is small, but 
there is always a less. For being is not non-being. 


’ Le. things are called after the element or elements (homoeomeries) 
which predominate in their make-up. 
* Cf. Herakleitos, Fr. 68, 
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GANA Kal TOD peyadov ae eats peltov. Kal icov éotl TO 
oMLKP@® TAHOos, mpos EavTo OF ExacTOV éoTL Kal péya Kal 
o MLiKpov. 

16. Kat dre 68 ioat potpai ice TOD Te MEeyddoU Kal TOD 
optKpod TAHO0s, Kal OUTwS av Ein gv TaVTL TavTa. ovbdE 
Xopis toTw eivalt, GNA TavTa TavTOs potpay peETeyeL. 
bTE TOVAAYLOTOV fun) EOTLW ‘elvat, ov« dv Svvaito x O@pl- 
cOvat, ov av ed’ Eavtod yevécOau* aN STrwoTEep apynv 
elvat Kal voV, TaVTa Omod. év Tact dé TOANA EvEoTL, Kal 
TOV aToKpiwomévmy toa TAHOos ev Tois peiloot Te Kal 
e\doooot. 

17. 70 58 yiverOar Kai dmrodAvabar odK opOds vopi- 
fovow of “EXAnves: oddév yap yphua yiveTar ovd= aTrOA- 
AUTaL, GAN aro evTOY YPnUaToOV ouUppioyeTal Te Kal 
dvaxpivetar. Kat ows av dp0as Kanolev TO TE yiver Oat 
cupployerbar kal TO arddAdvaOaL Siaxpiver Oar. 

(18.) was yap av 2x wn Tpryos yiwowto OpiE Kai capé 
2k 1) TAPKOS ; : 





elvat Schorn inserts o¥re Td wéyiorov, comparing previous line 
and 166, 16. 


16. Simpl. Phys. 35 v 164, 24. 
17. Simpl. Phys. 34 v 163, 20. 
18. Schol.in Gregor. Naz. Migne 36, 911. (Cf. Hermes xiii. 4, Diels.) 
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But there is always a greater than what is great. And 
it is equal to the small in number; but with reference 
to itself each thing is both small and great. 

16. And since the portions of the great and the 
small are equal in number, thus also all things would 
be in everything. Nor yet is it possible for them to 
exist apart, but all things include a portion of every- 
thing. Since it is not possible for the least to exist, 
nothing could be separated, nor yet could it come into 
being of itself, but as they were in the beginning so they 
are now, all things together. And there are many 
things in all things, and of those that are separated 
there are things equal in number in the greater and 
the lesser. 

17. The Greeks do not rightly use the terms ‘ coming 
into being’ and ‘perishing.’ For nothing comes into 
being nor yet does anything perish, but there is mixture 
and separation of things that are. So they would do right 
in calling the coming into being ‘ mixture,’ and the 
perishing ‘ separation.’ 

(18.) For how could hair com: from what is not 
hair? Or flesh from what is not flesh ? 


PASSAGES FROM PLATO REFERRING To ANAXAGORAS. 


Apol. 26 p. He asserts that I say the sun is a stone 
and the moon is earth. Do you think of accusing 
Anaxagoras, Meletos, and have you so low an opinion of 
these men and think them so unskilled in letters as not 
to know that the books of Anaxagoras of Klazomenae 
are full of these doctrines? And forsooth the young 
men are learning these matters from me, which some- 
times they can buy from the orchestra for a drachma at 
the most, and laugh at Sokrates if he pretends that they 
are his—particularly seeing they are so strange. 
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Phaedo 72.c. And if all things were composite and 
were not separated, speedily the statement of Anaxa- 
goras would become true, ‘ All things were together.’ 

97 c. I heard a man reading from a book of one 
Anaxagoras (he said), to the effect that it is mind which. 
arranges all things and is the cause of all things. 

98 B. Reading the book, I see that the man does 
not make any use of mind, nor does he assign any causes 
for the arrangement of things, but he treats air and 
aether and water as causes, and many other strange 
things. 

Lysis 214 8. The writings of the wisest men say . 
that it is necessary for the like always to be loved by 
the unlike. 

Hipp. Mai. 283 4. They say you had an experience 
opposite to that of Anaxagoras; for though he inherited 
much property he lost it all by his carelessness ; so he 
practised a senseless wisdom. 

Kratyl. 400 4. And do you not believe Anaxagoras 
that the nature of all other things is mind, and that 
it is soul which arranges and controls them ? (ef. Phaedo 
(2ROE 

409 a. It looks as though the opinion Anaxagoras 
recently expressed was a more ancient matter, that the 
moon has its light from the sun. 

413 c. Anaxagoras is right in saying that this is 
mind, for he says that mind exercising absolute power 
and mingled with nothing disposes all things, running 
through all. 

Rival. 182 4. But the youths seemed to be quarrel- 
ling about Anaxagoras or Oenopedos, for they were 
evidently drawing circles and imitating certain inclina- 
tions by the slope of their hands with great earnestness. 

Phil. 28c. All the wise men agree that mind is king 
of heaven and earth for us. 
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30 p. Some long ago declared that always mind 
rules the all. 

Legg. 967 8. And some had the daring to conjecture 
this very thing, saying that it is mind which disposes 
all things in the heavens. And the same men again, 
being in error as to the nature of soul, in that it is 
older than bodies, while they regarded it as younger, to 
puf it in a word, turned all things upside down, and 
themselves most of all. For indeed all things before 
their eyes—the things moving in the heavens—appeared 
to them to be full of stones and earth and many other 
soulless bodies, which dispose the causes of all the 
universe. 

Phaedr. 270 4. All the arts that are great require 
subtlety and the higher kind of philosophy of nature ; 
so such loftiness and complete effectiveness seem to come 
from this source. This Perikles acquired ‘in addition to 
being a man of genius; for as the result, I think, of his 
acquaintance with such a man as Anaxagoras he became 
imbued with high philosophy, and arrived at the nature 
of intelligence [vods] and its opposite, concerning which 
Anaxagoras often discoursed, so that he brought to the 
art of speaking what was advantageous to him. 


PassaGEs IN ARISTOTLE REFERRING TO ANAXAGORAS. 


Phys. i. 4; 187a 20. And others say that the oppo- 
sites existing in the one are separated out of it, as 
Anaximandros says, and as many as say that things are 
one and many, as Empedokles and Anaxagoras; for 
these separate other things out of the mixture. . . And 
Anaxagoras seems to have thought (the elements) in- 
finite because he assumed the common opinion of the 
physicists to be true, that nothing arises out of non- 
being; for this is why they say, as they do, that al 
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things were together, and he established the fact that 
such ‘ arising’ was change of form. 

Phys.i. 4; 187 2 3§. They thought that (what arose) 
arose necessarily out of things that are and their attri- 
butes, and, because the masses were so small, out of 
what we cannot perceive. Wherefore they say that 
everything was mixed in everything because they aw 
everything arising out of everything; and different 
things appeared and were called different from each 
other according to what is present in greater number 
in the mixture of the infinites; for the whole is not 
purely white or black or sweet or flesh or bone, but the 
nature of the thing seems to be that of which it has 
the most. 

Phys. iii. 4; 208219. And as many as make the 
elements infinite, as Anaxagoras and Demokritos, the 
former out of homoeomeries. . . . 

Phys. iii. 5; 205b1. Anaxagoras speaks strangely 
about the permanence of the infinite; for he says that 
the infinite itself establishes itself—that is, it is in itself; 
for nothing else surrounds it, so that wherever anything 
may be, it is there in virtue of its origin. 

Phys. iv. 6 ; 218 a 22. Some who try to show that the 
void does not exist, do not prove this of what men are 
wont to call a void, but they make the mistake Anaxa- 
goras did and those who attempted to prove it after this 
manner. For they show that air is something, blowing 
skins up tight, and showing how strong air is, and shut- 
ting it up in clepsydrae. 

Phys. viii. 1; 250b24. For Anaxagoras says that 
when all things were together and had been at rest for 
an infinite time, mind introduced motion and caused 
separation.' 

Phys. viii. 5; 256 b 24. So Anaxagoras is right in 

1 Of. 265 b 22. 
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saying that mind is not affected by other things and is 
unmixed, since he makes it the first principle of motion. 
For thus only, being unmoved, it might move, and being 
unmixed, it might rule.’ 

De caelo i. 8; 270 b 24. Anaxagoras does not use 
this word [ai@/jp] rightly, for he uses the word aether 
instead of fire. 

De caclo iii. 2; 801812. Anaxagoras starts to con- 
struct the universe out of non-moying bodies. 

De caelo iii. 8; 802 a 81. Anaxagoras says the oppo- 
site to Empedokles, for he calls the homoeomeries ele- 
ments (I mean such as flesh and bone and each of those 
things), and air and fire he calls mixtures of these and of 
all the other ‘seeds ;’ for each of these things is made of 
the invisible homoeomeries all heaped together. Where- 
fore all things arise out of these things; for he calls fire 
and aether the same. And since there is a peculiar 
motion of every material body, and some motions are 
simple and some complex, and the complex motions are 
those of complex bodies and the simple motions of simple 
bodies, it is evident that there will be simple bodies. For 
there are also simple motions. So it is evident what 
elements are, and why they are. 

De caelo iv. 2; 809 a 20. Some of those who deny 
that there is a void say nothing definite concerning 
lightness and weight, for instance Anaxagoras and 
Empedokles. 

Gen. corr.i.1; 814a11. Others assert that matter 
is more than one, as Empedokles and Leukippos and 
Anaxagoras, but there is a difference between these. 
And Anaxagoras even ignores his own word, for he. 
says that he has shown genesis and destruction to be 
the same as change, but like the others, he says there 
are many elements. ... Anaxagoras et al. say there 

~ 1Cf, Met. 989 b 15. 
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are an infinite number of elements. For he regards the 
homoeomeries as elements, such as bone and flesh and 
marrow, and other things of which the part (uépos) has 
the same name as the whole. 

De anima 1.2; 404 a 25. In like manner Anaxa- 
goras says that soul is the moving power, and if any 
one else has said that mind moved the all, no one said 
it absolutely as did Demokritos. 

De anima i. 2; 404 b 1. Anaxagoras speaks less 
clearly about these things; for many times he rightly 
and truly says that mind is the cause, while at other 
times he says itis soul; for (he says) it is in all animals, 
both great and small, both honoured and dishonoured. 
But it is not apparent that what is intelligently called 
mind is present in all animals alike, nor even in all 
men. 

De anima i. 2; 40518. Anaxagoras seems to say 
that soul and mind are different, as we said before, but 
he treats both as one in nature, except that he regards 
mind especially as the first principle of all things; for 
he says that this alone of all things is simple and un- 
mixed and pure. And he assigns both to the same 
first principle, both knowledge and motion, saying that 
mind moves the all.! 

De anima i. 19; 405b19. Anaxagoras alone says 
that mind does not suffer change, and has nothing in 
common with any of the other things. 

De anima iii. 4; 429a18. It is necessary then that 
it be unmixed since it knows [voe?] all things, as Anaxa- 
goras says, in order that it may rule, that is, that it may 
know [yvepifn]. 

De part. anim. iv. 10; 68747. Anaxagoras says 
that man is the most intelligent of animals because he 
has hands. 

1 Cf. iii, 4; 429b 24. 
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De plant.i.; 815a16. Anaxagoras said that plants 
are animals and feel pleasure and pain, inferring this 
because they shed their leaves and let them grow again. 

De plant. i.; 816b 26. Anaxagoras said that plants 
haye these (motion and sensation) and breathing. 

De plant. i.; 817 a 26. Anaxagoras said that their 
moisture is from the earth, and on this account he said 
to Lechineos that the earth is mother of plants, and the 
sun father. 

De X. Z. G. ii. ; 976 b 20. Anaxagoras busying him- 
self on this point, was satisfied with saying that the void 
does not exist, nevertheless he says beings move, though 
there is no void. 

Meta. i. 8; 984a11. Anaxagoras of Klazomenae, 
who preceded him (Empedokles) in point of age and 
followed him in his works, says that the first principles 
are infinite in number ; for nearly all things being made 
up of like parts (homoeomeries), as for instance fire and 
water, he says arise and perish only by composition and 
separation, and there is no other arising and perishing, 
but they abide eternal. 

Meta.i. 3; 984b8. Besides these and similar causes, 
inasmuch as they are not such as to generate the nature 
of things, they (again compelled, as we said, by the truth 
itself) sought the first principle which lay nearest. For 
perhaps neither fire nor earth nor any other such thing 
should fittingly be or be thought a cause why some things 
exist and others arise; nor is it well to assign any such 
matter to its voluntary motion or to chance. Moreover 
one who said that as mind exists in animals, so it 
exists in nature as the cause of the universe and of all 
order, appeared as a sober man in contrast with those 
before who spoke rashly. 

Meta. i.4; 985418. Anaxagoras uses mind asa de- 
vice by which to construct the universe, and when he is 
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at a loss for the cause why anything necessarily is, then 
he drags this in, but in other cases he assigns any other 
cause rather than mind for what comes into being. 
Meta. i. 8; 989a30. And if any one were to assume 
that Anaxagoras said the elements were two, he certainly 
would assume it according to a principle which that one 
did not describe distinctly ; nevertheless he would follow 
along a necessary path those who guided him. For 
though it is strange particularly that he said all things 
had been mixed together at first, and that they must 
first have existed unmixed because they came together, 
and because chance had not in its nature to be mingled 
with chance; and in addition to this it is strange that he 
should separate qualities and accidental characteristics 
from essences (for there is mixture and separation of 
these), nevertheless if any one should follow him and try 
to put together what he wanted to say, perhaps he would 
seem to speak in a very novel manner. For when nothing 
was separated, clearly it was not possible to say anything 
true of that essence, I mean to say that anything was 
white or black or grey or any other colour, but every- 
thing was necessarily colourless ; for it might have any 
of these colours. In like manner it is tasteless, nor 
according to the same line of argument could it 
have any other of the like qualities; for it could not 
have any quality, or quantity, or anything. For then 
one of what are sometimes called forms would exist for 
it, and this is impossible when all things are mixed 
together; for it would have been already separated, 
and he says that all things are mixed together except 
mind, and this alone is unmixed and pure. It results 
from these views that he says the first principles are unity 
(for this is simple and unmixed), and what is different 
from unity, such as we suppose the undefined to be 
before it was defined and partook of any form. So he 
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does not speak rightly or clearly, still he means some- 
thing like those who spoke later and with greater 
clearness. 

Meta. iii. 5; 1009b25. And he called to mind the 
saying of Anaxagoras that just such things as men 
assume will be real for them. 

Meta. iii. 7; 1012226. The thought of Anaxagoras 
. . . that some things exist between contradictory propo- 
sitions, so that all things are false; for when they are 
mixed together, the mixture is neither good nor not- 
good, so that there is nothing true to be said.’ 

Meta. x. 6; 1068b25. According to the position of 
Herakleitos, or of Anaxagoras, it is not possible to speak 
the truth. 

Ethic. vi.5; 1141b38. Wherefore they say that Thales 
and Anaxagoras and such wise men are lacking in intelli- 
gence, when they see them ignorant in things that are 
for their own advantage, and they say they know things 
extraordinary and wonderful and dreadful and divine, 
but these are of no use, because they do not seek human 
good. 

Ethic. x. 9; 1179 218. And Anaxagoras did not 
seem to regard the rich man nor yet the powerful man 
as the happy one when he said he would not be sur- 
prised if any one appeared strange to the many ; for 
these judge by what is outside, for that is all they can 
see. 


PASSAGES IN THE DoXoOGRAPHISTS REFERRING TO 
ANAXAGORAS. 


Aet. Plac. i.3; Doz. 279. Anaxagoras of Klazo- 
menae declared that homoeomeries are the first prin- 
ciples of things. For he thought it most difficult to 

1Cf. iv. 4; 1007 b 25, 
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understand how anything should arise out of not-being, 
or perish into not-being. Certainly we take simple food 
of one kind, such as the bread of Demeter, and we drink 
water ; and from this nourishment there are nurtured 
hair, veins, arteries, sinews, bones, and the other 
parts. Since these arise we must acknowledge that 
in the nourishment that is taken are present all 
realities, and from them everything will grow. And 
in that nourishment there are parts productive of 
blood and of sinews and bones and the rest; these 
are the parts that may be discovered by contempla- 
tion. For it is not necessary to perceive everything 
by sense, how that bread and water give rise to these 
things, but the parts may be discovered in them by 
contemplation. From the fact that parts exist in the 
nourishment like the things that are generated, he called 
them homoeomeries, and declared that they are the first 
principles of things; and he called the homoeomeries 
matter, but the active cause that arranges all things is 
mind. And he began thus: All things were together 
and mind arranged and disposed them. So we must 
assert that he associated an artificer with matter. 
i.7; 299. Anaxagoras says that bodies are established 
according to first principles, and the mind of God 
arranged them and caused the generations of all things. 
i. 7; 802. The mind that made the universe is God. 
i, 14; 312. Anaxagoras: The homoeomeries are of many 
shapes. 1.17; 315. Anaxagoras and Demokritos: The 
elements are mixed by juxtaposition. i. 24; 320. (See 
p-. 241. i. 29; 326.) Anaxagoras and the Stoics: Cause 
is not evident to human reason ; for some things happen 
by necessity, and others by fate, and others by purpose, 
and others by chance, and others of their own accord. 
i. 80; 826. Anaxagoras: Origination is at the same 
time composition and separation, that is, genesis and 
destruction. 
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Act. Plac. ii. 1; 827. The universe is one. 1.4 ; 331. 
The universe is perishable. i. 8; 387. Diogenes and 
Anaxagoras: After the universe arose and the animals 
were brought forth out of the earth, it tipped somehow 
of its own accord towards its south part, perhaps inten- 
tionally, in order that some parts of the universe might 
be inhabited and others uninhabited according as they 
are cold, or hot, or temperate. ii.13; 341. Anaxagoras: 
The surrounding aether is of a fiery nature, and 
catching up stones from the earth by the power of its 
rotation and setting them on fire it has made them into 
stars. ii.16; 845. Anaxagoras et al.: All the stars move 
from east to west. ii. 21; 851. Anaxagoras: The sun 
is many times as large as the Peloponnesos. ii. 28 ; 
352. Anaxagoras: The solstices are due to a repulsion 
of the air towards the south, for the sun compressed it 
and by condensation made it strong. 1.25; 356. Anaxa- 
goras and Demokritos: The moon is a fiery solid body 
having in itself plains and mountains and valleys. 
i. 29; 860. Anaxagoras, as Theophrastos says, at- 
tributed eclipses to bodies below the moon which 
sometimes come in front of it.’ ii. 80; 3861. Anaxa- 
goras says that the unevenness of the composition (the 
surface of the moon) is due to the mixture of earthy 
matter with cold, since the moon has some high places 
and some low hollows. And the dark stuff is mingled 
with the fiery, the result of which is the shadowy appear- 
ance; whence it is called a false-shining star. 

Aet. Plac. iii. 1; 365. Anaxagoras: The shadow of 
the earth falls along this part of the heaven (the milky 
way), when the sun is beneath the earth and does not 
shed light on all things. iii. 2; 366. Anaxagoras and 
Demokritos: (Comets ete.) are due to the conjunction of 
two or more stars, and the combination of their rays. 367. 

1 Cf. Theophr. Phys. op. Frag. 19; Dow. 493. 
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The so-called shooting stars come darting down from the 
aether like sparks, and so they are immediately ex- 
tinguished, iii.3; 368. Anaxagoras: When the hot falls 
on the cold (that is, aether on air), it produces thunder 
by the noise it makes, and lightning by the colour on the 
black of the cloud, and the thunderbolt by the mass and 
amount of the light, and the typhoon by the more material 
fire, and the fiery whirlwind by the fire mixed with cloud. 
iii. 4; 871. Anaxagoras: Clouds and snow are formed 
in somewhat the same manner; and hail is formed 
when, already cooled by its descent earthwards, it is thrust 
forth from frozen clouds; and it is made round. iu. 5; 
373. Anaxagoras: (The rainbow) is a reflection of the 
sun’s brightness from thick cloud, and it is always set op- 
posite the star which gives rise to the reflection. And in 
a similar way he accounts for the so-called parhelia, which 
take place along the Pontos. ii.15;879. Anaxagoras: 
(Earthquakes take place) when the air falls on the thick- 
ness of the earth’s surface in a sheltered place, and i 
shakes the surrounding medium and makes it tremble, 
because it is unable to effect a separation. ili. 16; 381. 
Anaxagoras: When the moisture which was at first 
gathered in pools was burned all around by the revolution 
of the sun, and the fresh water was evaporated into 
saltness and bitterness, the rest (of the sea) remained. 
Aet. Plac. iv. 1; 885. Anaxagoras: The Nile comes 
from the snow in Ethiopia which melts in summer and 
freezes in winter. iv. 8; 887. Anaxagoras et al.: The 
soul is of the nature of air. iv. 5,392. The intelligence 
is gathered in the breast. The soul is imperishable. 
iv. 9; 396. Anaxagoras et al.: Sensations are decep- 
tive. 897. Sensations arise part by part according to 
the symmetry of the pores, each particular object of 
sense corresponding to a particular sense (organ). 
iv. 19; 409. Anaxagoras : Sound arises when wind falls 
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on solid air, and by the return of the blow which is 
dealt to the ear; so that what is called an echo takes 
place. , 

Aet. Plac. v. 7; 420. Anaxagoras, Parmenides: 
Males are conceived when seed from the right side enters 
the right side of the womb, or seed from the left side 
the left side of the womb ; but if its course ig changed 
females are born. vy. 19; 480. As Anaxagoras and 
Euripides say: Nothing of what is born dies, but one 
thing separated from one part and added to another 
produces different forms. y. 20; 439. Anaxagoras : 
All animals have reason that shows itself in activity, 
but they do not have a sort of intelligence that re- 
ceives impressions, which may be called the interpreter 
of intelligence. y. 25; 487. Anaxagoras: Sleep is due 
to a weariness of the body’s energy; for it is an ex- 
perience of the body, not of the soul; and death is the 
separation of the soul from the body. 

Theophr. Phys. opin. Fr. 4; Dox. 479. Theophrastos 
says that the teaching of Anaxagoras is much like that 
of Anaximandros ; for Anaxagoras says that in the sepa- 
ration of the infinite, things that are akin come together, 
and whatever gold there is in the all becomes gold, and 
whatever earth becomes earth, and in like manner each 
of the other things, not as though they came into being, 
but as though they were existing before. And Anaxa- 
goras postulated intelligence (vodv) as the cause of mo- 
tion and of coming into being, and when this caused 
separation worlds were produced and other objects 
sprang forth. He might seem, he Says, to make the 
material causes of things taking place thus infinite, 
but the cause of motion and of coming into being 
one. But if one were to assume that the mixture of 
all things were one nature undefined in form and in 
amount, which he seems to mean, it follows that he 
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speaks of two first principles, the nature of the infinite 
and intelligence, so that he appears to treat all the 
material elements in much the same manner as Anaxi- 
mandros. 

Phys. op. Fr.19; Dox. 498. See Aet. ii. 29; Dow. 
360, translated above, p. 255. 

Phys. opin. Fr. 283 ; Dow. 495. And the third opinion 
about the sea is that the water which filters and strains 
through the earth becomes salt because the earth has 
such flavours in it; and they point out as a proof of this 
that salt and saltpetre are dug up out of the earth, 
and there are bitter flavours at many places in the 
earth. Anaxagoras and Metrodoros came to be of this 
opinion. 

Theophr. de sens. 27; Dox. 507. Anaxagoras held 
that sensation takes place by opposite qualities ; for like 
is not affected by like. And he attempts to enumerate 
things one by one. For seeing is a reflection in the pupil, 
and objects are not reflected in the like, but in the oppo- 
site. And for many creatures there is a difference of 
colour in the daytime, and for others at night, so that 
at that time they are sharpsighted. But in general the 
night is more of the same colour as the eyes. And the 
reflection takes place in the daytime, since light is the 
cause of reflection; but that colour which prevails the 
more is reflected in its opposite. In the same manner 
both touch and taste discern ; for whatis equally warm or 
equally cold does not produce warm or cold when it ap- 
proaches its like, nor yet do men recognise sweet or 
bitter by these qualities in themselves, but they perceive 
the cold by the warm, the drinkable water by the salt, 
the sweet by the bitter, according as each quality is 
absent ; for all things are existing in us. So also smell 
and hearing take place, the one in connection with 
breathing, the other by the penetration of sound into 
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the brain; for the surrounding bone against which the 
sound strikes is hollow. And every sensation is attended 
with pain, which would seem to follow from the funda- 
mental thesis; for every unlike thing by touching pro- 
duces distress. And this is evident both in the duration 
and in the excessive intensity of the sensations. For 
both bright colours and very loud sounds occasion 
pain, and men are not able to bear them for any long 
time. And the larger animals have the more acute 
sensations, for sensation is simply a matter of size. For 
animals that have large, pure, and bright eyes see large 
things afar off, but of those that have small eyes the 
opposite is true. And the same holds true of hearing. 
For large ears hear large sounds afar off, smaller ones 
escape their notice, and small ears hear small sounds 
near at hand. And the same is true of smell; for the 
thin air has the stronger odour, since warm and rarefied 
air has an odour. And when a large animal breathes, it 
draws in the thick with the rarefied, but the small animal 
only the rarefied, so that large animals have a better 
sense of smell. For an odour near at hand is stronger 
than one far off, because that is thicker, and what is 
scattered is weakened. It comes about to this, large 
animals do not perceive the thin air, and small animals 
do not perceive the thick air. 

Cie. de Nat. Deor. i. 11; Dow. 582. Whence Anaxa- 
goras, who was a pupil of Anaximenes, first taught that 
the separation and character of all things were deter- 
mined and arranged by the power and reason of infinite 
mind; but in this he fails to see that no motion can be 
connected with and contiguous to infinite sensation, and 
that no sensation at all can exist, by which nature as a 
whole can feel a shock. Wherefore if he meant that 
mind is as it were some sort of living being, there will 
be something inside of it from which that living being 

s 2 
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is determined. But what could be inside of mind? So 
the living being would be joined with an external body. 
But since this is not satisfactory, and mind is ‘open 
and simple,’ joined with nothing by means of which 
it can feel, he seems to go beyond the scope of our 
intelligence. 

Hipp. Phil. 8; Dox. 561. After him came Anaxa- 
goras of Klazomenae, son of Hegesiboulos. He said 
that the first principle of the all is mind and matter, 
mind the active first principle, and matter the passive. 
For when all things were together, mind entered and 
disposed them. ‘The material first principles are infinite, 
and the smaller ones of these he calls infinite. And all 
things partake of motion when they are moved by mind 
and like things come together. And objects in the 
heavens have been ordered by their circular motion. 
The dense and the moist and the dark and the cold and 
all heavy things come together into the midst, and the 
earth consists of these when they are solidified; but the 
opposite to these, the warm, the bright, the dry, and the 
light move out beyond the aether. ‘Ihe earth is flat in 
form, and keeps its place in the heavens because of its 
size and because there is no yoid; and on this account 
the air by its strength holds up the earth, which rides 
on the air. And the sea arose from the moisture on 
the earth, both of the waters which have fallen after 
being evaporated, and of the rivers that flow down into 
it.! And the rivers get their substance from the clouds 
and from the waters that are in the earth. For the 
earth is hollow and has water in the hollow places. And 
the Nile increases in summer because waters flow down 
into it from snows fat the north.f ? 

Sun and moon and all the stars are fiery stones that 


1 T translate the suggestion of Diels in his notes. 
2 Cf, Aet. iv. 1, supra, p. 256. 
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are borne about by the revolution of the aether. And 
sun and moon and certain other bodies moving with 
them, but invisible to us, are below the stars. Men do 
not feel the warmth of the stars, because they are so far 
away from the earth; and they are not warm in the 
same way that the sun is, because they are in a colder 
region. The moon is below the sun and nearer us. The 
sun is larger than the Peloponnesos. The moon does 
not have its own light, but light from the sun. The 
revolution of the stars takes them beneath the earth. 
The moon is eclipsed when the earth goes in front of it, 
and sometimes when the bodies beneath the moon go in 
front of it ; and the sun is eclipsed when the new moon 
goes in front of it. And the solstices are occasioned 
because the sun and the moon are thrust aside by the air. 
And the moon changes its course frequently because it 
is not able to master the cold. He first determined the 
matter of the moon’s phases. He said the moon is 
made of earth and has plains and valleysinit. The 
milky way is a reflection of the light of the stars which 
do not get their light from the sun. The stars which 
move across the heavens, darting down like sparks, are 
due to the motion of the sphere. 

And winds arise when the air is rarefied by the sun, 
and when objects are set on fire and moving towards the 
sphere are borne away. Thunders and lightnings arise 
from heat striking the clouds. Harthquakes arise 
from the air above striking that which is beneath the 
earth ; for when this is set in motion, the earth which 
rides on it is tossed about by it. And animals arose in 
the first place from moisture, and afterwards one from 
another ; and males arise when the seed that is separated 
from the right side becomes attached to the right side of 
the womb, and females when the opposite is the case. 
He was in his prime in the first year of the eighty- 
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eighth Olympiad, at the time when it is said Plato was 
born. They say that he became endowed with know- 
ledge of the future. 

Herm. J. G. P.6; Dow. 652. Anaxagoras takes me 
aside and instructs me as follows :—Mind is the first . 
principle of all things, and it is the cause and master of 
all, and it provides arrangement for what is disarranged, 
and separation for what has been mixed, and an orderly 
universe for what was disorderly. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE FRAGMENTS. 


THE value of a quotation depends on two things, (1) the habit 
of accuracy in the person who quotes it, and (2) whether it is 
quoted from the original or from some intermediate source. 
Consequently the careful student of the early Greek philo- 
sophers, who depends wholly on quotations for his direct 
knowledge of these thinkers, cannot neglect the consideration 
of these two questions. Closely connected with the accuracy 
of quotations is the question as to the accuracy of later writers 
in the opinions which they have attributed to these thinkers. 
These topics I propose to consider very briefly, that the student 
may have at least some clue to guide him in his studies. 


IL, 


§1. Wefindin Plato' scarcely any quotations, since the literary 
character of the dialogue excludes anything that might seem 
pedantic. There are allusions to certain phrases of Herakleitos 
which had already become all but proverbs :—the Herakleitean 
sun, the harmony of opposites, ‘all in motion’ with the 
example of the river ; and the comparison ‘god : man::man : 
ape’ is also given as the teaching of Herakleitos.? Similarly 
phrases of Anaxagoras are brought into the dialogues—‘ all 
things were together,’ ‘ vots disposed all things,’* but they 
hardly deserve the name of quotations. Other allusions to his 


' Cf. the consideration of this topic by Zeller in the Archiv f. da. 
Gesch. d. Philos. Bad. V. (1892) p. 165 f. 

* See I. Index of Sources, ‘Plato.’ Cf. Krat. 401 p, 402, 412 p 
439 n, 440 c, Theaet. 152 p. ‘ 

° Phaed. 978, Gorg. 465 c, Phaed. 72.0, Legg. 5954. 
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theory do not even suggest a quotation. The only real quota- 
tions are from Parmenides,! and in two of these passages the 
textas read by Simplicius was corruptand unmetrical. Simpli- 
cius quotes the same passage at one time from Plato, at another 
time apparently from the original,? so that he enables us to 
correct the form of the quotation which he (or the writer from 
whom he drew) read in his MS.of Plato. Plato’s writings 
betray no particular interestin any of the pre-Sokratic thinkers 
except Parmenides and the Pythagorean school, nor do they 
convey any hint as to the value of the work of the other early 
thinkers. So it need not surprise us that he alludes to 
popular phrases and seems rather to avoid exact quotation. 

§ 2. Beyond these allusions we get comparatively little light 
from Plato as to the teachings of his predecessors. Xeno- 
phanes is once spoken of as the founder of the Hleatic school 
and of its doctrine of unity. Parmenides is a far more inter- 
esting character to Plato, and the highest regard is expressed 
for him.? When his position as to the unity of being and the 
non-existence of not-being is discussed, there is no reason to 
think that his opinions are not correctly given; but when 
Parmenides is introduced as a speaker, we are not to believe 
that he states the opinions of the real Parmenides any more 
than the Platonic Sokrates states the positions of the real 
Sokrates. Of Zeno we learn that he was skilled in the 
art of dialectic.‘ Zeno’s statement of the occasion and 
purpose of his book’ is of course Plato’s deduction from the 
book itself. The speculations of Anaxagoras are several times 
mentioned.® The statement that he regarded the heavenly 
bodies as ‘ A@ou’ is a welcome addition to our knowledge of 
his doctrines ; and Plato’s criticism of Anaxagoras’ use of his 
fundamental principle is most important. Of Empedokles we 
hear but little ; the statement of his doctrine of sense-percep- 
tion is a happy exception to the rule. The accuracy of Plato’s 
statements where they can be tested gives an added importance 


1 Parm. 52, 53 ap. Soph. 237, 258p; 98 ap. Theaet. 180 e; 103- 
105 ap. Soph. 2448; 132 ap. Symp. 178s. 

2 Cf. Simpl. Phys. 7r 29,42 and 19 87, 1. 

3 Theaet. 183 ©, Soph. 237 a. 

4 Phaedr. 261 p. 5 Parm 128B. 

6 Apol. 26, Krat. 4004, 409 a, 413 4, Legg. 967 B. 
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to what he says about the Pythagoreans.! In a word all the 
data which we have from Plato are valuable, but these data are 
much fewer than we might expect. 

§ 8. Both the citations from earlier philosophers and the 
statement of their opinions are much more frequent in the 
writings of Aristotle. Two of his references to the sayings of 
Herakleitos are not new to the reader of Plato; indeed Fr. 41 
ap. Meta. 1010a 13 is cited with direct reference to the passage 
where it is cited in Plato. Fr. 37, if we may accept the con- 
jecture of Patin,? is a sarcastic phrase of Herakleitos which 
Aristotle has introduced seriously into a theory of sense-per- 
ception. Fr. 46 and 57 are summary phrases stating the 
fundamental positions of Herakleitos ; Fr.51 and 55 proverbial 
sayings attributed to him; Fr. 59 alone has the form of a 
genuine quotation.’ It is evident that summary phrases give 
the philosopher’s impression, just as proverbial sayings may 
come through the medium of popular thought, so that neither 
have quite the value of direct quotation. 

From Xenophanes Aristotle gives two mots, which were 
attributed naturally enough to the poet-skeptic. There is no 
proofthat Xenophanes was the original author of either of them. 

From Parmenides four passages are quoted; strangely 
enough three of them are passages that had been quoted by 
Plato. Lines 52-58 in our texts of Aristotle repeat the same 
error that appears in our texts of Plato; ll. 103-105 are not 
so near to what seems to be the original (judged by the quota- 
tion in Simplicius) as is the Platonic version. Unless our 
MSS. are greatly at fault, two of the four passages were very 
carelessly reproduced, and we have reason to believe that they 
were drawn from Plato. The fourth passage, given by Aris- 
totle and Theophrastos, has the appearance of careful 
quotation, though one verb has an unmetrical form in our 
Aristotle (where Theophrastos gives a correct form). Aristotle 
does not quote directly from either Zeno or Melissos. 

Coming now to Empedokles, we find two extended passages 
which can only be regarded as genuine quotations, namely 


1 See supra, p. 133 f.; also Phileb. 16 C, 23 c, Pol. 530 v, 600 a. 
2 Die Hinheitslehre Heraklits, p. 17. 
* See I. Index of Sources, under ‘ Aristotle.’ 
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ll. 287-811 and 816-325. On the other hand several phrases 
(ll. 208, 326, 443) give only a general idea of the language of 
Empedokles. Most of the quotations consist of from one to 
four lines preserving their metrical form, so that they deserve 
the name of quotations; but their accuracy is doubtful in 
matters of detail. Thisis most clearly seen by an examination 
of the ten cases where the same passage is quoted twice by 
Aristotle, namely : lines 86-39, 104-107, 146-148, 167, 208, 
244, 270-271, 830-832, 333-335. In only three of these 
instances (38-39, 270-271, 833-335) is the quotation identi- 
cal ; in the other cases there is some slight difference in the 
text, although commonly both versions scan correctly. An 
examination of the lines quoted only once in Aristotle shows 
very frequent deviation from the same lines as quoted by others. 
In two instances a line is omitted from the context (87 and 99); 
a case is changed, a connecting particle changed or omitted 
entirely, a common word is substituted for a rarer one (236-237) 
or an Aristotelian word for the word required by the full context 
(e.g. Meta. 1015. 1), or finally only the substance of the line is 
given (e.g. lines 91,92). These variations are so numerous as 
to justify the conclusion that the text furnished by Simplicius 
or by Sextus Empiricus deserves quite as much weight as 
that furnished by Aristotle, since the latter cares only for the 
thought and not at all for the exact language in which the 
thought had been clothed. 

§ 4. Inaddition to these quotations we find in the writings 
of Aristotle a comparatively full statement of the opinions of 
the pre-Sokratic philosophers. Aristotle was interested in the 
work of his predecessors, since he rightly regarded his own 
system as the crowning result of partial views that had been 
set forth before. All that is valuable in their work he would 
give its place in his own philosophy, and their false or partial 
opinions he would controvert. Accordingly his ordinary 
method is to commence the discussion of a theme by stating 
the opinions of his predecessors and criticising them; and it 
is natural that the early thinkers who first set forth charac- 
teristic views with force and vigour should receive the fullest 
consideration, for indeed this position is still due to them in 
the history of philosophy. 
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Inasmuch as Aristotle set the fashion for later philosophic 
writers in collecting and criticising the opinions of earlier 
thinkers, it is important to form a clear conception of both the 
excellence and the defects of his method. 

On a first examination of his statements of these opinions 
the student is struck by their fullness and comparative 
accuracy. Emminger! has collected and discussed these 
data, and arrives at the conclusion in every instance that 
Aristotle’s statement is based on a use of the best materials 
at his command, and that it reproduces correctly the view of 
the philosopher in question. It is true that Emminger takes 
the position of an apologist. There is no doubt, however, 
that Aristotle was very familiar with the poems of Empedokles, 
the arguments of Zeno, the system of the Pythagoreans ; when 
he cannot yerify his opinions, as in the case of Thales, they 
are commonly introduced with a A€yerat of caution ; and where 
the views of earlier thinkers seem to be distorted, it is generally 
due to one of several simple causes which we can estimate 
with considerable accuracy. 

My own conclusion is that the data given by Aristotle are 
of the greatest value for the study of his predecessors, though 
they are to be used with caution. 

Turning to the defects of the Aristotelian method, I would 
point out that there is apparently no little difference in the 
care with which Aristotle had studied the writings of his 
predecessors. His general attitude towards the Eleatic school 
is well known, and there is no evidence that he was really 
familiar with the works of Xenophanes or Parmenides or 
Melissos. The fact that three of the four quotations from 
Parmenides were at least suggested by Plato’s writings should 
not receive undue weight, yet it is certainly suggestive. 
Several sayings are quoted from Herakleitos, and his logic is 
severely criticised ; we do not, however, obtain from Aristotle 
any conception of the real importance of Herakleitos. In 
fact, Aristotle does not seem at all to have understood the 
meaning of Herakleitos’ work, whether we are to attribute it 
to his inability to put himself in sympathy with so different a 


‘ Emminger, Die vorsokratische Philosophie der Griechen nach den 
Berichten des Aristoteles. Wiirzburg 1878. 
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thinker, or to his failure to study his writings. If we had 
only the data from Aristotle, we should really know more 
of the significant work of Anaximandros than of Herakleitos. 

The conception of the earlier Greek thinkers which we 
obtain from Aristotle's writings is distorted along four lines. 

1. Whether or notit was due to his failure to study certain 
of these thinkers, Aristotle’s comparative estimate of them 
is not one with which we can agree. As for Herakleitos, we 
can say that Aristotle assigns him a very important place in 
early thought, even though he gives us but little clue to what 
his work really was. Perhaps he overestimates the work of 
Anaximandros and Anaximenes because he finds in them so 
clear an anticipation of his own thought. Certainly he does 
not give due weight to the Eleatic school as a whole, and in 
particular to Melissos. Melissos was not a great original 
thinker along entirely new lines, but his work in systematising 
Hleatic thought was very important. Perhaps because he 
resembled Aristotle in what he sought to do, although from so 
very different premisses, he is handled with the greater disdain. 

2. We may get from Aristotle a slightly distorted view of 
the earlier thinkers because he stated their views in the terms 
of his own philosophic system. The commonest philosophical 
terms, such as azeipor, ev, dicts, Kevov, TA OVTA, TTOLXELOV, TOLA, 
ovoia, 7aOn, slightly changed their meanings as they gradually 
took their place in a definite philosophical terminology. apn is 
regularly used by Aristotle to denote the original principle of 
all things which the early thinkers sought, «fos is used in 
the statement of Herakleitos’ position ' and of the Pythagorean 
philosophy ® : the latter a word introduced into philosophy by 
Plato, the former probably not used in this sense before Aris- 
totle himself. 

3. This tendency, however, is not limited to the use of 
philosophical terms. Aristotle states the general position of 
earlier thinkers from the standpoint of his own developed 
system. The arguments of Zeno and Melissos are thrown 
into logical form that he may the better criticise them. 
Herakleitean teachings also are stated in Aristotelian logic, 
and thereby lose the truth they might have had. Aristotle 


1 Meta. 1078 b 12. 2 Meta. 1036 b 18. 
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finds his own theory of indeterminate potential matter in 
Anaximandros, and it is no easy task to discern what is due 
to Aristotle and what to Anaximandros in the Aristotelian 
account. Again in the case of Parmenides we may well 
question the statement ! that his two principles were heat=fire 
=being, and cold=earth=not-being. 

4, Finally Aristotle may be said to give a false impression 
of his predecessors when he assigns the probable causes for 
their opinions. Cf. Meta. 983 b 18, supra p. 2 ; Phys. 204 b 26, 
supra p. 10 ‘in order that other things may not be blotted 
out by the infinite ;’ de anima 405 a 25, supra p. 58. 

The mere statement of these lines, along which Aristotle 
may be said slightly to distort the views of his predecessors, 
is sufficient to put the reader on his guard; and it is com- 
paratively easy to male allowance for them. 

§ 5. The fragments of Theophrastos that remain are suffi- 
cient only to show that he studied the work of the pre-Sokratic 
thinkers even more carefully than Aristotle; to make any 
exact inferences as to his method of making quotations, how- 
ever, is impossible on the basis of these fragments. Four of 
his quotations are also cited by Aristotle,? and itis interesting 
to notice that in the second and the fourth of this list Theo- 
phrastos gives a text that is probably more correct than that 
found in our MSS. of Aristotle. The remaining quotations 
found in Theophrastos* show a familiarity only with Empe- 
dokles. Only one of these scans correctly, and that by the 
change of one word, which probably was erroneously copied. 
Ll. 191-192 have lost some words, and ll. 423-424 are quite 
rewritten in prose. Apparently Theophrastos was even more 
careless of the form of his quotations than Aristotle, though 
he knows the early thinkers at first hand and can correct 
Aristotle’s quotations. The statement of the opinions of 
these thinkers by Theophrastos will be considered later in 
connection with the doxographic tradition. 

§ 6. From the time of Aristotle to Plutarch we know com- 
paratively little of the works of the early philosophers, or of 
the habit of quoting from them. There is abundant evidence, 

1 Meta. 987 a 1. 


2 Herakl. 46; Parm. 146-149 ; Emped. 182-183, 219. 
% Herakl. 84; Emped. 191-192, 814-315, 336-337, 423-494, 
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however, that they were studied ; the positions and sayings of 
Herakleitos especially seem to have attracted much attention. 
The works extant under the name of Hippokrates are 
attributed by some writers to a period even before Aristotle. 
In these works there are allusions to the positions of Empe- 
dokles and Anaxagoras, and Book I of the treatise zepi diatrs 
contains much Herakleitean material. There is scarcely one 
direct quotation (cf. Fr. 60), and Bernays cannot be said to be 
successful in reconstructing phrases of Herakleitos from this 
source. The book, however, is a comparatively early witness 
to the work of Herakleitos, and doubly important because it 
is independent of that Stoic study to which is due most of our 
knowledge of him. 

$ 7. More than the other schools that succeeded Aristotle 
the Stoics devoted themselves to the history of philosophy, 
_and they were interested in Herakleitos for the same reason 
that Aristotle had been interested in Anaximandros, because 
they regarded him as a precursor in their own line of thought. 
Herakleitean phrases occur already in the hymn of Kleanthes 
to Zeus, thus showing that they had already been adopted into 
the Stoic phraseology.! Philodemos (vii. 81) quotes Chrys- 
ippos also as giving a quotation from Herakleitos. 

It is only from later writers, however, that we can ascer- 
tain how much Herakleitos was studied in this period. Ap- 
parently collections were made of his sayings, which soon 
displaced the more complete form of his writings. Indeed, it 
is hard to prove that his book existed at all in later times, 
although Sextus Empiricus quotes a passage of some 
length which is considered to be the beginning of the work. 
Further, the works of at least. some Stoic writers must 
have abounded in quotations from Herakleitos. In the 
writings of Philo there are numerous allusions to sayings of 
Herakleitos; and the Stoic context, the connection with Stoic 
ethics, as well as Philo’s general interest in the Stoie school, 
make it probable that he finds his Herakleitos in his Stoic 
sources. But while Philo is thus an important witness to the 
study of Herakleitos among the Stoics, he is of little value in 
reconstructing the text of the Ephesian philosopher. The 


1 See Index of Sources under ‘ Kleanthes.’ 
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carelessness of his method of quotation is shown by the form in » 
which he gives three lines of Empedokles (48-49, 886). To 
seyen fragments of Herakleitos (1, 22, 24, 46, 56, 64, 70) 
Philo makes a mere allusion; in another series of instances 
(10, 67, 69, 79, 80, 82) a phrase, often a single word, of 
Herakleitos is worked into the context. Fr. 68 and 85 are 
quoted very carelessly, and 76 and 89 have assumed a form 
very different from that which they originally had. Com- 
monly the name of the author (Herakleitos) is not given. 

Cicero quotes Herakleitos 113 in Greek without the author’s 
name, and translates 114 carefully; Bywater, p. x, suggests 
that he found the latter in somebody’s de exilio commentatio. 
Returning to the Stoic school, we find in Seneca an accurate 
translation of Herakleitos 77 and 81, so that we are inclined 
to trust his version of 120. Whatseems tobe Herakleitos 113, 
however, is assigned to Demokritos in an expanded form. 
The epistles attributed to Herakleitos belong to approximately 
this period, and are interesting only as additional evidence to 
the study of Herakleitos by Stoic philosophers. Stobaeos 
quotes several Herakleitean phrases from Musonius. Fr. 20 
and 69 are given only in substance, a phrase from 114 is 
worked into the context, and 75 is quoted in a later form. 
Fr. 75 as well as 27 and 67 is found in the second and 
third books of Clement’s Paedagogos, books which draw largely 
from Musonius. The use of Herakleitean material by Lucian, 
especially in his Vitarwm auctio, ch. xiv., is doubtless based 
on a Stoic source, as is indicated by the work exTUpwots. 
We may conclude this survey of Stoic writers with Marcus 
Aurelius. In his writings we find bare allusion to Herakleitos 
2, 5, 20, 78, and perhaps to 97; a word or two of 84, 84, and 
98 are worked into the text; while 25, 69, 90, 93,94 are 
half quoted in the text. Apparently all are allusions to, or 
abbreviated citatiéns of, sentences with which the reader was 
supposed to be familiar. It is wholly improbable that citations 
made in this manner were drawn from the book itself; rather 
they seem to point toa collection of ‘ sayings’ of Herakleitos 
which must have been quite generally known. Unless such 
a collection is assumed, they must be regarded as phrases 
which were familiar to all because they were so often quoted. 
The former hypothesis scems to me the more tenable. 
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§ 8. We find in Plutarch one of the principal sources of 
our fragments. Nearly fifty fragments of Herakleitos are 
quoted “more or less fully in his writings. Many of these 
quotations consist of a single phrase containing perhaps only 
a word or two of the original writer, so that they are not of 
much yalue for purposes of reconstruction. Sometimes the 
citation is given in Plutarch’s own words ;! sometimes there 
is only a careless allusion, as to Fr.41, 48, and 120. Even 
when we seem to have a real quotation, it may be expanded, 
as in the case of Fr. 108 ap. Moral. 148 p compared with Moral. 
644 F, or Fr.81 ap. Moral. 98D as compared with Moral. 9574. 
So I am inclined to regard Fr. 11, 22, and 44 as having been 
expanded by Plutarch. We cannot therefore place much 
reliance on the form of Plutarch’s quotations from Herakleitos. 
As to the source of these quotations we should notice that 
two of them (Fr. 41 and 45) had been mentioned by Plato, 
and others (88, 41, 48, and 105) by Aristotle ; it is probable 
that Plutarch quotes these because they were familiar to the 
readers of Plato and Aristotle. Fr. 20, 22, 24, 25, 84, 44, 75, 
and 85 occur in Stoic writers, and Plutarch himself refers 91 
to the Stoics. Fr. 45-56 are made Stoic in Plutarch by the 
addition of the word xécpov (defining dppovin) which does not 
appear e.g. in Plato; and Fr. 19, 20, 74, 75, and 87 have a 
decided Stoic colouring. hus we may suspect that about 
half the quotations from Herakleitos were drawn from Stoic 
sources. On the other hand 78 with its context seems to be 
based on a considerable passage of Herakleitos, and 11, 12, 
and 127 have the appearance of careful quotation. 

Plutarch’s method in handling quotations from philoso- 
phers who wrote in poetry is more satisfactory. It is only 
rarely that the thought is put in his own words,” or that the 
quotation consists of less than a full line. Sometimes lines 
are grouped which do not belong together, ds ap. Moral. 607¢ 
and 6188. In some instances the text itself seems to be at 
fault. In general, however, the poetic form protected such 
quotations from change, and the poetic form was naturally 


1 E.g. 78 ap. Moral. 1062; 95 ap. 166 c. 

2 H.g. Emped. 272 ap. Moral. 917 c; 369 ap. Moral. 996 3. 

8 Emped. 232 ap. Moral. 745 ¢; 154-155 ap. Moral. 925 B; 
Parmen, 29-30 ap. Moral. 1114p. 
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retained in quotations for the purpose of embellishment. I 
may add that Plutarch rarely neglects to give the name of the 
author from whom he quotes. As to the source of these poetic 
quotations, we cannot doubt that Plutarch sometimes quotes 
Empedokles from the original. A literary man could hardly 
fail to be acquainted with his poems, and it is by no means 
likely that the quotations Moral. 607¢, 1111 F, 1113 are taken 
from anintermediate source. Five of the quotations from Par- 
menides, on the other hand, were not new to the readers of 
Plato and Aristotle, and the two remaining ones, together 
with some of the lines from Empedokles, as I have tried to 
show elsewhere,! were probably drawn from a collection of 
passages on the moon. There is no evidence that Plutarch 
knew Parmenides at first hand. Many passages of Empedo- 
kles also had become common property in the time of Plutarch, 
and in some instances Plutarch no doubt found collections of 
quotations suitable for his purpose, so that we cannot attribute 
all the single lines quoted from Empedokles to Plutarch’s own 
study of his poems. 

§ 9. Judged by the Herakleitos fragments which they yield, 
the works of Clement and Hippolytos are hardly second in 
importance to Plutarch for the student of early Greek philo- 
sophy. Inthe Protreptikos of Clement there is an interesting 
series of passages from Herakleitos on popular worship; in the 
Paedagogos and the first and fourth books of the Stromata 
there are scattered quotations most of which bear clear marks 
of their secondary origin; book II contains several quotations 
from the introduction to Herakleitos’ works ; while the third 
and fifth booksof the Stromata containa much larger collection 
of passages from Herakleitos, Xenophanes, Parmenides, and 
Empedokles. A casual glance at the whole series of quotations 
shows that Clement’s method was by no means uniform, and 
that he was often contented with a secondary source for his 
quotations, not taking the trouble to look them up in the 
original. In the first book of the Stromaita the first quotation 
from Herakleitos is a proverb familiar in Greek literature, the 
second passage a bare allusion to a sentence quoted by Plu- 
tarch, and the two remaining ones refer to two quotations also 


* Transactions of American Philol. Assoc. XXVIII. pp. 82-83. 
Tr 
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given by Diogenes. That Clement used the Bio. which were 
the basis of the work of Diogenes Laertios is probable from 
his quotation of Parmenides 28-80 and Empedokles 26-28, 
883-384. It is also highly probable that Clement found much 
of his material in Stoic sources. It is generally agreed that in 
Paedagogos ii. and iii. he freely used Musonius. Hera. 122 ap. 
Clement 188 ‘ what men do not expect at death’ is interpreted 
by Clement as referring to Stoic fire, and Clement 649 (Hera. 
123) also attributes to Herakleitos and the Stoics an idea be- 
longing to the latter only. Hera. 77 is alluded to by Seneca as 
familiar to his Stoic readers, and other fragments cited by 
Clement were apparently found by Philo in his Stoic sources. 
Hera. 69 ap. Clement 718 looks like another form of Hera. 19 
which Plutarch quotes from a Stoic source, and perhaps we may 
regard 20 also as fromthe Stoic source from which Plutarch 
drew. Hera. 31 ap. Clement 87 includes an added phrase (as to 
the stars) which appears also in one of the two passages in Plu- 
tarch where itis quoted. One of the lines of Parmenides and six 
of the single lines of Empedokles given by Clement are also 
found in Plutarch. Consequently I regard it as not impro- 
bable that Clement drew quotations from Plutarch, and as all 
but certain that he drew from the Stoic sources of Plutarch. 
The wrong interpretation of Hera. 116 (ap. Clement 699), 122 
(ap. 18), 67 (ap. 251), 79 (ap. 111), and perhaps 27 (ap. 229) 
is additional proof that Clement was entirely unfamiliar with 
the context in which these passages originally stood, and 
therefore probably did not draw from the original. While we 
are quite unable to trust Clement’s interpretation of his quota- 
tions, it should be remarked that he is exceedingly careful to give 
the correct form (e.g. Hera. 101 ap. Clement 586 as compared 
with the same fragment in Hippolytos ; in this quotation he 
gives the dialect forms with his usual fidelity). 

It remains to consider several series of passages, and to ask 
whether these were quoted at firsthand. Inthe Protreptikos 
we find Herakleitos fragments 122, 124, 125 together, and a 
little farther on 126-127 (cf. 122 ap. Clement 630, and 123 
ap. 649) on the topic of popular worship. These are clearly 
quoted irom a connected passage, and not phrases that have 
been passed on as proverbs. Moreover 124-127 are somewhat 
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closely connected with each other (perhaps 122 belongs with 
them). It is evident that Clement (or possibly the immediate 
source of Clement) drew them from a somewhat extended 
passage in the original. Another series of passages from 
Herakleitos and Empedokles (ap. Clement 516 and 520) are 
quoted as illustrating the misery of human life. They occur 
together in a long series of quotations on this topic, and at 
least one line, Empedokles 404, is not quite pertinent; its 
lack of fitness in this connection may mean that Clement is 
adapting a collection of passages made (wholly or in part) by 
another hand for a slightly different purpose. Again, a con- 
siderable number of fragments, especially in books ii. and y. of 
the Stromata, are pithy proverbial statements of the funda- 
mental attitude of Herakleitos toward other men (cf. Herakl. 
5-8, 104, 2-8, 49, 111b with its addition from Demosthenes 
de corona p. 824). These are all marked by their proverbial 
form, and are many of them quoted by other writers. It is 
most natural to think that they were drawn from a collection 
of Herakleitean sayings such as is presupposed by the allusions 
of Marcus Aurelius and perhaps by the parody of Lucian. 

As to the poetic citations in the fifth book of the Stromata 
it seems to me wholly likely that the verses of Xenophanes, 
and Parmenides 133-139, are quoted from the original poems. 
Empedokles lines 74 and 165 are repeated as proverbs; lines 
33, 74, 104 (quoted with Herakleitos 68) are often-quoted 
verses on the favourite topic of the elements ; lines 842-343 are 
quoted with Herakleitos 49, lines 16-17 with Parmenides 28-30 
and Herakleitos 111, and it is quite probable that Clement 
found the topical groups of quotations ready to his hand. 
Empedokles 26f., 55f., 81, 180f, are all introductory lines, 
and these too may have been collected by some earlier writer. 
We may conclude, then, that many of the citations in Clement 
were not taken from the original works, but that some may 
have been; the most important fact is that Clement tran- 
seribes his quotations with great faithfulness. 

§ 10. The citations given in the works of Sextus Empiricus 
are important because they are in a measure independent of 
the Stoic line of tradition ; we may even say with confidence 
that some of them are cited from the original works. For 
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Herakleitos there is only one important series of fragments, 
namely that. found in adv. Math.vii. $$ 126-184. Fragments 
52 and 54 of Herakleitos are indeed mentioned in a series of 
epigrams with no name attached to them (Pyrrh.i. 55), anda 
little later (Pyrrh. 1.115 and 230) there is an allusion to the 
well-known Fr. 42 and a statement of Herakleitos’ opinion as 
to life and death (cf. Fr.78). The discussion adv. Math. vii. 
§§ 126-184 is a statement of the doctrine of sense-perception 
which Sextus attributes to Herakleitos. Diels has given good 
reasons (Dox. 209-211) for believing that this passage is 
based on Aenesidemus, a skeptic philosopher with strong 
Herakleitean leanings of the first century B.c. In it are 
contained the full form of Fr. 2 (cited in part by other writers) 
and Fr. 4 and 92 (with comment based on a longer passage) ; 
there is also a phrase reminding the reader of Fr.77 in § 180. 
This is the fullest extant material for reconstructing the 
introduction to Herakleitos’ book, and was evidently based on 
the text of Herakleitos. While it is cited quite accurately, it 
is probable that Sextus took the citation from the same source: 
as the rest of the discussion ; still, when we remember Sextus’ 
fondness for citing proemiums, we cannot say definitely that 
he did not take it himself from the work of Herakleitos. 
Xenophanes is cited in passages varying in length from 
one to four lines. Most of these passages are not known from 
other writers or known only from late Homeric commentators. 
Where the same passage is cited twice, there is no variation 
except in the arrangement of the lines. Fr. vii. is given in 
part twice—once lines 3-4, and again lines 1, 2, and 4 (see 
supra p. 66).—From Parmenides (in addition to the line 132 
given by Plato and Aristotle) Sextus gives the prowmium of 
his work. Although earlier editors have extensively re- 
arranged this passage, I believe it is substantially correct in 
Sextus, and I see no reason to doubt that it was taken from 
the work itself. The citation of other lines before 53 by 
Plato and by Simplicius confirms the suspicion, however, that 
Sextus had omitted something at this point. From Empedo- 
kles’ main philosophical work Sextus gives a portion of the 
procemium (lines 2-28), as well as four lines from the intro- 
duction to the xafdppara. It is reasonable to believe that 
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these lines with 428-485 were cited from the original poem ; 
the only errors are copyists’ blunders. Sextus also cites 
Empedokles 88-85 and 78-80. These are much copied lines, 
and the form in Sextus includes some obvious errors, e.g. dip 
for aidjp (1. 78) and duAda for gAdrys (1. 80), (ef. roy 1. 79)— 
errors which very likely were found in the source from which 
-Sextus drew the lines! We may conclude that Sextus cited 
sometimes from the original, sometimes at second hand ; and 
that his citations reproduce his source accurately except that 
he sometimes omits verses from their connection. 

§ 11. The quotations in the Refutatio ommiwm heresium, 
which is now attributed to Hippolytos, include some that are 
very accurate and others of which the text is hopeless, an 
anomaly that is very difficult to explain. In the fifth book 
one phrase reminds the reader of Herakleitos 71, while Hera- 
kleitos 68a is quoted with the author’s name, and 101 without 
it. In the sixth book there is an allusion to two forms of 
fire (Hera. 21), and Herakleitos 29 combined with 95 is quoted 
under the name of Pythagoras. Most of the quotations from 
Herakleitos, however, are closely grouped in ix. ch. 9-10. Some 
of these are phrases familiar in earlier writers (e.g. Hera. 8, 47, 
and 69); 2, 44, 45, and 35 are passages of some length which 
Hippolytos gives in accurate form; 24 is accompanied by a 
Stoic explanation, and probably the phraseology of 28 and 36 
is Stoic ; in most of the citations in this group the text is very 
carefully given, even to the connecting particles, but besides 
the fragments in Stoic form just mentioned, the text of 123 is 
corrupted beyond possibility of restoration, and 58 is almost as 
bad. These fragments are consistently interpreted as antici- 
pating the views of a Christian sect, and it is possible that the 
xpweet Of 26 is due to this influence rather than to the Stoics. 
Bywater (p. ix) suggests that Hippolytos drew his quotations 
directly from the work of Herakleitos; but it is not easy to 
regard the difference in accuracy as wholly a difference in the 
accuracy of one man’s copying. 

The quotations from Empedokles, as indeed from other 
poets, show that Hippolytos was often very careless. The 


' Simplicius copies the same error in line 78, probably finding it in 
his copy of Empedokles. E i g 
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omission of a word (e.g. lines 334, 835 ap. Hipp. 165, 1. 34 ap. 
246) is too common to be attributed wholly to the carelessness 
of copyists, nor would the rest of the text of Hippolytos 
justify this supposition. Lines 33-35 are quoted twice (p. 246 
and p. 313), and the last line differs in the two cases; 
such a change as from réyye: to odvde (p. 318) is not one 
that a copyist would be very likely to make. On the other 
hand, it is hardly conceivable that the errors in ll. 110 f. ap. 
p. 247, 222 f. ap. p. 251, 338 f. ap. p. 254 existed in any text 
that Hippolytos copied. The only possible explanation for 
this phenomenon is that sometimes Hippolytos quoted from 
memory, paying no attention either to metre or to phraseology, 
and sometimes (as in his quotations from Herakleitos gene- 
rally) from either the original or a source that was very close 
to the original. Since so many of the Hmpedoklean passages 
are not cited by any other writer, we may suppose that 
Hippolytos drew them from the original. 

§ 12. Of the quotations in Diogenes Laertios from Hera- 
kleitos, Bywater says (p. x): ‘Laertium . . . libro pervetusto 
usum esse nemo jam adfirmaverit.’ We do find four sentences 
of some length from Herakleitos, the genuineness of which is 
not questioned (Fr. 16, 17, 112, 114); itis noticeable that 
these fragments, together with the allusions to Fr. 33 and 
119, all refer to particular men, and so possessed a special 
interest for the biographical writers, who were Diogenes’ main 
source. Three other fragments of more than two words are 
given by Diogenes (71, 100, and 103), and these are not 
found in any other Greek writer. The remaining fragments 
consist of only one or two words (22, 48, 62, 69, 80, 113), or 
are now regarded as spurious (181, 132), There is no reason 
to think that the fragments of Herakleitos contained in this. 
work are not copied with reasonable accuracy; on the other 
hand, we may assume from what we know of Diogenes’ 
method of work that they were not drawn directly from the 
writings of Herakleitos. 

Diogenes quotes Xenophanes xiv. 1-2, and Empedokles 
1. 6, in a series of passages on skepticism, Xen. xviii. In a 
series on Pythagoreanism ; Fr. xxiy., the only one not found 
elsewhere, relates to the life of Xenophanes. From Parmenides 
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are quoted lines 28-80 and 54-56. The last passage does 
not really illustrate the point for which it is quoted (the 
senses inexact), and our text of Diogenes contains two 
blunders from some copyist. Portions of the proemium of 
Empedokles’ main work on philosophy ( 1, 24-82, ap. viii. 60 
and 59) are mentioned in connection with the name of Satyros. 
It is pretty clear (ap. viii. 62) that a ‘ Herakleitos ’ is the source 
from which lines 852-868 are taken; if so, the statement | 
viii. 54 that thisis the beginning of the xafapyara comes from 
the same writer. Lines 884-885 are quoted much in the form 
in which they appear in Athenaeos, though with one copyist’s 
error; from the same work of Empedokles we have also lines 
355, 415, 417 in passages where Diogenes had just mentioned 
Timaeos. The familiar lines 35 and 67-68 are found here— 
line 85 in a very confused form. In general these lines from 
poetic writers show numerous small errors, which may be due 
to the state of our manuscripts. Both the fragments from 
Herakleitos and those in poetic fotm are of great value, 
though we are in the dark as to their immediate source. 

§ 13. The works of neo-Platonic writers frequently mention 
the earlier philosophers, but yield few fragments of value. 
Plotinos refers to ten fragments of Herakleitos. Four of 
these (80, 82, 83, 85) have the form of quotations, and in 
two instances the name of Herakleitos is mentioned ; they 
are, however, very short, and give no clue to their source. 
Sometimes Plotinos plays on words that were evidently known 
as Herakleitean, eg. Fr. (472), 54, 69, 80; or again an 
Herakleitean idea is stated in his own words, Fr. 32, 83, 99, 
130. The manner in which these quotations and allusions 
are made shows that the phrases were very familiar, either in 
earlier writers or possibly in some collection of sayings. 
Line 81b of Parmenides is quoted with no name; line 40b 
is quoted with the author’s name, and is followed by an 
account of the context which shows that it was drawn from a 
passage of some length. From Empedokles we find only two 
phrases, taken from lines 881 and 882, that are worked into 
the text of Plotinos. 

Porphyry quotes from Herakleitos only familiar phrases, 
and these in the briefest form (74 ap. de antr. nym. xi. and 
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72 ap. de antr. nym. x.). The phrases were so familiar that 
it was only necessary to suggest the idea (e.g. 56 ap. dé antr. 
nym. Xxix.) without mentioning the name of the philosopher. 
Parmenides is not so wellknown; Greeks and Egyptians, we 
read, say that he mentioned the two gates in his Physika (de 
antr. nym. xxiil.). Only the caédppara of Empedokles is quoted, 
but here Porphyry knows the subjects treated in the work (de 
abst. II. xxi.), and sometimes the full context of the passage 
he quotes (e.g. de antr. nym. viii.). In the case of lines 
415-420 we are not sure that Porphyry was right in applying 
the verses to Parmenides; still, the quotations would seem 
to be taken directly from the xafdéppara and copied with fair 
accuracy. 

Jamblichos draws a few quotations from his predecessors 
in the neo-Platonic school (Empedokles, lines 415-420 from 
Porphyry; and Herakleitos, Fr. 69, 82, 88 from Plotinos, if 
Stobaeos is correct in attributing this group of fragments to 
Iamblichos). Most of the allusions to fragments of Hera- 
kleitos, however, cannot be traced to this source. The com- 
bination of Herakleitos 29 and 95, which Hippolytos had 
attributed to Pythagoras, Iamblichos also attributes to the 
same thinker; his language, however, differs in detail from 
that used by Hippolytos. Two words of Herakleitos 114 
(which had been cited by the Stoics and by Diogenes) are 
given, with the additional statement that Herakleitos gave 
laws to the Kphesians. Bywater’s number 128 is an allusion 
probably including a single word from Herakleitos, as does 
129 also. Two words each from Fr. 11 and 12 (both found 
in Plutarch) are worked into the text of Iamblichos—in the 
former instance with the name of Herakleitos. Finally 105, 
which also appears in Plutarch, is given here in more accurate 
form. These references to Herakleitos, like those of the 
earlier neo-Platonists, are all made to fragments assumed to 
be familiar because they had been quoted often by earlier 
writers. 

The writings of his predecessors in this same school are 
frequently mentioned by Proklos, but his quotations from pre- 
Sokratic thinkers seem not to be derived from them. In the 
commentary on Parmenides several scattered lines are quoted 
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from the works of the original Parmenides. The quotations 
are very brief; they include in all only parts of six or seven 
lines, and sometimes these are cited more than once. It is 
therefore quite unlikely that Proklos drew them directly 
from the poem of Parmenides. In his commentary on the 
Tiimaeos Proklos uses the form of quotation from Herakleitos 
six times (alluding to Fr. 16, 32, 44, 68, 79, 80), but only 82 
and 44 can be called quotations, while even these are very 
brief. .On p. 106& we find part of what Diogenes gives in 
connection with Fragment 80, but no part of 80 itself; 79 was 
cited by the early Christian writers, and Proklos interpreted 
it in the same manner that they had done; 68 also had been 
paraphrased in the source from which Proklos drew it. So 
far as Herakleitos is concerned, we see how far from their 
origin the tradition of the fragments had gone, but we get no 
new light on their original form. 

A few lines of Parmenides we know only from Proklos. 
Verses 29-30 had been given by Diogenes and Clement, but 
some of the verses 88-40 are new. In these instances, as is 
usually the case with the quotations in Proklos, the text of 
the quotations is in a condition almost hopeless. Indeed, at 
p- 160 D a line and a half of Parmenides are filled out with 
half a line from Empedokles under the name of the former 
writer. From Empedokles only single lines (once two lines 
together) are given, and they aid but little in the reconstruc- 
tion of the text. Proklos, like Plutarch, is very careful to 
cite the name of his authorities; but the text of the quota- 
tions is so carelessly reproduced that they are of little value. 

§ 14. The commentators on Aristotle early began to illus- 
trate his statements about earlier thinkers by passages copied 
from their works. Alexander of Aphrodisias and Joh. 
Philoponos seldom add fragments not contained in the works 
of Aristotle himself; but Simplicius copies long extracts, so 
that, except for Herakleitos, his commentaries are the most 
important source for our knowledge of the writings of the 
pre-Sokratie philosophers. There can be no doubt that most 
of these quotations—at least in his commentary on the 
Physics of Aristotle—were drawn from the original works. 
The most careful scrutiny of the passages from Zeno, Melissos, 
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and Anaxagoras fails to reveal any reason for questioning 
their character as genuine quotations, except in the case of 
some of the fragments of Melissos. Pabst (and independently 
Burnet) has shown that the so-called Fragments 1-5 of 
Melissos, though given in the form of quotations, are 
in reality an epitome covering more briefly the same 
ground that is covered by the following fragments, and 
adding almost nothing to our knowledge of Melissos. It 
is wholly unlikely that Simplicius made this epitome him- 
self, for that would be at variance with his ordinary method 
of work, and with his custom later in dealing with Melissos. 
So we are driven to assume either that he drew them from 
some epitome of Melissos to which he had access, or, what 
seems to me more probable, that he copied them from an 
earlier commentator, whose habit it was to condense his 
quotations rather than to copy them at full length. If now 
we examine the quotations in Simplicius’ commentary on the 
de caelo (Melissos Fr. 17 and numerous lines from Parmenides 
and Empedokles), it is noticeable that a considerable number 
of them occur also in the scholia to Aristotle. It is possible 
that as they appear in our scholia they all come from 
Simplicius. One long quotation (Melissos Fr. 17) is, however, 
taken by Eusebios from Aristokles, a much earlier commen- 
tator on Aristotle. This fact of course confirms the belief 
that earlier commentators on Aristotle accessible to Simplicius 
already contained quotations from the philosophers in question ;' 
and the presence in our scholia of so many fragments quoted 
by Simplicius on the de caelo would at least suggest an inves- 
tigation of the question whether our scholia drew them from 
an earlier source than Simplicius—in other words, whether 
Simplicius did not in all probability take them from the 
commentaries of his predecessors. So when we find Par- 
menides line 78 ap. Simplicius, Physica 29, 18 in the form 
that Plato had quoted it,? when we find line 60 ap. 120, 23 
quoted from an indirect source (ef. p. 145, 4, where it is 
quoted in context), we may conclude that Simplicius took 

1 Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 112, shows that Simplicius used the 
work of Alexander of Aphrodisias. 


2 Of, the correct form Simp. Phys. 159, 15; it is not unlikely that 
lines 52, 53 ap. 135, 21, and 122 ap. 39, 18 were also taken from Plato. 
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those quotations from Parmenides at second hand, and not 
improbably from earlier commentators on Aristotle. The 
quotations from Herakleitos are all of them in a late form, 
and show that Simplicius was not familiar with any work 
under the name of Herakleitos.1_ Nor did Simplicius know 
Xenophanes at first hand. The two quotations from his poem 
occur in the discussion of a passage from Theophrastos, and 
are probably taken from him. The quotations show, how- 
ever, that Simplicius knew at first hand the works of Zeno, 
Melissos, Anaxagoras, Parmenides, and Empedokles, and it 
remains to examine the numerous quotations from the last 
two thinkers in order to form some idea as to the probable 
accuracy of Simplicius’ method of quotation. 

Stein in his attempt to restore the text of Parmenides 
finds numerous misarrangements of the lines and breaks where 
one or more lines have dropped out. Certainly there is 
evidence that Simplicius omitted four or more lines between 
89 and 94, nor does he indicate the breakin any way. Several 
times a phrase of his own is inserted in the middle of a line 
(e.g. Phys. 89,28; 148, 22), and once a line is filled out 
metrically, according to our manuscripts, by a phrase which is 
generally regarded as a comment from Simplicius (Phys. 
145, 16). The text itself of these fragments is often very 
dubious in our manuscripts (e.g. lines 96, 98, 100), but 
Simplicius may not be responsible for this. In our manu- 
scripts also we read sometimes wirdés, sometimes airds, and 
when either dy or édy (dvra or édvra) is metrically possible, the 
shorter is usual; here again we cannot with any confidence 
hold that Simplicius is responsible. 

The quotations from Empedokles shed more light on the 
method of Simplicius. Not infrequently lines are omitted in 
sequence, as two lines between 68 and 70 (Phys. 158, 1 f.), 
and again in the same quotation one line between 90 and 92, 
and two lines between 93 and 94. According to Bergk the 
line between 174 and 176 should be omitted (it is identical 
with 184) ; and Schneidewin inserts here line 175 (of Stein) 


' Four out of the six quotations from Herakleitos are given either in 
Plato or Aristotle, or both; Frag. 20 comes directly or indirectly from a 
Stoic source. 
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from Stobaeos; the passage occurs twice in the same form in 
Simplicius, however (and once in the scholia to Aristotle), so 
that this error probably existed in the text from which Simpli- 
cius copied. On p. 33, 19 of the Physica two passages from - 
different parts of the poem of Empedokles are joined without 
break, and the end of line 95 (Stein 115) is modified to 
make the connection between the two passages. In two 
instances I believe that Simplicius (or some copyist) has 
repeated in a quotation some lines from the last previous 
quotation. On p. 159 of the Physica the end of the first 
quotation is repeated as the end of the second, except that a 
summary phrase is substituted for the last half-line; again 
on p. 160 (lines 6-8) we find three lines which had occurred 
in the last previous quotation, and which are inserted here 
with the change of a connecting word. Sometimes we can 
point out an error that probably existed in the text from which 
Simplicius copied, as in the case of line 175 mentioned above. 
Thus édciro in line 99, xypvé in 98, BeBAaoryke at 105, and 
probably jepos in 78 appear in repetitions of the same 
quotation at different points, and so may be assigned to the 
source of Simplicius. In other instances we may say that 
Simplicius copied carelessly, as in the case of line 89, which 
is corrected in the prose paraphrase, and possibly 138, where 
the curious text in the Physica may be corrected from the de 
caelo. The state of our manuscripts of Simplicius, however, is 
probably responsible for most of the numerous errors in the 
forms of words. 

From this survey of the sources I have omitted the names 
of many writers who furnish some little addition to our know- 
ledge of the fragments, for their method of quotation is 
relatively unimportant, nor have I thought it necessary to 
consider later writers who throw light only on the later 
history of the fragments. Accordingly I have not spoken of 
Eusebios, who repeats quotations from Plutarch and from 
Clement, or of Theodoret, who drew from Clement, or of 
Julian, who drew from Plutarch. Again, I have not spoken 
of Stobaeos, or Eustathios, or the scholia generally, as 
sources, for we are not at present able to determine the 
line of tradition for these fragments. I have, however, 
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examined the more important sources of fragments, in order 
that the student may be able to estimate the relative value 
of the sources, both as to text and as to directness of trans- 
mission, in his own study of them. 
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§ 15. Turning now to the doxographic tradition, we may 
state the problem as follows :—In the Placita philosophorum 
attributed to Plutarch, in the Eclogae physicae of Stobaeos, in 
fragments from Arius Didymos, in Hippolytos, and in other 
writers, we find copious statements as to the opinions of the 
early philosophers. ‘These opinions shed light on many points 
not mentioned in the fragments of their writings now remain- 
ing, and so they have great importance for the student of their 
systems. At the same time they are often confused and unre- 
liable. The problem is to determine the relation of these 
writers to each other, as well as to the source of the whole 
series, in order that we may estimate their relative value. 
This work has been most successfully accomplished in the 
Prolegomena to Diels’ Doxographt Graeci, a work that is 
absolutely indispensable to the student of this subject. There 
is no occasion to reopen here a question that Diels has so suc- 
cessfully solved, but I propose to state briefly a few of the 
conclusions which the reader will find substantiated in the work 
of Diels. 

The most obyious fact to one who takes up the study of 
the doxographic writers is that the Placita attributed to Plu- 
tarch,and the Helogae physicae, which was originally a part of 
the Florilegiwm of Stobaeos, are intimately related ; and when 
the two are printed side by side, as the reader finds them in 
the text of Diels, the likeness of the two is most striking. At 
the same time the two books are not identical, and each gives 
much material that the other omits. Stobaeos cannot have 
copied from the work attributed to Plutarch, for even in pas- 
sages that occur in the Placita Stobaeos not infrequently 
gives the fuller form ; nor can the writer of the Placita have 
copied from Stobaeos, for his work can be traced back nearly 
three centuries before the time of Stobaeos. It was used by 
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Athenagoras in his defence of the Christians 177 a.p. (Dow. 
p. 4) ; it was mentioned by Theodoret (Doz. p. 47); and im- 
portant corrections of the text are made by Diels on the autho- 
rity of Eusebios, Cyril, and the pseudo-Galen, all of whom had 
used it. Theodoret (Therap. IV. 31, Dox. 47) mentions the 
epitome by Plutarch, but only after he has mentioned the 
Placita of Aetios, “Aeriov rijv repi dpecxdvrwv ovvaywyhy, and 
it is this work of Aetios which Diels vindicates as the source 
both of Plutarch and of Stobaeos, while Theodoret also quotes 
from it occasionally. A careful study of these three writers 
and their methods enables Diels to reconstruct a large part of 
the work of Aetios ; and it is the sections of this work bearing 
on the earlier philosophers which I have translated (see III. 
Iinglish Index under ‘Aetios’). Of Aetios himself almost 
nothing is known; the work assigned to him must have been 
written between the age of Augustus and the age of the 
Antonines (Dox. 100). It was in four books, divided into 
chapters by topics, and in each: chapter the opinions of the 
philosophers were given not by schools but by affinity of their 
opinions. 

§ 16. Fortunately we are in a position to say what was the 
beginning of that style of composition of which the work of 
Aetios is an example. Aristotle, as we have seen, paid con- 
siderable attention to the earlier thinkers and often stated 
their opinions as the introduction to his own position. A list 
of the works of his pupil and successor Theophrastos is given 
by Diogenes Laertios (v. 46, 48), and in the list there is 
mentioned a book in eighteen chapters rept ray guoixady, and 
a little later another book in sixteen chapters of ¢vavxdv 
ddfov. We have a long fragment de sensibus which Diels has 
edited in connection with the later doxographists (Dox. pp. 
499f.), and from this we can learn something of his method. 
In this fragment he discusses the opinions of his predecessors 
as to sense-perception, grouping them by affinity, and not 
chronologically or by schools. The work is done conscien- 
tiously, and is based on a study of the original writings of the 
thinkers he treats (v. swpra, pp. 230f.). Other fragments from 
the first book have been pointed out by Brandis and Usener 
(Analecta Theophrastea) in Simplicius’ Commentary on 
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Aristotle’s Physics ; while we have also several pages pre- 
served in Philo de incorrupt. mundi. In the first book, to 
judge from the fragments in Simplicius, Theophrastos arranged 
the earlier thinkers by schools and accompanied his statements 
with brief biographical notices (e.g. pp. 11, 257 supra). Such 
a work was of the greatest convenience to later writers, and 
especially to the compilers who were so numerous in the age 
of the decadence. In fact the whole doxographic tradition 
may be traced back to this work of Theophrastos. 

In the last centuries of the pre-Christian era there was an 
unusual interest in the biographies of famous men. Apocry- 
phal anecdotes were gathered from popular gossip, deduced 
from the works of these writers, or made up with no foun- 
dation at all. In the second century several writers of the 
peripatetic school wrote the lives of the philosophers after this 
fashion. We hear of Sto. by Hermippos and by Satyros, and 
of the d:adoyat trav procedwr of Satyros; and we are told that 
Herakleides of Lembos worked over what his immediate pre- 
decessors had collected. Phanias of Eresos is one of the 
‘ authorities’ of this school. Much of this material has come 
down to us in the work of Diogenes Laertios. 

On the book of Theophrastos, and on the ‘ Lives’ .or the 
‘ Successions of the philosophers,’ as they were often called, 

-the later doxographie writers based their work. Even in 
Diogenes Laertios there is material from both sources, and we 
can define some fragments almost in Theophrastos’ own words. 
In the Philosophumena of Hippolytos the two sources are 
pretty clearly distinguished: chapters 1-4 and 10 (on Thales, 
Pythagoras, Empedokles, Herakleitos and Parmenides, see III. 
English Index under ‘ Hippolytos’) are made up of personal 
anecdotes such as writers of the lives were eager to collect and 
to repeat; chapters 6-8 and 11 (on Anaximandros, Anaxi- 
menes, Anaxagoras, and Xenophanes) come indirectly from 
the work of Theophrastos. The Stromateis attributed by 
Husebios to Plutarch (see III. English Index under ‘ Plutarch,’ 
and Doz. pp. 579f.) are like the last-mentioned chapters of 
Hippolytos, though the language is often more careless. 

A comparison of Aetios with Hippolytos, the Stromateis, 
and the doxographic material in Cicero and Censorinus (from 
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Varro) makes it clear that the Placita of Aetios are not based 
directly on the work of Theophrastos. Indeed (Dow. p. 100, 
and pp. 178 f.) it is evident from an examination of the work 
of Aetios by itself that much of his material is drawn from 
Stoic and Epicurean sources. As the main source for what 
remains after Stoic and Epicurean passages haye been cut 
out, Diels postulates an earlier Placita (Vetusta placita, pp. 
215f.). He finds traces of this in the work of Varro as used by 
Censorinus, in Cicero's Tusculan Disputations, and in some 
later writers. 

$17. Résumé. The doxographic tradition starts with 
the work of Theophrastos on the opinions of his predecessors. 
On this work is based immediately the Vetusta placita; on 
the Vetusta placita is based the Placita of Aetios, and there 
are traces of its use by later writers; the Placita of Aetios 
may be partially reconstructed from Plutarch’s Placita and 
Stobaeos’ Hclogae. Again, using Theophrastos and gathering 
anecdotes from every side, writers of the second century B.c. 
wrote the lives of the philosophers. A line of tradition pro- 
bably independent of the Placita just considered appears in 
the work of Hippolytos, who used now the work of Theo- 
phrastos, now the lives; in Diogenes Laertios, where 
material from most various sources is indiscriminately mixed ; 
and in the Stromateis attributed to Plutarch by Eusebios, 
which are related to the better material of Hippolytos. Sim- 
plicius used Theophrastos directly. Finally in the fragments 
of Philodemos and the related material in Cicero’s Lucullus 
and De natura deoruwm we find traces of a use of Theophrastos 
either by Philodemos himself, or in a common source of both 
Cicero and Philodemos—probably a Stoic epitome of Theo- 
phrastos made by the Phaedros whom Cicero mentions. 
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Gods, 2, 3, 7, 21, 41, 58, 201, 233; 
anthropomorphic, 67, 77; are 
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Perikles, 235, 247 

Philip the Opuntian, 148 
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Place, 146; existence of, 
Zeno on, 117 

Plants, 7, 220, 229, 251 
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141, 146, 148 f., 214, 245f., 262 

Plutarch, 5, 11, 14, 21, 82, 108, 119 

Polykrates, 132 

Poseidon, 209 

Praxiades, 13 

Progress, 56 

Protagoras, 116 
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Pythagoras, 23, 29, 56, 132f.; 
science of, 151 
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Rainbow, 21, 69, 149, 256 

Rarefaction, 9, 21, 60f., 125 

Reason, 47, 62; authority of, 83 ; 
‘destined,’ 61 ; in the universe, 6 
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Sacrifice, 53, 155, 209 

Samian fleet, 120 

Science, 58, 145; of numbers, 143 

Sea, the, 12, 37, 69, 179, 218, 226, 
259 

Sensation, 85; validity of, 128 f., 
131, 159, 226, 256 

Sense-perception, 27, 60, 108, 150, 
1615 theory of, 214, 217, 258 f. 

Senses, Empedokles on, 227, 231 

Separation, 217, 237, 239, 245 

Sibyl, 27 

Simplicius, 114f., 124 f. 

Sky, 22 

Sleep, 25, 59, 229, 257 
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Solstice, 6, 147 f., 225, 255, 261 

Soul, 2, 3, 7, 21, 41, 43, 57, 59, 63, 
“110, 149, 158, 218, 225, 250; 256; 
transmigration of, 71, 155, 208 f., 
213 

Space, 117 

Speusippos, 141 

Stars, 6, 7, 13 f., 20, 22, 62, 84, 110, 
225, 255, 260; revolution of, 22 

Stoies, the, 63, 145 f., 226, 254 

Stones, 19 

Strife, 35, 37, 39, 60, 167,171, 178, 
179, 215, 218 

Strtal, (5 fi Uighig, BR BBY (Gili, BEL 
101, 110, 148, 171, 175, 225, 255, 
260; revolution of, 12; setting 
of, 18, 20 


Temperance, 49 

Tetrad, 144, 152 

Tetraktys, 152 

Thales, *1 f., 33, 81, 145, 147, 253 

Theology of Xenophanes, 65 f., 77 

Theophrastos, 4, 11, 19, 59, 79, 81, 
106, 155, 230 f., 257 f. 

Things eternal, 129 

Thought equals being, 91, 97 

Thunder, 63 

Thunderbolt, 31, 256 

Timaios, 56 

Time and space, 117 

Tomb, the body a, 133, 214 

Tortoise, 116 

Treatise, first philosophical, 8 

Truth, 69, 89 f.; vs. opinion, 106 

Tyche, 183 


Understanding, common to all, 47; 
lacking, 25, 51 

Unity, 78, 129; of being, 103; is 
God, 79 

Universe, the, 60, 62, 146 f., 153, 
224, 255, 262; structure of, 109 


Void, 6, 119, 125, 127, 134, 146 f., 
216, 248, 251 


Wantonness, 49 

War, 35, 39 

Water, 2, 67 

Weather, control of, 161 

Winds, 13, 19, 20, 63, 261 

Wisdom, 29, 47 

Worlds, 15; infinite in number, 
14, 22 
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